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The Carthusian Brothers. 


THE LIFE OF 


BY S. E. 


A CARTHUSIAN 


WINBOLT, 


MONK. 


M.A., 


Of Christ's Hospital. 


HANCE had guided our wheels 
into the road from Cowfold to 
Henfield. And so at last here 

within a stone’s throw was the Monastery 
of St. Hugh, Parkminster, standing on a 
wooded eminence, which faces the bold 
line of South Downs between Chancton- 
bury Ring and the Devil’s Dyke. ‘True, 
but little of the buildings can be seen 
from the road, except indirectly, reflected 
on the surface of a roadside pond, over 
which on the traveller’s side a beech 
droops its boughs almost to within touch 
of the water. 

Through the open door of the lodge 
parlour were seen a girl and an elderly 
matron at their needles; and to them, 
fully expecting a chill rebuff, we addressed 
our inquiries. Could we go up and see 
the buildings? Could we ride up the 
drive? ‘To the Protestant-born, the sur- 
roundings of a monastery are the zgvotum 
which creates the idea of a magnificum ; 
at any rate, our air was highly deferential, 
and we were almost surprised at being 
allowed to do both things. On the 
road we remarked the plum-trees trained 
obliquely up a long stone wall in a style 
which bespoke the skill of the monks in 
fruit culture. A few turns of the wheel, 
and we were face to face with the severe 


windowless front, built of the yellow 


sandstone which is labelled by geologists 
‘Horsham stone,” and which lies some 


way down in the Wealden clay, that 
treacherous surface for winter pedestrians. 
The solid-shut gate, about which was no 
sign of life, gave us pause, and brought 
on another fit of shyness, so that we had 
leisure to speculate on the identity of the 
two white statues in niches, one on either 
side of the entry. We failed miserably, 
and had to give it up, though the Brother 
porter afterwards told us that one was 
St. John the Baptist, and the other the 
patron saint and founder of the Carthusian 
Order, the great St. Bruno. Immediately 
above the door is placed a third, a 
beautiful statue of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary. Moving along to the left, we were 
attracted by two massive white annexes 
to the main building, the gateway to 
which met us with an unambiguous 
défense; afterwards they were found to 
be the guest-house and kitchen with its 
offices. 

On turning back towards the main gate- 
way, we were aware of a sight calculated 
to send a thrill to the nerve-centres of 
modernity. ‘There he was, pacing along 
the paving-stones with thick resounding 
shoes topped by just a suspicion of white 
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stocking—a brown-habited friar with close- 
cropped head, bluish chin, and keys of 
office jingling in his hand. How secular 
one feels when thus confronted with a real 
inmate of an asylum of silence! Ona 
sudden you lose time-bearings completely. 
Here was a medizval being stepped down 
from one of the old religious pictures. 
For a moment Father Time had turned 
the hands back to the eleventh century. 
Again I was in doubt as to etiquette : 
durst I address this friar? Probably he 
was the Brother porter, and, as waiting 
on strangers, might have liberty to speak. 
As I afterwards heard, there was some 
hesitation, too, on the medieval side: 


to cat or dog or bird: but this was a 
myth. ‘The monastery stables contained 
a mare. 

Half-wondering whether ‘‘one other” 
and I should meet again, I followed my 
genial guide of the mystical jingling keys, 
How many of them he plied in the course 
of our journey to open and lock yet 
another door behind me and sunder me 
yet more hopelessly from the world without, 
where men love, and earn, and wander 
where they list! We stepped briskly 
from cloister to chapel, and from chapel 
to cell; and the Brother’s conversation 
showed that he accepted the religious 
difference between himself and me with 
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St. Hugh's : the entrance. 


after all, we might not want to see round, 
and monks know that many folk approach 
a monastery with more than a mere spice 
of alarm. Finally, I up and I spoke, 
though the manner of my word, I'll be 
bound, suggested a far-away superstitious 
reverence. Readily and cheerfully replied 
he of the loud-clanging clogs, and quickly 
as courteously “ one other” was conducted 
to a little outside parlour, and allowed to 
see by means of photography what I, 
privileged male, should see with my own 
eyes. No lady may enter at this portal : 
not one of the more forbearing sex has 
ever gained admission. I had heard that 
the exclusion of femininity extended even 


tact and even with good-will. The Order 
was a severe one, he said, but rich, and 
so able to show hospitality to no less than 
sixty of the monks recently expelled from 
France. We agreed that the French 
people had been weak-kneed in thus 
allowing the arm of the law to be 
stretched out against the religious com- 
munities, and that the reports of the 
atheism of Jacques Bonhomme did _ not 
seem to be corroborated by the proportion 
of people attending churches. 

The day time-table at St. Hugh’s 
differs slightly according to the season, 
the Carthusian year being divided into 
two parts—one, the Long Fast, from 
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September 14th to Easter ; the other, the 
Summer Season, from Easter to Sep- 
tember 14th. According to the General 
Directory for Novices and Junior Pro- 
fessed (which I was allowed to see) the 
ferial days (¢.e. all days not chapter feasts) 
in summer are thus divided. At 6 a.m. 
each monk says for himself in his own 
cell Prime of the Day and Tierce “ de 
Beata,” and at 6.30, after the ringing of 
the Angelus, confessions are made. A 
quarter of an hour later all are in church 
for the Adoration of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, and (at seven) Litanies and Con- 
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occupation of each may be. At ten, Sext 
of the day and dinner in the cells, 
followed by free time or recreation. 

The rule of the Trappists closely resem- 
bles this. Dinner in summer, which is at 
ten except on abstinence days, fast days, 
and spatiamentum or walk days—when a 
supper of two eggs and a salad is allowed 
—consists of vegetable soup, fish or eggs, 
and fruit. The drink is beer or wine at 
choice. No flesh meat is under any 
circumstances permitted even to be 
brought inside the gate. The only other 
food taken in the day is between four 





The Long Cloister. 


ventual Mass, which are followed by 
Tierce of the Day in the different chapels, 
Low Masses, and Sext “de Beata.” By 
this time we of the outer world think we 
deserve at least our fetit déjeuner; but 
the Carthusian monk may drink no tea, 
coffee or cocoa, unless he be ill; and, 
besides, he has no breakfast. Breakfast- 
less, then, at nine the inmates of the cells 
betake themselves to meditation for half 
an hour, and then for an equal time to 
manual labour, theit woodwork on the 
lathe, or bookbinding, or the cultivating 
of their own gardens, or whatever the 


and five, a cold collation of bread and 
wine. Dinner is taken in common in the 
refectory on Sundays and Chapter Feasts, 
and then silence is observed and _ possibly 
less time allowed for the meal than 
when it is in cell: it is concluded in 
half an hour. During Lent this scanty 
fare—and even of this some eat but 
sparingly—is diminished by abstinence 
from eggs, cheese, milk and butter, so 
that life is sustained solely by fish, 
vegetables, bread, and wine. After 
dinner no enjoyment of cigar or pipe: 
smoking is prohibited, but recreation 
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continues until noon, when the Angelus 
is sounded and the two Nones are said. 
At half-past twelve spiritual reading, at 
one general study, at two more manual 


walk. When the walk day does come 
round the monks make the most of it, 
and walk for three hours at a stretch. A 
Ferial day in the winter is very similar to 





A bird's-eye view, showing disposition of cells. 


(From a picture.) 


labour. At 2.30 the Fathers in their 
private oratories in their cells say Vespers 
‘de Beata,” and at 2.45 they sing Vespers 
of the day in the church, followed by 


“ Placebo” and “ Dirige,? two parts of 


the Office of the Dead. On my second 
visit I heard the beginning of Vespers 
from the visitors’ gallery. ‘To me at least 
it was an impressive sight to see the 
white-habited Fathers enter in line, and 
each, as he passed, toll the bell with a 
pull of the rope, which he handed on to 
his successor. ‘There was no organ or 
musical accompaniment, but the psalms 
and prayers were sung by loud, hearty 
voices, if with a monotonous cadence. 
After Vespers the Directory prescribes 
nothing. Compline is never sung in 
church. 

These arrangements hold for all ordinary 
days ; but on sfatiamentum days—once a 
week for the Fathers, who being more 
confined to cell need more exercise, and 
for Brothers at the discretion of the Prior 
or Procurator—dinner is soon after 9.30, 
and after prayers have been said at 10.30 in 
the Brothers’ chapel the walk commences, 
the two Nones being said during the 


one in the summer, the main difference 
being that the None of the day is at eleven, 
and after that dinner and _ recreation, 
Thus, until well into the afternoon a 
monk’s day alternates between chapel and 
cell: a Father, whose life is very different 
from that of a Brother, is especially con- 
fined to his cell —leaving it only three 
times during the twenty-four hours—first 
at midnight, then in the morning for 
Conventual Mass, and again in the after- 
noon for Vespers. 

What is a cell? It is a miniature self- 
contained and detached cottage built on 


this wise. Imagine a door leading out of 


a cloister into a passage with white- 
washed walls. All here is whitewashed, 
no paint being allowed except for outside 
woodwork ; all is simplicity, cleanliness, 
severity. On the right inside the door is 
the little wooden hatch through which 
rations are received. Farther along on 
the same side a door gives entrance into 
a trim little garden, with four square 
plots, neatly divided by gravel paths. Up 
the four walls of this little court climb 
excellent fruit-trees. In the inner wall 
you note four windows, two on the ground 
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floor and two above. ‘The two former 
light two small brick-floored rooms, in 
which the occupant is obviously engaged 
on woodwork ; they are his workshops, 
for in one is a carpenter’s bench with a 
vice, and in the other a lathe with a pile 
of logs along the back wall. At the top 
of a flight of stone steps—under which is 
a modest store of coal—is a small ante- 
chamber: on one wall hangs a copy of 
the General Directory. Next to it is the 
bedroom. Along the wall opposite the 
window, which looks out on the peaceful 
little garden court with its limited 
prospect, is a wooden casement in which 
are contrived an oratory and a bedstead. 
The mattress and pillow are of straw, 
with coverings of woollen sheets and 
blankets: the use of linen is eschewed 
by Carthusians. In the corner is a small 
lavatory ; while in front of the window is 
the table for meals, and to the left of it a 
larger table for writing, above which a set 
of bookshelves with a few volumes of 
religious meditations, a breviary or two, 
and the statutes of the order. An iron 
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no windows outward: the only view is on 
the gravelled garden court, with its four 
neat plots and its prosperous wall-fruit. 
Such is the refuge in which a monk 
spends at least two-thirds of every day in 
solitude and silence, and such his outlook, 
on a garden about thirty feet square. 
When not in chapel or cell, a brother 
is probably to be found at his particular 
occupation in one of the “ obediences” 
round the “obedience yard.” An obedi- 
ence, said Brother W , is a_ place 
where work such as carpentry or washing 
or shoemaking is done. ‘The pantry, the 
kitchen, the blacksmith’s shop, are obedi- 
ences. The monks do most of the 
necessary work for themselves, although 
they are assisted in some cases by pro- 
fessional workmen retained by the house. 
In free time, with permission of the Prior, 
a monk may write letters, and occasion- 
ally be visited by his friends, who are 
permitted to stay in the guest-house two 
whole days independently of the days of 
arrival and departure ; but both corres- 
pondence and visits are kept within strict 


A Cell: the bedroom. 


stove, set well out in the room for winter 
use, completes the barely necessary 
furniture of the cell. The carpetless floor 
looks up to a ceiling of wood. There are 


lines of moderation. As they go about 
their day’s business all observe a general 
rule of silence, not speaking unless the 
nature of their work requires it. Every 
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day there is a time called the “ Great 
Silence,” between the Angelus at six in 
the evening and that at 6.30 in the 
morning. ‘This is a rule absolute. Jn 
refectorio monachorum nulli nostrum Licet 
Joqut, as the statutes phrase it: that is, at 
common meals in refectory, no talking. 
However, in “ obediences ” there is neces- 
sary talk over the occupations. 


What if these or similar rules be 
broken? What is the hierarchy and 


discipline of the monastery? The Prior, 
of course, is supreme ; and on the rare 
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from benefactors who would found a cell 
in return for masses to be said for their 
souls. But nowadays benefactors are very 
few, and St. Hugh’s would be poor but 
for its share of the profits connected with 
the sale of the famous Chartreuse liqueur. 
But both Fathers and Brothers are better 
cross-classified according to their vows 
into (i) novices, who are not yet bound 
by vows, and can leave the house without 
difficulty ; (ii) the simple-professed, those 
who have taken vows, and cannot leave 
without a special dispensation from the 








The Fathers’ Chapel; showing bell-rope handled by each Father in turn. 


occasions when disciplinary measures must 
be taken he would arrange for the transfer 
of the recalcitrant to another house, or in 
extreme cases expel him from the order. 
But these cases practically do not arise. 
In the absence of the Prior the Vicar 
holds the reins. Next in status come 
the Fathers, then the Brothers, controlled 
by the Procurator, who is their superior 
under the Prior. ‘The Procurator is also 
the housekeeper, managing all the tem- 
poral concerns of the monastery. He 
it is who spends the money, from funds 
which were originally, of course, derived 


Pope ; (iii) the solemn-professed, those 
under the simple vows reiterated, or 
solemn vows, as they are called, who are 
bound to the order, and cannot be liber- 
ated, but for grave reasons may be per- 
mitted to live as secular priests under 
obedience to their Bishop by dispensation 
of the Pope. Of the three vows common 
in the Church, obedience, poverty, and 
chastity, the Carthusians take only that 
of obediency and stability, and promise 
“* conversionem morum meorum,” or moral 
conversion, and these vows necessarily in- 
clude the two others. Without excepting 
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the Trappists, the order of St. Bruno 
is the strictest now existing, a proof of 
which statement seems to be found in 
the fact that all the world over there are 
not a thousand Carthusians of both sexes : 
besides, a member of any other religious 
order, even the Trappists, has a right by 
Canon law to join the Carthusian order. 
And the severity is rather internal, a 
matter of the spirit, than external. The 
day of extreme penances by way of bodily 
macerations has gone by. ‘The Carthusian 
Father, it is true, wears daily a hair shirt ; 
but the order, being specially contem- 
plative (like the ‘Trappists), surrenders 
itself to severities of thought, and _ its 
wrestlings are not so much physical as 
spiritual, and connected with prayers for 
the good estate of the members of the 
order, and mediatorial prayers for the sins 
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impersonal. A monk is buried in harness 
—that is, in his brown or white habit, the 
hood of which is drawn over the face : 
there is no coffin. So quietly and 
unostentatiously are these men laid to 
rest, who in their lives have given them- 
selves to humility, to obedience, to 
mediatory prayer, and works of charity. 
They do not profess to engage in the more 
active labour of teaching and missionary 
work, like the Benedictines or Jesuits : 
their direct contact with the world is 
mainly through benevolent gifts. Bread 
is refused to none who ask it, but money 
is given with discrimination and only in 
cases which are known to the fraternity or 
investigated. 

There is so much of interest in the 
daily lives of the monks of St. Hugh’s 
that I have refrained from saying much 





A distant view. 


of the world. The Fathers’ heads, with 
the exception of a narrow ring or crown, 
are entirely shaved of hair, the Brothers’ 
close-cut. Heads and chins come under 
the razor only once a fortnight. If after 
the novitiate it is difficult to leave a 
monastery, it is a matter of no great diffi- 
culty toenter. Qualifications for admission 
are very simple. First and foremost— 
the really important thing—a vocation 
for the life. Beyond that, though a man 
needs no wealth, he must have health. 
If he intends to be a Father, he must 
know Latin, and have had a good educa- 
tion. 

In the cemetery I saw five or six little 
mounds surmounted by plain black 
wooden crosses, but it is a resting-place 
without names. ‘The death rites are 


of the bricks and mortar which shelter 
them from the weather. The paintings 
in the chapels are by a French artist 
called Sublet, and are all on canvas. 
‘The house was founded in England from 
La Grande Chartreuse in France in 1873, 
and was some ten years in ‘building. At 
its completion it was tenanted by about 
thirty monks, but it is only within the 
last two years that it has had its proper 
complement of inmates. ‘The archi- 
tecture is Romanesque. The architect, 
M. Normand, has combined grace with 
simplicity, as is seen in chapels, cloisters 
and cells. Especially graceful is the great 
tower, rising to a height of about 240 
feet. The library, well furnished with 


books, was the most striking room I saw. 
The picture that most appealed to me 
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The Chapter-house, with picture of the persecution of the Carthusians under Henry VIII. 
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was one in the Chapter-house portraying 
the horrors of the Carthusian persecution 
under Henry VIII. 

This is not the place to go into the 
philosophy of asceticism, but it may be 
noted that history has few, if any, 
enormities to throw in the teeth of the 
Carthusian order. ‘To-day we find it 
practising none of the extreme and 
fanatical severities which attached to 
early, especially Egyptian, monachism. 
Hallucinations are not cultivated, and 
suicides do not supervene. From certain 
points of view an Anglican may with 
justification look sympathetically on a 
monk’s life. Its central conception really 
accords with the feelings of our nature, 
that the animal side is the lower side of 
our being. Nowadays this life of the 
recluse has always one motive in reaction 
from the luxury, the  fretfulness, the 
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impatience, the extreme tension and 
turmoil of the life of cities, although 
nowadays, and in England, monasteries 
are not needed, as once they were, as 
inviolable asylums safe from the fury of 
the barbarian invader, or as places of 
many books and unbroken quiet for the 
studious. Civilisation, the European 
balance of power, cheap books and 
public libraries have altered all that. 
But the ideas of Obedience, Charity, 
Humility still need to be emphasised, 
for they still have their part to play as 
softening influences. So long as monas- 
teries are well ordered, and not too 


numerous in proportion to the population 
of the countries where they are placed, I 
venture to think that liouses such as that 
of St. Hugh, at Parkminster, are of service 
to the world, as holding aloft the lamps 
of Obedience, Charity, and Humility. 





The end: the cemetery, showing top of cells over cloister. 
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BY BERNARD CAPES. 


HE faculty of music is generally, I 
believe, inimical to the develop- 
ment of all the other faculties. 

Sufficient to itself is the composing gift. 
There was scarcely ever yet a born 
musician, I do declare, who, outside his 
birthright, was not a born ass. I say it 
with the less irreverence, because my 
uncle was patently one of the rare ex- 
ceptions which prove the rule. He knew 
his Shakespeare as weli as his musical- 
glasses—better than, in fact ; for he was 
a staunch Baconian. ‘This was all the 
odder because—as was both early and 
late impressed upon me—he had a strong 
sense of humour. Perhaps an eternal 
study of the hieroglyphics of the leger 
lines was responsible for his craze ; for 
craze I still insist it was, in spite of the 
way he took to convince me of the value 
of cryptograms. I was an obstinate pupil, 
I confess, and withstood to the end the 
fire of all the big guns which he—together 
with my friend, Chaunt, who was in the 
same line—brought to bear upon me. 

Well, I was honest, at least ; for I was 
my uncle’s sole provisional legatee, and 
heir presumptive to whatever small fortune 
he had amassed during his career. And 
day by day, as the breach between us 
widened, I saw my prospect of the succes- 
sion attenuating, and would not budge 
from my position. No, Shakespeare was 
Shakespeare, [ said, and Bacon, Bacon ; 
and not all the cyphers in the world 
should convince me that any profit was 
to be gained by either imagining or 
unravelling a single one of them. 

“What, no profit!” roared my uncle. 
“But I will persuade you, young man, of 
your mistake before I’m done with you. 
Hum-ti-diddledidee! No profit, hey? 
H’m—vwell !” 

Then I saw that the end was come. 
And, indeed, it was an open quarrel 
between us, and I was forbidden to call 
upon him again. 

I was sorry for this, because, in his 


more frolicsome and _ uncontroversial 
moments, he was a genial companion, 
unless or until one inadvertently touched 
on the theme, when at once he exploded. 
Professionally, he cow/d be quite a rollick- 
ing blade, and his settings of plantation 
songs were owned to be nothing less than 
lyric inspirations. Pantomime, too, in 
the light of his incidental music, had 
acquired something more than a classical 
complexion; and, in the domain of 
knockabout extravaganza, not only did 
the score of Zhe Girl who Knew owe to 
him its most refined numbers, but also 
the libretto, it was whispered, its best 
Attic donne-bouches. 

However, all that good company I 
must now forego—though Chaunt tried 
vainly to heal the breach between us— 
and in the end the old man died, without 
any visible relenting towards me. 

I felt his loss pretty keenly, though it 
is no callousness in me to admit that our 
long separation had somewhat dulled the 
edge of my attachment. I expected, of 
course, no _ testamentary consideration 
from him, and was only more surprised 
than uplifted to receive one morning a 
request from his lawyers to visit them 
at my convenience. So I went, soberly 
enough, and introduced myself. 

“No,” said the partner to whom I was 
admitted, in answer toa question of mine: 
“T am not in a position to inform you 
who is the principal beneficiary under our 
friend’s will. I can only tell you—what 
a few days before his death he confided 
to us, and which, I think, under the 
circumstances, you are entitled to learn 
—that he had quite recently, feeling his 
end approaching, realised on the bulk of 
his capital, converted the net result into 
a certain number—five, I think he 
mentioned—of Bank of England notes, 
and... burned ’em, for all we know to 
the contrary.” 

“Burned them!” I murmured aghast. 

“IT don’t say so,” corrected the dry 
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gentleman. ‘I only say, you know, that 
we are not instructed to the contrary. 


Your uncle” (he coughed slightly) “ had 
his eccentricities. Perhaps he swallowed 
‘em; perhaps gave ’em away at the gate. 
Our dealings are, beyond yourself, solely 
with the residuary legatee, who is, or was, 
his housekeeper. For her benefit, more- 
over, the furniture and effects of our late 
client are to be sold, always excepting a few 
more personal articles, which, together 
with a sealed enclosure, we are desired 
to hand over to you.” 

He signified, indeed, my bequest as he 
spoke. It lay on a table behind him: 
A bound volume of minutes of the 
Baconian Society ; a volume of Donnelly’s 
Great Cryptogram ; a Chippendale tea- 
caddy (which, I was softened to think, 
the old man had often known me to 
admire) ; a large piece of foolscap paper 
twisted into a cone, and a penny with 
which to furnish myself with a mourning 
ring out of a cracker. 

I blushed to my ears, regarding the 
show ; and then, to convince this person 
of my good-humoured sanity, giggled like 
an idiot. He did not even smile in reply, 
the self-important ass, but, with a manner 
of starchy condescension, as to a wastrel 
who was getting all his deserts, rose 
from his chair, unlocked a safe, took an 
ordinary sealed envelope from it, handed 
it to me, and informed me that, upon 
giving him a receipt, I was at liberty to 
remove the lot. 

“Thanks,” I said, grinding my astral 
teeth. “Am I to open this in your 
presence ?” 

“‘ Quite inessential,” he answered ; and, 
upon ascertaining that I should like a cab 
called, sent for one. 

‘Good morning,” he said, when at 
last it was announced (he had not spoken 
a word in the interval): “I wish you 
good morning,” in the morally patronis- 
ing tone of a governor discharging a 
prisoner. 

I responded coldly ; tried, for no reason 
at all, to look threatening ; failed utterly, 
and went out giggling again. Quite 
savagely I threw my goods upon the seat, 
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snapped out my address, closed the apron 
upon my abasement, and sat slunk into 
the cavity behind, like a salted and 
malignant snail. 

Presently I thumped the books male- 
volently, ‘The dear old man was grotesque 
beyond reason. Really he needn’t have 
left life cutting a somersault, as it were. 

But, as I cooled outwardly, a warmer 
thought would intrude. It drew, some- 
how, from the heart of that little 
enclosure lying at the moment in my 
pocket. It was ridiculous, of course, to 
expect anything of it but some further 
development of a rather unkind jest. 
My uncle’s connection professionally with 
burlesque had rather warped, it would 
appear, his sense of humour. Still, I 
could not but recall that story of the 
conversion of his capital into notes: and 
an envelope—! 

Bah! (I wriggled savagely). It 
idiotic beyond measure so to 
myself. Our recent relations had 
cluded for ever any such possibility. The 
holocaust, rather! ‘The gift to a chance 
passer-by, as suggested by that fool of 
a lawyer! I stared out of the window, 
humming viciously, and telling myself it 
was only what I ought to expect : that such 
a vagary was distinctly in accordance with 
the traditions of low comedy. It will be 
observed that I was very contemptuous 
of buffoonery as a profession. Para- 
doxically, a joke is never played so low 
as when we, superior creatures, are its 
victims. 

Nevertheless, I was justified, it ap- 
peared. It may be asked, Why did I 
not at once settle the matter by opening 
the envelope in the cab? Well, I just 
temporised with my gluttony, till, like the 
greedy boy, I could examine my box in 
private—only to find that the rats had 
devoured all my cake. It was not till I 
was shut into my sitting-room that I dared 
at length to break the seal, and to with- 
draw 

Even as it came out, with no suggestion 
of a reassuring crackle, I realised my fate. 
And this was it: please to examine it 
carefully : 
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““*What, no profit!’ roared my uncle. ... ‘Hum-ti-diddledidee! No profit, hey? H'm—well!’” 
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Now, what do you make of it? “ Zx 
nihilo nihil fit,” 1 think you will say with 
me. It was literally thus, carefuliy penned 
in the middle of a single sheet of music- 
paper—a phrase, or mo/if, I suppose it 
would be called—an undeveloped memo- 
randum, in fact—nothing else whatever. 
I let the thing drop from my hand. 

No doubt there was some capping 
jest here, some sneer, some vindictive 
sarcasm. I was not musician enough to 
tell, even had I had _ spirit for the 
endeavour. It was unworthy, at least, of 
the old man—much more, or less, than I 
deserved. I had been his favourite once. 
Strange how the zdée fixe could corrode 
an otherwise tractable reason. In justice 
to myself I must insist that quite half my 
disappointment was in the realisation 
that such dislike, due to such a trifle, 
could have come to usurp the old affec- 
tion. 

By-and-by I rose dismally, and carried 
the jest to the piano. (Half a crown a 
day my landlady exacted from me, if I so 
much as thumped on the old wreck with 
one finger, which was the extent of my 
talent.) Well, I was reckless, and the 
theme appeared ridiculously simple. But 
I could make nothing of it—not though 
Mrs. Dexter came up in the midst, and 
congratulated me on my performance. 

When she was gone I took the thing to 
my chair again, and resumed its study 
despondently. And _ presently Chaunt 
came in. 

“ Hullo!” he said : “how’s the blooming 
legatee ?” 

“Pretty blooming, thanks,” I said. 
“Would you like to speculate in my 
reversion? Half a crown down to Mrs. 
Dexter, and the use of the tin kettle for 
the day.” 

“Done,” he said, ‘‘ so far as the piano’s 
concerned. Let’s see what you've got 
there.” 

He had known of my prospective visit 
to the lawyers, and had dropped in to 
congratulate me on ¢hat performance. I 
acquainted him with the result ; showed 
him the books, and the tea-caddy, and 
the penny, and the remnants of foolscap 
—finally, handed him the crowning jest 
for inspection. 

“ Pretty thin joke, isn’t it?” I growled 
dolefully. ‘“‘ Curse the money, anyhow! 
But I didn’t think it of the old man. I 
suppose you can make no more of that 
than I can?” 


He was squinting at the paper as he 
held it up, and rubbing his jaw, stuck out 
at an angle, grittily. 

“H’m!” he said, quite suddenly, “ I’d 
go out for a walk and revive myself, if I 
were you. I intend to hold you to that 
piano, for my part ; and you wouldn’t be 
edified.” 

“No,” I said: “I’ve had enough of 
music for a lifetime or so! I fancy I'll 
go, if you won’t think me rude.” 

“On the contrary,” he murmured, in an 
absorbed way ; and I left him, 

I took a longish spin, and returned, on 
the whole refreshed, in a couple of hours, 
He was still there ; but he had finished, 
it appeared, with the piano. 

“Well,” he said, rising and yawning, 
“you've been a deuce of a time gone ; 
but here you are ”—and he held out to 
me indifferently a little crackling bundle. 

Without a word I took it from his hand 
—parted, stretched, and explored it. 

“Good God!” I gasped : “ five notes 
of a thousand apiece !” 

He was rolling a cigarette. 

“Yes,” he drawled, “that’s the figure, 
I believe.” 

‘For me?” 

“ For you—from your uncle.” 

‘** But—how 2?” 

He lighted, took a serene puff or two, 
drew the jest from his pocket, and, 
throwing it on a chair, “ You'll have to 
allow some value to cryptograms at last,” 
he said, and sat down to enjoy himself. 

**Chaunt !” 

“Oh,” he said, “it was a bagatelle. An 
ass might have brayed it out at sight.” 

“Please, I am something less than an 
ass. Please will you interpret for me,” I 
said humbly. 

He neighed out—I beg A/s pardon—a 
great laugh at last. 

“Oh!” he cried: “ your uncle was true 
blue ; he stuck to his guns ; but I never 
really supposed he meant to disinherit 
you, Johnny. You always had the first 
place in his heart, for all your obstinacy. 
He took his own way to Convince you, 
that was all. Pretty poor stuff it is, I’m 
bound to confess ; but enough to run your 
capacities to extinction. Here, hand it 
over.” 

“Don’t be hard on me,” I protested, 
giving him the paper. “If I’m all that 
you say, it was as good as cutting me off 
with a penny.” 

“No,” he answered: “because he 
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knew very well that you’d apply to me to 
help you out of the difficulty.” 

“Well, help me,” I said, ‘‘ and, in the 
matter of Bacon, I’ll promise to be a fool 
convinced against my will.” 

“No doubt,” he answered drily, and 
came and sat ‘beside me. ‘“ Look here,” 


he said ; and I looked :— 
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“No.” 

“Oh, you ineffable ass! ‘ Back of the 
caddy ’ (that’s to say the tea-caddy : there 
it is), ‘see’—see what? What follows? 
Why, five notes, don’t they? ‘ Back of 
the caddy see five notes ’—and there they 
are.” 

I sank in a heap in my chair. Light 








“You know your notes, anyhow,” said 
he. ‘‘ Well, you’ve only got to read off 
these into their alphabetical equivalents, 
and cut the result into perfectly obvious 
lengths. It’s child’s play so far; and, 
indeed, in everything, unless this rum- 
looking metronome beat, or whatever it 
may be, bothers you for a moment.” 

He put his finger on the crazy device 
perched up independently in the left- 
hand corner ; and then came down to the 
lines again. 

“ Let that be for the moment,” said he. 
“Tt don’t much signify, after all. How 
do these notes go? that’s the main ques- 
tion. Read ’em off.” 

I spelt them out, following his finger : 
“bacefdecadec 

“That’s a good boy,” he said. “‘ And 
now, what are these things beyond, that 
have run off the lines, so to speak ?” 

“What are they? Why, I don’t see 
what they can be but notes.” 

“Exactly. Five notes.” 

I stared at the bundle in my hand, and 
then up at Chaunt. 

**Q-0-0-0!” T exclaimed. 

He uttered a loud ironic laugh. 
“Well,” he said: “what does ‘vacef 
decadec’ spell?” 

I scratched my nose. 
please.” 

“OQ Jerusalem!” he cried, and took 
his pencil to the line, thus: b e f | 
de|cade|c— 

“Well?” he said again. 

I shook my head. 

He positively stamped. “ Listen here,” 
he cried: ‘‘‘bac ef de cad-e c’—don’t 
you see ?” 


“You tell me, 





SSS cere 


had dawned on me. “And you found 
‘em there, I suppose?” I murmured— 
“behind a false back or something ?” 

He nodded. ‘‘ You're getting on.” 

“ And, please, what’s the thing at the 
top?” I continued faintly. ‘“ Let me get 
it all over at once.” 

“Ah!” he said: “there’s a trifle more 
ingenuity in that, perhaps. What is it, to 
begin with ? A demisemiquaver balanced 
on the top of an M Y, eh?” 

**So it appears to me.” 

“To any one. Don’t be frightened. 
Try it every way round, and conclude with 
this: ‘On the top of M Y’—that is to 
say, ‘on M Y,’ which is my, ‘a demisemi- 
quaver’: or, shorn of all superfluities 
(he pencilled it down), thus: ‘on my 
demisemiquaver.’ Now apply the same 
process.” 

I looked; pondered; felt myself in- 
stantly and brilliantly inspired ; seized the 
pencil from him, and ticked off the 
measurements :— 

‘On my demise | mi | q | u | av] er’ 

“Exactly,” said Chaunt, rising with the 
air of an at-length-released martyr, and 
proceeding to roll another cigarette: 
“*On my demise, my cue you have here.’ 
*Pon my word, without irreverence, it’s 
worthier of the composer of ‘Say, den, 
Julius, whar yo’ walkin’ roun’?’ than of 
the author of ‘Some Unnoticed Sides of 
Bacon.’ But all one can say is that he 
adapted himself to the intellectual measure 
of his legatee. Have you got a match ?” 

I must end, I am really ashamed to say, 
with this. Anyhow, in one way my uncle 


was triumphant: I was convinced, at last 
and at least, of a value in cryptograms. 




















AN ARTIST OF THE PEOPLE. 
EUGENE VAN MEIGHEM. 
BY LENORE VAN DER VEER. 


N the old harbour town of Antwerp men who live on ramshackle top floors 
one comes upon all sorts of artists, in the old quarter of the town, their 
for art is in the very air; but windows overlooking antiquated Spanish 
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The misty Scheldt. 


those who most claim one’s attention tiled roofs, the brilliance of the red 
seem always to belong to that set of toned into a wealth of colour by the 
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A child of the docks. 





passing of the years. Beyond lies their 
beloved Scheldt, mist-laden, and flecked 
with ships in harbour and others fading 
from view into the distant grey of the 
sei. They know little beyond their art 
and their Antwerp, these painter-fellows, 
and are as indifferent to time and to the 
great things of the world outside as 
though they were back in the middle 
ages. 

They may have to make ends meet on 
eight or ten francs a week, and to live 
a more pinched and narrow existence 
than the workpeople whom they paint 
at their toil ; but nothing could tempt 
them to change their environment. 
Many of them were born in just such 
surroundings. One need not come 
from artistic lineage to be a born artist 
in Belgium, and the son of a labourer 
is just as likely to find himself the 
artist of the future as are the more 
happily environed children of distin- 
guished parents. In Antwerp artistic 
gifts seem to be embodied in microbes, 
and the most unlikely people become 
inoculated. 

Every boy in Antwerp goes to the 
Academy art classes after school hours, 
where he potters around at make- 
believe drawings, until he gradually 
takes on the spirit of the older workers, 
and starts in earnest to learn some- 
thing for himself. Many of these young- 
sters turn out to be fairly good at their 
work, and occasionally one among them 
develops the most intense passion for 


art, and everything 
in his life becomes 
secondary to his 
studies — even his 
small personal com- 
forts, if necessary ; 
while the other 
members of the 
family, all plodding 
workpeople, yield 
cheerfully to his de- 
mands, and throw in 
their lot, in_ their 
limited way, with the 
gods who are sup- 
posed to help and 
foster budding genius. 

Born in the neigh- 
bourhood of _ the 
Antwerp docks, 
Eugene van Meig- 
hem, the subject of 
this sketch, only followed the bent of his 
earliest playtime when he took to depict- 
ing the “ dockers”; for he played on the 
docks as a child, and later, as he grew into 
a strong lad, he worked at loading and un- 
loading the big ships’ cargoes, and helped 
in the general labour of the busy port. 
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In the evenings he attended the free 
art classes in the Antwerp Academy, but 
it was due to his training during his 
work-days that the boy grew to have 
so close an observation for the simple 
details of his working world, which first 
gave him so complete a grasp of the 
material upon which he had since built 
up his art. 

He passed uneventfully through the 
various drawing classes in the Academy, 
until he came to the life class, where for 
the first time in his life he was thrown 
amongst serious-minded men, both of his 
own and other countries, and gradually 
his eyes opened to the fact that he too 
loved art the same as they did, and that 
somehow, almost unknown to himself, 
he could give expression to this feeling 
in work which was fast becoming a 
passion. ‘Then followed the old story of 
the art student with personal convictions 
and originality of expression, ending in 
revolt against the narrowness of academic 
convention, and a quitting of the schools 
in sheer desperation to worry out his 
technique for himself. 

After leaving the schools, he continued 
for a time to work at the docks, but 
always with a pad and pencil with which 
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to jot down something striking to his 
artistic sense in the ever-changing life 
of the port. By-and-by he gave up his 
work, and set-to making more pretentious 
studies, which he hoped would afford 
him a source of income sufficient for his 
simple needs ; but he soon found that 
the selling of pictures in Antwerp had 
long since become something of a 
myth, and he showed his good sense 
and practical knowledge of business 
matters by renting a small house close 
by the docks, which he simply fitted up 
as a café, marrying a pretty Belgian 
lassie, and installing her, together with 
his mother, as hostess in what was soon 
quite the most popular place of its 
kind in Antwerp harbour. 

Having so cleverly arranged for the 
business end of his affairs, the artist 
gave himself over heart and soul to his 
drawings, spending his days and even- 
ings on the docks, making studies of 
his old fellow-workers, for there is no 
cessation of bustling work night or day 
in a busy harbour; and many of his 
best studies are of brawny Flemish 
workmen, powerful as their towering 
horses, running on narrow planks up 
the vessel’s side, carrying enormous 
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loads on their backs, their figures thrown 
into half-light by flickering torches set up 
here and there amongst the medley of 
cargoes lining the pier. 

No other phase of life but that of the 
workpeople to whom he belonged appeals 
to him; and if he is not at work sketching 
on the docks, he is drawing some grimy 
street near by his work-place—narrow, 
smoky, uninhabitable almost, but in the 
old tumbledown houses and dead trees 
running down to the ramparts the artist 
recognises the most wonderful greys and 
ochres and reds that ever set off a 


— 
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the on-coming ship which is to bear them 
to a strange land. 

The artist’s work is good because it is 
synthetic without spoiling the individual 
character of each of his several extremes 
of types, and because of its sincerity, 
There is nothing of the made-up stuff 
about it, produced in a chic studio with 
Eastern carpets: it is downright realism, 
snatched from the life of the streets by 
one who makes the streets his work-place ; 
and this is what gives it that spontaneity 
and freshness of the actual. Nor does 
the artist see the life of his people through 






Gossip. 


picturesque humanity. It is here he 
goes in search of his types apart from the 
labourers—the men and women who never 
work, but live like dogs, part of the time 
on the water, the rest on the streets, hiding 
away among the cargoes of the docks at 
night-time, and slinking off in the early 
dawn to search for scraps of food in the 
rubbish-heaps of the streets. 

In the street-ruffian and the jack-tar 
ashore and the old organ-grinder of the 
alleys, the artist finds the types for his 
pencil, and in the pathetic group of 
emigrants, watching, with something of 
past happiness and lost hope in their eyes, 


the eye either of a Socialist or of a 
Salvation Army fighter, nor as the artist 
who, after a good luncheon and comfort- 
able smoke, goes out in a flannel shirt 
and old trousers to paint his friends, the 
dockers. Van Meighem paints them simply 
because it lies in his nature to do so, with- 
out the slightest affectation ; and one feels 
him to be quite honest, both in the choice 
of subjects and their realisation ; and one 
likes him for the originality of his vision, 
and for the acute perception and very 
personal view he has of his themes, as 
well as for the fine, thoroughly painter- 
like qualities of his execution. 
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In a way he has already done for 
Antwerp what Stienlan has done for Paris, 
only the Belgian town does not offer 
such returns by way of recognition and sub- 
stantial approbation to its workers as does 
the French capital ; and were he dependent 
on his art for a livelihood, I fear there 
would be less of the good things of life 
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for his little family than the merry café 
now affords. 

He is scarcely known beyond a smal} 
coterie of Antwerp artists, even in his 
own country, and I am very sure that 
no one in England has before heard of 
his work ; but little does the artist care. 
This is one of the peculiar characteristics 
of the Antwerp artist: his work may be 
ever so good and distinctive, and he may 
plod along from youth to old age without 
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any particular recognition —he will never 
bother himself over it; but so long as he 
can manage to keep soul and body to- 
gether, and find the few francs for work- 
ing materials, he goes on content in the 
life of his work, recking not a sou what 
the world thinks or does not think of 
him. 





Nevertheless, Van Meighem has am- 
bitions for the future. He’ realises that 


in his particular field he stands alone, 


and the fact that he is depicting the 
phases of life to which he and his people 
for generations were born deepens his 
sympathy and quickens his aspirations. 

During the few years he has given 
entirely to his art he has made thousands 
of character-studies, showing his people 
in their own world as he knows it: the 
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endless drudgery, the pinch of poverty, 
the moments of dull despair, the primitive 
pleasures with which they seek to 
drive away care, the brutality of some, 
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to the world as a great painter of the 
labouring classes, for he cares little to be 
known at all; but in his nature, which 
is so strange a mixture of the working 
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the silent heroism of others—all these, 
and more, he has shown, and it is to 
these studies that he hopes to owe his 
personal triumph in the more ambitious 
pictures already taking form in his brain. 
Not that he is ambitious to be known 


man and the refined lover of the beautiful, 
there has come, little by little as his 
capacity for art expression developed, the 
desire to let the world see, in all its 
pathetic and terrible realism, just what 
it means to be dorn of the people. 
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MASTER WORKERS. 
XII.—THE REV. R. J. CAMPBELL, M.A., 


Minister of the City 
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What can we do, o’er whom the unbeholden 
Hangs in a night with which we cannot cope ? 

What but look sunward, and with faces golden, 
Speak to each other softly of a hope ? 


Can it be true, the grace He is declaring ? 


Oh, let us trust Him, for his words are fair ! 


' 


Man, what is this, and why art thou despairing ? 
God shall forgive thee all but thy despair. 


T present,” says Sir Oliver Lodge, 
“it is safest to walk by faith 
and inspiration; and it is the 

saint and prophet rather than the theo- 
logian whom humanity would prefer to 
trust.” Elsewhere, speaking of prayer, the 
same great man has said, “If saints feel 
it so, they are doubtless right.” 

**T am afraid,” wrote Lord Kelvin, in 
a letter to a clergyman, “I am _ abso- 
lutely no authority respecting books on 
theological subjects. I have never read 
any myself, being wholly occupied with 
science, which I find full of evidence of 
God. And I find no reading of theo- 
logical books needed to keep me contented 
with the religion of my childhood.” 

If religion had produced as many great 
saints as it has produced great theologians, 
Christianity would now occupy a stronger 
position in the heart of the world. But 
religion does not easily produce saints. 
It has become, is becoming more and 
more, a vast and intricate organisation, a 
tremendous machine roaring with all its 
wheels through the ways of men, and 
filling the stars with smoke and dust and 
noise, rather than with praise and hope. 
The pastor is become a drudge. _IIl-fed, 
ill-clad, ill-treated, he is left to struggle as 
best he can with his parochial duties, and 
in the intervals of his visiting and his 
meetings he is expected to teach mankind 
the way to obtain the peace which passeth 
all understanding. 

In the Church of England, the suc- 
cessful, the newly-awakened Church of 
England, mysticism lies a-dying. 

I venture to believe that mysticism will 
have its palingenesis, odd though it may 
seem, in the ranks of the independent 
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churches. We are so used to sneering at 
the Nonconformist conscience, so pleased 
with the contempt contained in such 
convenient phrases as “ ‘lhe Dissidence of 
Dissent,” that we are apt to neglect a fair 
study of Nonconformity, apt to shut our 
eyes to the growth and spiritual develop- 
ment of the unorthodox churches. Even 
the fiercest agnostic has a greater an- 
tagonism for Dissent than for the Church 
of England. 

The young man who is now drawing all 
classes of the community to the City 


Temple is likely to correct this false 
estimate. People are beginning to realise 
that here is something more than a 


theologian, something infinitely more than 
a dissenter. ‘There isa mysterious quality 
in his preaching, some subtle spell of 
personality in his words, which they do 
not easily find elsewhere. He is very 
real. He makes them very real. He 
makes the Invisible very real. He is a 
new thing in London life. 

Is it too early to call this man a saint, 
that great achievement of religion? Let 
us call him, then, a saint in the making, 
for humanity does not lightly bestow the 
sublimest of its titles. A saint in the 
making—but, how comes the making? 
The answer to this question is just the 
difference meted out to its ministers by 
the Church of England and by Noncon 
formity. I know one noble-hearted man 
who has laboured for over twenty years 
in as grim a parish as you shall find in 
all East London, with a reward of four 
pounds a week, and with no hope of 
release or promotion. This is not the 
manner in which the despised dissenter 
treats his minister. ‘‘ Here is a thousand 
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pounds a year,” says Dissent: “go and 
think and read and pray, while we are at 
work in our shops and counting-houses, 
and then come on Sunday and tell us the 
result of your thinking, your reading, and 
your praying.” ‘That way lies saintship. 

To Mr. Campbell has come this great 
advantage. He is the minister of rich 
and liberal people. He is able to live in 
a comfortable house, able to dream away 
his days in a fine garden, able to enjoy 
immunity from all the petty anxieties of 
ways and means. He is kept by a certain 
number of busy men and women to medi- 
tate for them on the mystery of life ; they 
do not expect him to pay society calls, 
they do not want him to organise soup 
kitchens, penny banks, Dorcas societies, 
blanket funds, penny readings, and the 
rest: they ask him to read and think for 
them, and once in the week, and twice on 
Sundays, to give them the result of his 
quiet meditation. 

The first time I met this winning, this 
remarkable personality, was at London 
House. I sat next to him at luncheon, 
and fell to comparing his serenity and _ his 
quiet, as we discussed Mentchikoff and 
psychical science, with the activity and 
restlessness of my most lovable host, the 
Bishop of London. ‘The one man was in 
the midst of the battle, a furious fighter at 
the head of a struggling army ; the other, 
an anchorite far removed from the strife, 
undistracted by its turmoil, unfrightened 
by its clash of arms, and yet in some 
mysterious way imparting strength and 
purpose to the sword of righteousness, 
and very near to the heart of the riddle. 

The next place at which I met him was 
his own house, a few miles from Enfield. 
His motor-car met me at the station, and 
drove me to this large and comfortable 
old house. ‘The cell of the anchorite has 
put out wider walls, and hung itself with 
richer adornments, in these days ; one does 
not readily associate the mystery of saint- 
ship with motor-cars and a miniature park ; 
one has to adjust one’s mind to the altered 
condition of things before one can enter 
into and possess oneself of the reality of 
this saintship: but it is there, there in the 
making, just as it was in Bernard of 
Clairvaux and in Francis of Assisi. 

The man’s face convinces you. Earthly 
influence has not lighted the large, lustrous 
eyes, nor given that serenity to the gentle 
lips. Something more than parochial 
work has been active in this life to 
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produce the winning gentleness of his 
expression, the steady calm of his coun- 
tenance, the quiet serenity of his voice. 
You feel instinctively that this is one who 
has more to tell you than you will find in 
works of theology, in newspaper articles, 
or in the elaborate pages of noveldom. 
He is real, and he makes the invisible 
real; the invisible is there written on his 
face. He is one of the few men who 
make their own reality more certain to 
you than your own. 

We walked in his garden, and he told 
me how much it meant to him. ‘The very 
trees and bushes are alive for him. 

“Sometimes,when I arrive from London, 
exhausted in mind and body, I come out 
here to breathe this peace; and”—he 
smiled—‘“‘do you know that I sometimes 
awaken, as it were from a sleep, to find 
that I have been standing for as many 
as ten minutes with a single leaf in my 
hand, looking down at it as though it 
were a friend ?” 

Yes, I could understand that: so he 
told me more. 

“There is some blessing in God's 
beautiful world,” he said slowly ; “ some- 


thing that speaks to the mind with a 
voice. Nature is ever trying to say 


something, but the majority of people are 
too busy to stop and listen. I think it is 
good to stop and listen. No, ‘listen’ is 
the wrong word. Feel! feel what Nature 
has to say. And yet, how difficult it is to 
express in words what she does say, what 
she does mean! I know myself how 
great a comfort I derive from this garden, 
especially from the trees ; but I could not 
tell myself what it is that comes out of the 
garden into me.” 

“Don’t you think,” I said, ‘that 
Matthew Arnold got near to the secret in 
his sonnet, ‘One lesson, Nature, let me 
learn of thee,—the lesson 


Of toil unsever’d from tranquillity, 

Of labour that in lasting fruit outgrows 

Far noisier schemes, accomplished in repose, 
Too great for haste, too high for rivalry. 


Nature, at her tremendous work, is always 
quiet, always serene, always restful.” 
“Yes, perhaps that is the secret. No, 
a part of the secret: there is something 
more than peace in Nature, there is the 
presence of the invisible—the pulse of 
life. I said that every leaf was like a 
friend to me. Is it not true in science 


that tree and flower and blade of grass 
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are inheritors of life—not merely matter, 
but force and life such as we ourselves 
know, although in a greater and more 
wonderful degree ?” 

He showed me the noble cypress 
under which Charles Lamb is said to 
have drunk tea, and laid his hand upon 
the trunk in the manner of a caress. In 
one corner of this beautiful old garden 
we came upon a rose-tree, with two pink 
flowers gleaming against the frosted leaves 
of the trees that sheltered it. ‘ Roses in 
December !” he said with joy, and picked 
them for me. ‘It makes life so much 
easier for one, this garden,” he said: 
“it gives one the mood to meditate. I 
have never been so happy before.” 

“You haven’t got so far back to 
Nature as to follow Béndaref’s injunction, 
and dig for salvation?” I asked, with a 
smile, 

“The Russian? No. 
opposed to that school. I cannot follow 
Tolstoy. ‘To suppose that we must turn 
our backs upon the cities and markets of 
civilisation, and return to what Bondaref 
calls the first law—‘ In the sweat of thy 
face shalt thou eat bread,’—is to deny 
God’s presence in the world, God’s 
purpose in the activities of man, God’s 
hand in ours, leading us on. I feel 
God too closely associated with our 
destinies to dream that He has left us 
to go out of our way all these splendid 
and difficult centuries. Browning saw 
farther than Tolstoy. ‘The present is not 
the ruin of something perfectly planned 
by God, but a step towards the realisation 
of the complete plan.” 

In this sentence one may find, I think, 
the keynote to his theology —God-with-us. 
He sees in sin and ir sorrow and in pain, 
not a devil, nor yet a limitation of God’s 
power; but God Himself. It is all part 
of the plan—God expressing Himself 
through humanity. ‘God became man 
that man might become God.” 

[ once asked him to tell me the 
difference between the good man and the 
saint, 

“T think it is this,” he replied. ‘“ We 
begin life by being innocent, we proceed 
upon our way and win to goodness and 
nobleness. Some people stop there. 
They win goodness, and cling to the 
prize for the rest of their days. It is not 
thus with others. They continue the 
circle; they go first from innocence to 
nobleness, and then. from nobleness on 
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to innocence—and become as Christ’s 
little child. Don’t you think He meant 
that we were to advance from the mere 
goodness which holds its own against 
evil to the innocence of experience 
wherein the old evil becomes utterly 
impossible ? Innocence without experi- 
ence is not the holiness of innocence with 
experience. I often think that a man 
may say, who has conquered a sin and 
reached a stage at which it is impossible 
for him to do that sin again, that it is as 


though it had never been committed. 
One only reaches that stage through 


Christ, and that is His forgiveness of 
sin. 

* Holiness,” he continued, 
cerned with what we ave 
what we do. It is character, with 
a fragrance. Personality, personality— 
Nature is nothing but personality! What 
Mr. Morley told you about Mr. Gladstone 
is true, and a confirmation of the faith. 
What was it in that man which made 
people brace themselves up, physically, 
morally, and intellectually, when he entered 
aroom? Can the materialist explain that ? 
I do not think he dare even begin to admit 
it. And yet, as we go through the world, 
as we study history—such a history, for 
instance, as Napoleon’s—do we not see 
that the great force in the world, always 
and at all times, is this same mysterious 
personality, this distillation upon the 
world of what we are? What Napoleon 
did was as nothing compared with that 
which he was.” 

In the same human way he regards 
prayer. It is not a chance operation, not 
the activity of a few good souls. Prayer 
is the will of all humanity, the force of 


‘is con- 
; goodness with 


every personality. No one can help 
praying. The stockbroker who rushes 
into the City Temple on Thursday 


morning is told that he prays more con- 
sistently and more strenuously than many 
a religious man. 

“But I do not pray at all!” 
the stockbroker; “I do 
prayer, and never have.” 

“ My friend,” says the young minister, 
“you are praying every minute of your 
busy life---every minute is an effort of 
your will towards success.” 

There are good and evil prayers, he 
tells his congregation, selfish and un- 
selfish prayers, holy and devilish prayers, 
and every man must be praying the one 
or the other. Do you desire that cheating 
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not believe in 
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and chicanery and meanness and cruelty 
and injustice and_ wickedness should 
triumph, and do you work in_ that 
direction ?—then your prayers are evil. 
Do you long for the victory of honesty 
and kindness, of right and justice, of 
sweetness and light, and do you strive 
to that high end ?—then are your prayers 
holy. Every man must pray, on this side 
or on that. 

I asked him how he accounted for his 
success as a “speaking man,” how he 
accounted to himself for the attraction he 
exercises on minds of all culture and 
people of all classes. 

“T think,” he answered, “that people 
come to the City Temple because I try 
to make my sermons real. People read 
newspaper articles ; why should they not 
listen to sermons? Religion is as real 
as politics. In the City ‘Temple we try 
to make religion as real as anything else 
in the world. We do not ‘ask people to 
express their faith in formule. If any- 
body wishes to become a member of the 
church, I ask him only to affirm this 
declaration: ‘I believe in one true God, 
the Father Almighty, and in His only 
Son our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
and in the Holy Spirit, Who gives Life.’ 
He is not required to wrestle with any 
doctrinal expression of Christ’s divinity, 
or to give utterance to any definite pro- 
nouncement on the Trinity in Unity. 
We believe in one God, in the Way-Shower 
Jesus Christ, and in the Spirit of ‘Truth 
which remains with us always.” 

In this place I cannot do better than 
quote certain passages from one of his 
sermons dealing with the humanity of 
Christ. The preacher is meeting the 
objection of the man who exclaims in 
the midst of theological finesse, ‘Oh, 
simplify the matter at once, and let us 
say, Here was a man, the greatest of 
men, the noblest of men, the purest of 
men, one who has given us vision of 
God, but still only a man.” 

He accepts this argument, but asks 
whither it leads : 


What is a man? The difference be- 
tween man and man is all but infinite. The 
difference between a Robespierre and a 
Cromwell, for example, in moral stature, is 
immeasurable. The difference between a 
Charles Peace and a Charles Spurgeon 


cannot be expressed as comparison, only as 
The difference between a Voltaire 
‘Only a 


contrast. 
and a Wesley is all but infinite. 
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man ’—but it makes a great difference which 
Mans... 

Man is a fragment of divinity, and he 
never can forfeit his origin. How much of 
God does a man contain? That is the way 
in which to measure his humanity, ‘ Only 
a man’—may he never cease to be a man, 
too, when his manhood towers up and up 
till it touches God, and reveals God. We 
are mistaken when we try to draw any line 
between that humanity and the God that 
created it.... 

The difference between man and God is 
a difference not in kind but in moral height. 
From the side of God there is no line drawn 
between humanity and Deity at all. 


But this alone will not content. If 
there is infinity between Charles Peace 
and Charles Spurgeon, there is infinity 
of infinity between Christ and the purest 
of His saints. ‘‘ Jesus is only a man, but 
He is the Man of men; Jesus has en- 
folded humanity.” He proceeds to ask 
how the disciples regarded Christ : 


Before ever Church Councils were heard 
of, disciples were putting into life and prac- 
tice what they knew of God through Jesus 


Christ. “Master and Lord” they called 
Him. “Ye say well, for so I am,” He 
replied. “ Master and Lord,” but “only a 
man.” “Shew us the Father, and we shall 


be satisfied.” “I and my Father are one.” 
Supposing you had never heard of such 
a man as Christ, reigning for and through 
and over humanity, humanity would be ask- 
ing for Him to-day. This is exactly what 
you are looking for. We have never seen 
a Man but once. I have seen many at- 
tempts at manhood, but I have never seen 
a Man save in the New Testament. “ Be- 
hold the Man ”—“he only one. When | have 
said that, like Thomas, I have cried out, 
“My Lord and my God.” Fulness of the 
stature of manhood brings me God, all the 
God I am capable of receiving, and _ still 
the Christ, who is the Humanity of God, is 
looking up into the face of the Father. 


From this it will be seen that fourth- 
century propositions about the Eternal 
Son of the Eternal Father do not concern 
this preacher. He is a mystic who has 
emerged from the schools a mystic still. 
Oxford has given him of her sweetness 
and of her grace, but she has not over- 
whelmed him with the ancient dust of 
her philosophies. He is human in all 
his fibres; the cosmogony of Christian 
science moves him to a smile, but he is 
a mystic. To him, prayer is most real. 
He has received such answers to his 
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prayers as the world would not believe, 
and he has known the prayers of others 
answered in a like degree. He believes, 
too, in long and constant meditation, in 
the closed eyes of mysticism. Religion 
is his life. 

The greatest influence in his youth was 
Dr. Paget, now Bishop of Oxford. ‘That 
good man almost confirmed Mr. Camp- 
bell’s intention, when he went first to 
Christ Church, of taking holy orders ; 
but the Prayer-book came between them, 
and Mr. Campbell announced himself an 
Independent. The Congregational ser- 
vice appealed to him, its absence of 
theological propositions won him. He is 
a Congregationalist heart and soul ; but, I 
think, a new force in Nonconformity. 

I could not help thinking when I first 
went to the City Temple how great a 
change is coming over Dissent. As I 
looked down from the gallery upon the 
sea of upturned faces, I saw there many 
grim and granite minds, many hard and 
ruthless hearts, many a Balfour of Bur- 
leigh. And there, on the high platform, 
with his two hands resting on the open 
Bible, his body bent forward to those 
old Puritans, was this youth in Master 
of Arts’ gown, with the white hair, the 
large dark eyes, the sweet mouth, the soft 
winning voice, telling them in his musical 
Scots’ tongue that their hymns of earth’s 
“ dreary ” pilgrimage, of life’s “‘sad round,” 
were false—that to the man who really 
knew the mind of the Master, life could 
only be joyous, victorious, serene. 

There is a change, too, in the laity of 
Nonconformity, in the youth of Noncon- 
formity. It is true that the ministers 
of Dissent, for the most part, are anti- 
Imperialist, anti-Church, and before all 
things anti-Chamberlain ; but this is not 
true of the rising generation, of those 
who feel themselves fenced out of the 
Church of England by her rubrics and 
her creeds. Among these people, the 
inheritors of the Puritans, are many sober, 
level-headed Imperialists, reading the 
mission of England in the world with 
larger, other eyes than their forefathers, 
and standing free from the narrowness 
and grimness of their past in all the 
activities of life. 

You have only to attend a service at 
the City Temple to realise this awakening 
of Dissent. Is it a foolishness that I 
should see a warning for the Church of 
England even in the wonderful cleanliness 


of this church? The mind of man is 
affected by such things. If our ships of 
battle were not cleaner than a collier we 
should have less faith in the intelligence 
of our sailors. A church where a man 
may put down his hat and take it up 
without dust, a church whose paint is 
clean, whose floor is swept, whose windows 
are bright, conveys something to him, 
puts something into his mind, which 
predisposes a man in favour of what -he 
hears there. 

What he hears there is, for the most 
part, music—glad, triumphant music, 
trained voices of men and women singing 
the best anthems, the noblest hymns, 
the greatest chants. It is all “public 
worship,” this service, no long prayers, no 
repetitions—vain or otherwise, no long 
reading of Israelitish battles or Johannine 
visions. ‘There is one prayer, prayed by 
the minister, two brief lessons selected 
from that part of the Bible which always 
holds humanity spellbound, and the 
sermon. ‘The effect of the sermon, the 
crown and splendour of the service, I 
shall not attempt to describe. Save one 
man, and he the neglected of the Church 
of England, I have heard no one preach 
like this Congregationalist from Christ 
Church. 

His view towards the future is one of 
solemn optimism. Sabatier has expressed 
this view in memorable words: “If 
wearied by the world of pleasure or of 
toil, I wish to find my soul again and live 
a deeper life, I can accept no other guide 
and master than Jesus Christ, because in 
Him alone optimism is without frivolity 
and seriousness without despair.” 

He told me that he could not under- 
stand the view of Sir Oliver Lodge, 
expressed in the January number of this 
Magazine, that agnosticism must do a 
larger and more terrible work of destruc- 
tion before science and religion bow 
down before God at the same altar. 

“Surely,” he said, ‘‘the attitude of 
science has changed in favour of religion. 
I am old enough to remember the fierce 
hostility of agnosticism. I read suffi- 
ciently now to know the wistfulness of 
agnosticism. Mr. Beerbohm Tree asked 
me to a supper party one night, after 
Richard I1., at which there were several 
prominent men in the intellectual world ; 
I found that only one was positively without 
the religious sense. Everywhere, I think, 
there is a turning towards religion, a 
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looking to the Cross, and past the Cross 
to the hope of eternal Love.” 

He holds that the next great world- 
shaking miracle will come from science-— 
that it may come soon—but he as strongly 
holds that theology will have to translate 
the miracle to humanity. 

“Science at present,” he said, with a 
smile, “has the ear of the world; but 
religion will have its ear as well as its 
heart in that great day.” 

I asked him how he viewed his life of 
meditation and of serene comfort (albeit 
he lives with extreme simplicity), in the 
midst of a world so full of poverty, hunger, 
nakedness, and cold. 

“When we were poor,” he answered, 
‘my wife and I determined that if ever 
we became rich we would have a beautiful 
home, the most beautiful home that we 
could find, and that we would make it a 
joy and a delight. Not only for our- 
selves,” he added, with a smile, ‘but for 
others : a home where people could come 
and stay, and be happy and at rest—people 
who need happiness and rest. And so 
we are always crowded here. Our house 
is always full, and chiefly full of happy 
children. It is good for them, and it is 
good for us. 

“ But,” he added gravely, “I am _ not 
sure that another call may not come. At 
present I am the preacher, Carlyle’s 
‘speaking man’; my church, a Canonry ; 
my mission, sermons. But from. the 
world you speak of, the world of want 
and misery, the world of battles and 
fighters, there may come a call which will 
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carry me away to other work—I cannot 
say. At present, it does not come.” 

Perhaps we hope that it never may 
come. Such men as this, to whom 
science listens while she stops her ears to 
theology, are the rare need of mankind, 
the hope of religion. Inside the Church 
and outside the Church humanity needs 
the mystic, and we are happier leaving 
this soul to his beloved Browning, his 
restful garden, and to the meditation of 
his heart, than in hearing that so many 
children attend his Bible-class, and that the 
offertory last Sunday was such-and-such. 

“ All men,” says Emerson, ‘‘ are com- 
manded by the saint. ‘The Koran makes 
a distinct class of those who are by nature 
good, and whose goodness has an influence 
on others, and pronounces this class to 
be the aim of creation ; the other classes 
are admitted to the feast of being, only as 
following in the train of this.” 


Go boldly forth, and feast on being’s banquet ; 
Thou art the called,—the rest admitted with 
thee. 


Had I the power I should like to 
write an article with some such title as 
“The Place of the Saint in Science” 
—an article which had for its thesis 
the reality and importance of saintship, 
arguing that the saint is as much a 
subject for scientific investigation as a 
crystal or an earthworm, and proving from 
the utterances of scientific men the vast 
respect entertained for holiness by those 
who are charged with being the enemies 
of theology. 


“FAITH.” 


BY MAUD 


NEPEAN. 


down the years this question they repeut, 
The world’s immortal lovers, two by two: 


‘* Love, do you love me?” 


This, my dear, my sweet, 


I never ask of you. 


Clear through the Wheel and Drift of life I see 


One certainty, that glows as beacons glow, 


One living truth alone—your love for me, 


My dear, my sweet, I know! 
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VERY author returns to criticism 
when weary of original work, and 
I have earned my right to an 
esthetic holiday. Zvelyn Jnnes, begun 
six years ago, was put aside to write Zhe 
Bending of the Bough for the Irish 
Literary ‘Vheatre ; Szster Zeresa was put 
aside to write Diarmutd and Grania, 
another play for the Irish Literary ‘Theatre; 
and the second play, founded on the 
ancient legend of the lovers who fled 
from Finn for seven years, begot a desire 
to tell the story of modern Ireland. Her 
story seemed too various to be told with 
one set of characters, and the composi- 
tion of Zhe Untilled Field took the shape 
of a series of stories, leading one into 
another. 
The filling of so many pages with words 
is not an inconsiderable labour, but a 


greater labour is the assimilation of 
different moral atmospheres. The lay 


reader does not understand at once what 
the novelist means when he speaks of 
“a moral atmosphere,” and as the moral 
atmosphere of a tale is as important in 
the art of tale-telling as chiraoscuro in the 
art of painting, it may be well to illustrate 
my words. Mr. Henry James supplies in 
one of his critical essays so perfect an 
illustration of what we mean, that it 
would be vain for me to seek another ; 
and in order to avoid paraphrase I will 
quote from him. It is twenty years since 
I read his essay, yet I remember correctly 
the few lines in which he tells how a 
certain authoress was complimented in all 
the reviews on her knowledge of French 
Protestants. But all that the lady had 
ever seen in her whole life of French 
Protestants was one evening as she passed 
up the stairs of a French house: a door 
vas Open on one of the landings, and as 
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she went by she caught sight of a clergy- 
man sitting ata round table with his two 
pupils on either side of him. ‘The aspect 
of the boys and their books, the lamp- 
light on the faces, conveyed an idea of 
severe orderly life. She knew Protest- 
tantism and the French people, and this 
glimpse of Protestantism in France was 
sufficient for her purpose. My case was 
the same with S¢ster Teresa. 1 knew 
the Catholic spirit, and had only to 
attend a religious service, mass or bene- 
diction, in a convent chapel to receive an 
impression of conventual life. But the 
lady’s task was easier than mine. French 
Protestants lead the life of the world—less 
liberally perhaps than French Catholics, 
still they are of the world ; cloistered or 
semi-cloistered nuns lead lives different 
from our lives in every respect, a nun 
neither walks nor speaks nor prays nor 
thinks as we do, and two years had to 
pass before I could slough my daily life 
and enter the refectory with nuns, and 
gossip with nuns in sacristy and garden. 

Following close on these voluntary 
changes of moral nature there came a 
real change, brought about, I have often 
thought, by the writing of Sister Zeresa. 

I was staying in Ireland when war 
broke out in South Africa, and every 
evening I used to go to the post-office 
to fetch the newspaper. One evening 
I returned across the park reading of 
a victory on our side. ‘The month was 
October, and standing under golden 
autumn trees I could see the Burren 
mountains and the cabins of the poor 
people. The country wore a look so 
kind and lowly that, taken in a sudden 
sympathy, I asked myself if I could love 
my country, if love of country had come 
to me at last. A thought comes and goes 
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like a pain, and in the same way my 
love of Ireland came and went; but each 
time it returned it stayed a little longer, 
and soon I began to ask if it were true 
that fingers benumbed for centuries over 
beads could relax and write and paint. 
As I dreamed my country’s resurrection 
I began to hate the strong and love the 
weak, and noticing within me a revolution 
of thought and feeling, against which 
I was defenceless, I began to fear for 
myself; for in a pagan by instinct, educa- 
tion and conviction, sympathy for the 
weak could only mean decay of moral 
nature. 

It was not until long after that I 
understood it was the esthetician, not 
the moralist, that was crying within me ; 
that I desired the preservation of the 
Boers, not because they were men like 
ourselves, but because they were the 
descendants of the great Dutch painters 
of the seventeenth century. I believed 
that, if the Boers drove the English 
out of Africa, art would spring up in 
the Transvaal as art had sprung up in 
Holland when the Hollanders drove out 
the Spaniards; and when the news reached 
me that Ireland was engaged in the 
charming adventure of a language revival, 
Ireland became the country of my zesthetic 
election. 

It was interesting and exciting to 
think that a poem owes as much to the 
language in which it is written as it owes 
to the poet. It was exciting to argue that, 
in the beginning, language is like a spring 
from which all may draw pure water— 
that the spring flows into a rivulet, that 
the rivulet widens into a river, that the 
river flows through a town receiving 
journalism as the Thames receives sewage, 
and that henceforth water and language 
must be passed through a filter. Ah, it 
was exciting to compare style to a filter, 
to say that Milton was the first stylist, 
to compare Latin with English, to point 
out that no work of art had been written 
between the third and the fourteenth 
century; it was exciting to say that 
Dante threw the Latin language out of 
his study window like slops; it was 
exciting to remember that he began the 
“Inferno” in Latin, it was exciting to 
declare that Milton’s Italian poems are 
better than his Latin,—above all to 
believe that the Irish language would not 
die illiterate like the Sioux, but should rise 
from a seeming death-bed pregnant with 
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a new literature and a new intellectual life. 
It was interesting to believe these things ; 
he who believes is amused, and he who 
is amused lives, and in proportion as we 
are amused we believe; were it not so 
our beliefs would not vary and the great 
saints would not complain of the dry 
founts of prayer. We cannot appraise, 
weigh, and parcel belief,—yesterday it 
was a flame, to-day it is ashes, to-morrow 
it may flame again; and I pray that 
belief grown cold may quicken. Ah, it 
was amusing to believe that Ireland might 
awaken from her long sleep, hungry for 
the kingdom of earthh We want new 
beliefs, common beliefs are beggar-rags ; 
a new belief amuses the artist as a 
new frock amuses a woman. I liked to 
believe that the English language would 
prove insufficient for colonial aspiration. 
And there is more to be said for these 
beliefs than the common man. thinks, 
and more facts than he is aware of can 
be adduced in support of them. Two 
great facts are enough for the support 
of this article: that Italy changed her 
language and produced a second literature ; 
that Greece, who did not change her 
language, failed. The hope of modern 
Greece is in Board Schools, and it is 
possible that Greek Board Schools will 


succeed in destroying the dialect. But 
Board Schools do not help to write 


literature—literature is written, not in the 
language of the learned, but in the lan- 
guage of the ignorant, in the talk of the 
fisherman when the net is drawn out of 
the sea, and the talk of the herdsman in 
shearing time. 

Since the Elizabethans “thou” and 
“thee” have become archaic forms, and 
are no longer used even in poetry—for 
poetry must follow the spoken word, 
though not so closely as prose—the 
subjunctive is disappearing from the 
written language, and the beautiful agree- 
ment of the noun with the adjective— 
one of the great riches of the French— 
the English language lost at its birth ; 
the Anglo-Saxon neuter overpowered the 
French masculine and feminine. 

All ancient languages are beautiful, 
and the tendency of civilisation is to 
eliminate the beautiful in language, to 
produce a lean language, a language of 
buying and selling; and the English 
language is becoming leaner as it ages: 
methinks it would have been better if 
the Americans had adopted Sioux or 
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Apache. Why should not these primitive 
languages have been developed to the 
point of literary expression? Now that 
the Indian is gone, America must look to 
the negro, for only a primitive people 
can produce language. The peasant is 
the basis of art as he is the basis’ of 
life. ‘The Hungarian peasants sing 
at their work, improvising melodies— 
snatches of song; they cannot develop 
them, having no musical instruments ; 
but the idle gipsy comes by with his 
fiddle and he develops them; and they 
are passed on to learned musicians. 

All small things are disappearing—small 
languages, small religions, and small nations. 
Ah, we are advancing towards darker ages 
than those we have passed through— 
ages in which the only use of the hand 
will be to press a button, ages in which 
there will be one religion and one language. 
The old saw, ‘all that is beautiful is 
small,” is but an abridgement of history. 
If history teaches anything it is that art 
is with the small nations. Poetry and 
sculpture appeared in Italy when Italy 
ceased to govern the world, when Italy 
was divided into a number of small states ; 
and the little town of Florence produced 
in one generation greater genius than the 
world has produced ever since. When 
London was ‘small, and clean, and 
beautiful,” a singer arose who outsang all 
singers in dramatic, and all singers but 
one in lyric, poetry. Singer succeeded 
singer; no generation was without its 
singer, and hearing the great names we 
pause to ask ourselves if the British 
Empire will produce as many singers as 


England has done. If this does not 
happen, England will remain for ever 


pre-eminent in poetry, all her genius 
having gone into verse as all the genius 
of Germany seems to have gone into 
music, as all the genius of Italy and 
France seems to have gone into sculpture 
and painting. Sculpture seems never to 
have got farther north than Paris, but one 
of the Stuarts was interested in painting, 
and Vandyke came to England. 

English painters learned their art from 
Vandyke, one of Rubens’ pupils ; he came 
with Rubens’ handicraft at his finger- 
ends, and nothing of Jordaens’ appreciation 
of that exalted pantheism which moves 
like a great spirit behind Rubens’ art, 
finding its perfect expression as much 
in the great wine-filled belly of Silenus, 
borne in triumph through the woodland 
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by woodland beings that have not lost 
sense of their animality, as in the curve 
and dimpled hand of a Queen laid with 
loving grace on the edge of a marble 
balustrade. When Rubens took up his 
palette all religious and social distinctions 
faded from his mind; it was life that 
always inspired him, even when the sub- 
ject was death, and as a lily, freshly cut, 
Christ’s body slips down the white sheet 
into the hands of devoted women. ‘The 
external world was but the foamy crest of 
his dreams, whereas Vandyke accepted the 
external world as a reality; he painted 
his sitters as they saw themselves when 
they stopped to admire their long white 
hands and silken raiment in front of gold 
mirrors—the first of vassal painters, the 
first who paid homage in his art, and 
his cold homage inspired the effusive 
homage of Reynolds, Gainsborough, 
Romney, and all the art of the English 
portraitists of the eighteenth century. 
We must admit that some charming 
portraits have been done in England ; but 
English portrait painting is so external, 
so obedient to a Court convention ; the 
men and women in these eighteenth- 
century canvases are like happy dolls all in 
a row, and I fail to believe that men and 
women ever lived so empty as these: the 
flat-chested ones I recognise as men, the 
round-chested ones as women; but I 
read in the skilfully drawn eyes neither 
the pathos of her sex nor the pride of 
his, nor any of life’s delusions or suffer- 
ings, nor anything of the story of their 
ideas and occupations. Gainsborough’s 
portrait of Miss Robinson is pretty and 
sentimental ; but, while admiring the blue 
trees and the flowing flounces, we are con- 
strained to ask why all trace of the actress 
and light-o’-love in the woman has been 
omitted. All we remember of Reynolds’ 
portrait of Mrs. Siddons is a light in 
the eye and a bald theatrical gesture 
without significance. Goya could do 
without such obvious devices. Tirana 
appears before us, her pale determined 
face enclouded in dark hair, her eyes full 
of herself, and her lips set in a certain 
expression of energy: she is about to 
become the part she holds in her hand. I 
do not reproach our eighteenth century with 
bad painting—to do so would be absurd, 
in England in the eighteenth century 
the paint flowed excellently well ; nor do 
I reproach our eighteenth century with 
having devoted itself to portraiture—to 
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do so would be irrelevant, the mayor of 
any principal town seen by Goya is as 
interesting as Hamlet; 1 reproach our 
eighteenth century with a lack of intelli- 
gence, with a lack of the mental energy 
that we find in Watteau, Chardin, David, 
or Goya. Will any one say that the mind 
revealed in Goya’s portrait of ‘Tirana is 
not as intense and independent as any- 
thing to be found in English poetry ? 

The English eighteenth century seems 
to have hesitated between Dutch 
domesticity and French gallantry, and 
never to have made up its mind which it 
preferred. Out of either great art may 
come. In art, all true things are equal. 
The esthetician claims no more for the 
plump young woman who stands in a 
tiled hall in front of a spinet, perhaps a 
little aware of her lonely life but bearing 
it cheerfully, than he does for the lady 
and gentleman who advance to and fro 
in the pavane, danced within hearing of a 
fountain and in sight of an assembly 
gathered under a colonnade. Watteau 
and Van de Meer are dreamers and poets, 
and the licentious life of Versailles in- 
spired as deep thoughts as the prudential 
life of a Dutch interior. Bouchier and 
Teniers in comparison are merely “ des 
compositeurs de contredanses” ; but how 
jovial are ‘Teniers’ peasants in their dance, 
how lustily they kiss and drink, and how 
wittily do Bouchier’s beribboned shep- 
herds and shepherdesses plead their love 
careless of the straying sheep! Neither 
speak out of as profound a life as Watteau 
and Van de Meer; but neither can be 
accused of insincerity, of lacking point 
of view. But who will say as much for 
Morland ?—for Morland, who tried to 
combine the arts of ‘Teniers and Bouchier! 
Who will say whether his ladies are 
housewives or courtesans ?—whether his 
rustics are rustics disguised as gentlefolk, 
or gentlefolk disguised as rustics? He 
was typical of the eighteenth century, and 
our eighteenth century had no point of 
view—it lacked intelligence. 

In art the only moral standard that 
obtains ultimate approval is truth to one- 
self, all other standards are of the day 
and hour, and it comes to this, then, that 
we find our moral standard maintained 
by no nation in more than one art: a 
Frenchman is rarely sincere in poetry. 1 
can only recall two instances to the 
contrary, and not one of an Englishman 
who has been sincere in paint. Reynolds, 
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Gainsborough, Romney, Morland and the 
rest failed not from lack of talent, but 
from absence of point of view. ‘They 
had no point of view, and a doubt in the 
mind regarding the different planes along 
which life moves begets an insincerity of 
touch. Reynolds invented the head 
painted with three accents, a light in the 
eye, a cast shadow, and a flash of crimson 
on the lips ; Gainsborough bears the: same 
relation to Watteau as Vandyke does to 
Rubens; Romney borrowed the three 
accents from Reynolds and applied them 
even more indiscriminately. I can think 
of no one except Hogarth who seems to 
have escaped the Dutch and French in- 
fluences ; he is our most national painter 
—our Jobn Bunyan in paint, for the 
most part a brawling street preacher who 
seems to have lived unaware of his very 
real talent, or to have lacked the intelli- 
gence necessary to direct it; it was only 
when accident intervened and prevented 
him from finishing a picture that he 
achieved any real distinction. “The 
Fisher Girl” in the National Gallery is a 
beautiful sketch, and the still more 
beautiful sketch in the Dublin National 
Gallery tempts us to say—“‘ Here we have 
all Watteau’s charm and the silver of 
Velasquez.” But what was premeditated 
art in the Spaniard and Frenchman was 
accidental in Hogarth—a boorish name, 
well suited to a boorish Puritan painter. 
England missed her great painter in 
Hogarth, and she missed him again in 
Turner. An_ instinctive and uncontrol- 
lable hatred of the drawing-room forced 
Hogarth into satire; and in a feverish 
desire to excel every one in his own 
special manner—Claude, Cuyp, Morland 
and Titian—Turner frittered away his 
personality. Not to lose oneself, one 
must abandon much that is interesting, 
and Turner did not know how to make 
sacrifices, so he appears to us rather as 
a thaumaturgist than a poet; he gives us 
miracles, and we like better familiar mocds. 
When we go to the National Gallery we are 
awed by “ Ulysses deriding Polyphemus,” 
but when we go to the [Jouvre we are 
drawn to “The Lake” by ifresistible sym- 
pathy. What is on the canvas? Only 
some incomparable mist on the water and 
a girl gathering blooms by the water’s 
edge. I have heard that Ruskin dwells 
on the moral law that Turner expressed 
by the ingenious device of introducing 
children sailing toy boats on the bay of 
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Carthage. But this device has come to 
seem trite, even a little foolish, and the 
lofty architecture a waste of time, and 
we turn from a somewhat too Carthaginian 
sunset fading in the middle of the picture 
to find our pleasure in Claude’s blue seas 
and exquisite perspectives. 

If Turner had not lived the world 
would have lost some wonderful pictures, 
but if Corot had not lived the world 
would have lost a beautiful soul,—and the 
soul of Corot, what is it? Three or four 
values hitherto unobserved. Like a lark, 
he sang his song from daylight to dark in 
the fields and woods of Argenteuil—a song 
the heart never wearies of ; whereas Con- 
stable, a brave and strenuous painter, 
no doubt, went forth in the morning 
to wage war on Nature. He grappled 
with Nature in her every mood, seeking 
to wrest her innermost secret from her, 
and has produced a mass of documents 
of the highest value to the student 
and some admirable pictures ; but, like 
Turner, has failed to associate his name 
with any special aspects of Nature or 
with any special manner of feeling or 
seeing. ‘There are painters whose names 
evoke certain aspects and conditions of 
things. Constable is not one of these. 
At the mention of Ruysdael’s name we are 
among the gloom of rocks in the midst 
of immemorial nature. The soul of Ruys- 
dael, what is it? A rich brown, a dark 
green and a grey, and with three‘ tones 
he paints his soul’s portrait ; and we know 
this grave man, about whom nothing is 
known, except that he lived in Holland 
in the seventeenth century, better than 
those who have written their biographies. 
As a ray lights up a rocky landscape, a 
smile comes into his face when he meets 
Bergen and Dujardin. But he stays in 
their company only a little while, and as 
soon as he leaves them the grey and 
gloom of his life are by again. 

No English painter has spoken out of 
the grave heart of nature like Ruysdael, 
nor did Constable trudge by pleasant 
mills and meadows as light-heartedly as 
Hobbema. Crome did little more than 
to watch Hobbema ; his pictures are well 
enough while we are looking at them ; 
they interest me as bric-a-brac interests 
me—they are charming, and nearly as 
impersonal. 

We English have expressed ourselves 
better in prose than in paint. 

But this may be said in praise of Swift, 
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Carlyle and Ruskin, that they deliver their 
messages without dissimulation ; their 
messages are partial, themselves being 
partial, and life’s tree forbidden to them. 
Swift chooses the roots of the tree for his 
ordurous relief ; Carlyle passes by, growling 
ashe passes. Ruskin pauses to look upon 
the branches, and goes away whining. 
Pater on the hither side walks in the shade 
of hybrid trees, caressing an ambiguous 
fruit. It was under these trees that English 
prose ripened, and became cloying to the 
taste, sweet-smelling—a golden autumn 
fruit. In the last hours of our literature 
prose attained to the beauty of English 
poetry, for though we would give no 
great poet for ‘The Imaginary Por- 
traits,” we would give all Browning. In 
Pater matter or prose had ascended to 
spirit or poetry; while in Browning— 
was there a poet called Browning ?—-spirit 
or poetry had descended into matter or 
prose. Behind Pater there are Landor 
and De Quincey, two great writers that 
have been found wanting—wanting in 
what? I am afraid none will ever tell 
me; only this do we know, that we re- 
member Landor as immaculate marble 
on which couples pass by talking end- 
lessly in low relief. De Quincey we re- 
member still more dimly, as we remember 
great aisles and ceremonial. The rich 
prose is like the pour of the organ; 
and we listen, wondering how the theme 
will reappear. ‘The dreamer knows not, 
but he plays on, secure in his infallible art. 

We may write in praise of English 
prose—the prose of our essayists and 
historians; but when the last word of 
praise has been said, something remains 
unsaid, and it is this—that it were better 
to lose our essayists than our poets. We 
are not thinking of Shakespeare, of Shelley, 
or of Wordsworth, but of Keats and Poe 
and Swinburne and Whitman—arid, un- 
readable Whitman, sovereign, sensuous, 
infinite Whitman. Out of what depth of 
life does he speak? In Whitman’s case 
there can be but one answer to the 
question, and this question shall be our 
test question always. And it authorises us 
to place English essayists and historians 
above English painters, and to place 
English painters above English sculptors 
and musicians. Let some occasional 








spriteliness be granted to our musicians ; 
our sculptors and novelists go together like 
four-wheelers and hansoms—we find them 
spavined 


a broken-kneed, wind-galled, 
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lot, half asleep on the rank at break of 
day. A summons shall be taken out 
against the four-wheeler, and the hansoms 
we will consider in their order on the 
rank. 

Tom Jones, the first, written about a 
hundred and fifty years ago, is the life of 
the casual man related by the casual 
writer, and we have done no more than 
to write many thousands of variations on 
Tom Jones ; melodramatic scenes are in- 
troduced ; religious questions are debated 
in the English novel, but the point of 
view is the same—to amuse rather than 
to interest, to distract rather than to 
amuse. I think Fielding was the first 
English author about whom it can be 
said that he sat down to write for 
money, and his voice is unmistakably the 
voice of the entertainer, and the choice of 
subject and the choice of treatment are 
exactly what an intelligent man possessed 
by a trick of writing would choose 
if his object were merely to amuse a 
typical collection of well-to-do people. 
We follow a somewhat prolix narrative of 
the servant-maids Tom Jones hugged in 
the inns, and the men he~beat in the inn 
yards, until he finally marries a spotless 
maiden who has followed him to London. 
Tom Jones is only a seeming ; it seems 
profound because it is written in the 
tone of the smoking-room, and because 
it is written flowingly, and I think success 
awaits every one who writes flowingly ; 
books are read for the motion of the 
sentences, not for their contents. Every 
one likes motion, and Scott supplies plenty ; 
his sentences roll as easily as empty 
barrels; the staves are beginning to fall 
out of Jvanhoe and Rob Roy—these 
novels roll no longer. New’ barrels are 
made out of the old staves, and these too 
will go to pieces in a little while. The 
only books that interest generation after 
generation are those few that are made 
out of the great vast unchanging life within 
us, and in England this life only finds its 
way into verse Thackeray, who wrote as 
easily as Scott, omitted to include his 
personal life in his books, and he seems 
to us to-day no more than an eminently 
respectable and commonplace _ person, 
writing so completely within the conven- 
tions of his time that it did not occur 
to him that Becky Sharp’s temperament 
counted for anything in the fashioning 
of her story: we do not know if she 
be a cold or a sensual woman, and such 
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a lack of perception as this condemns 
Thackeray to oblivion. Man’s intelligence 
and woman’s temperament are the lode- 
stars of human life, and though men alone 
interested Shakespeare, he made no mis- 
take when he came to write Antoay 
and Cleopatra. Becky Sharp we do not 
know more intimately than the lady who 
lives down the street, and about whom 
some gossip has reached our ears through 
the servants. Yet Becky has been spoken 
of as the best-drawn character in fiction ; 
and Thackeray has been spoken of as 
a terrible satirist, because he used to 
twit young ladies with wanting to be 
married. I wonder for what other end 
he thought they came into the world? 
He seems, however, to have succeeded 
in awing our fathers and mothers, but 
we who see that Thackeray was not a 
great writer must not think our fathers 
and mothers stupid because they admired 
him ; they were interested in the ideas 
of their time, and he reflected them 
agreeably ; and just as Fielding may be 
regarded as the equal of Gilray and 
Rowlandson, Thackeray may be regarded 
as the equal of John Leech and Du 
Maurier. 

A life of Thackeray has been published 
lately. The writer is an intelligent man, 
and I cannot help wondering whether the 
book was undertaken as a mere piece of 
book-making, or whether my friend be- 
lieved Thackeray to be a great writer. I 
wonder if he lay back in his chair when 
he had finished reading Vanity Fair and 
asked himself, “Out of what depth of 
life does this book speak?” I wonder if 
he lay back in his chair when he had 
finished Pendennis and asked himself, 
‘What kind of soul arises from these 
pages?” I would advise every one to put 
these questions to himself after reading. 
The other day I was reading Tennyson, 
and I laid the book aside and questioned 
myself: the answer flashed back was, a 
man of mediocre intelligence, who, if he 
had written in prose, would have written 
novels like Lytton. All the Lady Clares, 
Doras, and Lord Ronalds in his nature 
would have flowed on unrestrained. He 
versified agreeably the ideas of his time, 
and it was the tradition of English poetry 
saved him in a measure from his con- 
genital commonplace. Unlike Tennyson, 
Byron gained nothing from verse : he was 
not by nature a versifier, but he was 
one of the great personal intelligences in 
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English literature ; and to understand the 
mindlessness of: our novelists we have 
only to think of the energy with which 
Byron would have written prose narrative 
if he had put his hand to it. But it 
could not have occurred to Byron to 
write in prose,—he wanted freedom, and 
only verse could give him that. Verse 
is the legitimate vehicle of thought in 
England—it is our indigenous art. 

The novel came to us from France 
about one hundred and fifty years ago, 
with the drawing-rooms, and there has 
always been a tacit understanding that the 
novelist should write as well-bred people 
talk, skimming lightly over the surface, re- 
specting ail religious and social prejudices. 
Until quite lately the novel was pub- 
lished in three volumes at thirty-one and 
sixpence ; the libraries sent it round to 
subscribers for a few days, and no attempt 
at liberation was made until late in the 
nineteenth century. Until the ’eighties, 
every novelist must have felt that he was 
practising a handicraft rather than an art ; 
and that he was accepting a degraded 
form of literature, as Bellini and Doni- 
zetti accepted a degraded form of music, 
only intended for the distraction of the 
learned classes. 

A critic interposes. ‘‘ You have said 
that a soul rises from the pages of a 
book. From the pages of some books, 
but very rarely from the books sent to 
us to review.” : 

“Then do not review these books,” I 
answer. 

“ But we must fill our columns.” 

An answer rises to my lips, but I dare 
not speak it to-day. For I, too, am trying 
to fill a column, and the filling of it is the 
besetting difficulty of the moment. A 
dozen times I have asked myself what 
kind of soul arises from the pages of 
Dombey & Son. But no soul answers 
my call. Every responsible critic speaks 
of Dickens after speaking of Thackeray. 

It seems incredible that I should lose 
the profit and the honour that the publica- 
tion of this article will bring me because 
I cannot write about Dombey & Son. 
My mind is a waste. I have sat looking 
at the name Dickens, asking myself what 
I think about him, my mind a blank— 
blank as the Sahara. Far away in the 
distance a thought passes ; not much of a 
thought, but in my present circumstances 
a thought is a thought for a’ that. I have 
been struck many times by the ugliness 
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of the name in the last half-hour. An 
ugly name it certainly is; I am surprised 
I never noticed its ugliness before—a 
mean name, a name without an atmo- 
sphere, a black, out-of-elbows, backstairs 
name—a name good enough for loud. 
comedy and louder pathos. And while 
thinking these things, forsooth, arose 
in my mind an unexpected discovery, a 
literary discovery, and one of singular 
utility to a reviewer who cannot tell a 
good book from a bad. And my dis- 
covery is that the name interprets the 
quality of the writer. My pen pauses, 
amused and frightened by my audacity, 
and all the while the thought draws 
nearer, and grinning before me like Loge 
before Wotan, it assures me that a man 
bearing the name of Dickens could not 
have evolved the large and measured 
music of the Spenserian stanza. 

How exciting a new idea is! A new 
idea is like a new mistress. Lo, who would 
have thought it?—but a fact it certainly 
is that all the English poets, without 
exception, have beautiful names. Shake- 
speare, the most beautiful name of all, 
was chosen by Bacon as the only name 
under which the plays could be written, 
and with each play Shakespeare grew 
more and more like his name, more 
illusive, more recondite. Who has heard 
a sweeter name? And for the sake of 
the name let no edition of Bacon’s plays 
be put on the market. ‘The plays are by 
Shakespeare, and the name may be taken 
as proof. Another name, Andrew Marvel’s 
for instance, might have signed the poems, 
but the plays and sonnets required a 
larger name. John Milton, “fa name to 
resound for ages,” a splendid name for 
a Puritan poet ; and Wordsworth, a calm 
name, calm as pasture lands—where 
should we find a better name for a 
pastoral poet? And Alfred Tennyson ! 
how apt, how appropriate ! the Alfred not 
less so than the Tennyson. Sometimes 
the poems are all ‘Tennyson, and some- 
times they are all Alfred, and some are by 
Alfred ‘Tennyson. Swinburne! the full 
name better still ; Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne is only a name for a reed through 
which every wind blows music. Afalanta 
is by Swinburne, the poems and ballads 
are by Charles and Algernon, and with- 
out a moment’s hesitation we attribute 
Rococco to Algernon. 

That the name the writer bears should 
interpret the quality of his writing will 
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only seem absurd to him who has 
never been awakened by a name, thrilled 
and inspired by a name. As a bird 
awakens in the branches at peep of day 
my heart has awakened at the sound of 
Shelley’s name, and though all around 
me was dark, I knew that the day had 
begun. Well do I remember the family 
coach and the sunlight striking through the 
glass, even the sensation of the sickness 
caused by the rolling of the coach on its 
C-springs. Opposite me my parents sat 
talking of a novel the world was read- 
ing, the story of a lady who married her 
groom because he had violet eyes. The 
family coach lumbered on; and Lady 
Audley was forgotten for awhile in the 
delights of tearing down fruit-trees and 
killing a cat, but all the while my psychic 
eyes were fixed on the book, and when 
we got home I read it and its successors. 
I read on till I came to a book called The 
Doctor's Wife. The Doctor’s Wife read 
Shelley and Byron. Now why did I love 
Shelley beyond Byron? I know not. 
Escaping from the schoolroom, I ran- 
sacked the library, and at last a small 
pocket edition, long out of print no 
doubt, came into my ardent hands. It 
opened at “'lhe Sensitive Plant ”—that 
was enough; “and the young wind fed 
it with silver dew.” There could be no 
doubt. The poem breathed a spirit 
atmosphere—an atmosphere that I never 
discovered again till I heard the horns 
open the prelude to the ‘‘ Rhine Gold.” 
I read Queen Mab by the shores of a 
pale green Irish lake; and Byron, too, 
was often in my hands; and having dis- 
covered two great poets by the light of 
their name, it was natural that I should 
seek again. Dare I confess that the 
name that lured me this third time was 
Kirke White? Of course, the mistake 
was flagrant, but I will be just. I knew I 
should not find another Shelley behind 
the name, but it seemed to me a finely 
designed name. I could but regard it 
as the habitation of a proud and lonely 
spirit; and I saved up my pence. The 
volume came to me through the, country 
bookseller. I remember the volume, its 
price, its colour, its shape ; and the reading 
of the first poem was my first literary 





disappointment. With what stubborn- 
ness did I return to the book again 
and again! But the verses were im- 


pregnable, and for many years Kirke 
White cast a doubt over, if it did not 
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utterly destroy, my belief in name augury. 
Some years after a sculptor spoke Balzac’s 
formidable name one evening at the 
door of his studio, and I felt a thrill, 
nearly the thrill that I had felt when I 
heard Shelley’s name; but, discouraged 
by the Kirke White episode, I did not 
buy a French grammar and dictionary. 
“Wretched Kirke White! if it had not 
been for thy fraudulent name the reviewers 
would have been in possession of an 
infallible guide to literature for the last 
five-and-thirty years; but because of thy 
name they are still groping in darkness, 
confounding the English novel with 
English literature.” 

Since writing these lines I have inquired 
about Kirke White, and was told yesterday 
that he was intended to be a clergyman. 
I suppose that this is the explanation I 
have been so long seeking. It is sad to 
think that though crime has often cradled 
genius, piety has in many cases suckled 
the commonplace. But piety does not 
always go unrewarded, and as if in reward 
for this little homily, a new literary dis- 
covery looms up in my ken. Now, it is 
a fact that we discover no fine names 
among our novelists—only one, and he is 
not a novelist, but a poet, who, unhappily, 
writes novels. We _ find only colourless 
names, dry-as-dust or vulgar names, round 
names like pot-hats, loose names like 
mackintoshes, names that are squashy as 
goloshes. We have charged Scott with 
a lack of personal passion, but could 
personal passion dwell in such a jog-trot 
name—a_ round-faced name, a_ snub- 
nosed, spectacled, pot-bellied name, a 
placid, beneficent, worthy old bachelor 
name, a name that evokes all conven- 
tional ideas and formulas, a Grub Street 
name, a nerveless name, an arm-chair 
name, an old oak and Abbotsford name ? 
And Thackeray’s name is a poor one— 
the syllables clatter like plates. ‘We 
shall want the carriage at half-past two, 
Thackeray.” Dickens is surely a name 
for a page-boy. If I were not convinced 
that Providence bestows names upon us 
in harmony with the books we are 
ordained to write, the name of George 
Eliot would convert me. The writer’s 
real name was Maria Evans, a chaw-bacon, 
thick-loined name, but withal pleasing ; 
redeemed by its character, like the shire 
horse. But the Providence that shaped 
the writer to its ends required a hollow, 
barren name, without sign of human 
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presence upon it; and the name of 


George Eliot reminds me of the strange 
sea-shells that are found only on the 
mantelpieces of Pentonville front parlours 
—striped-backed, white-lipped shells in 
which it is impossible to believe that a 
living creature ever dwelt. But some 
women have had pretty, vivacious names, 
better names than the men, and I am 
surprised that with such beautiful names 
they did not write better books. 

As well here as elsewhere I may say 
what I have to say about woman. The 
gentle cow is not more unlike the 
architectural bull, nor the foolish long- 
eared hind more unlike the antlered stag. 
Alfred De Musset said that the greater 
part of woman’s beauty exists in man’s 
love of her. We think that, set free 
from desire, man might see woman as a 
small weakly creature, ridiculously shapen, 
with big hips and sloping shoulders, com- 
parable neither for strength nor beauty 
to the lank-loined creature she follows 
and whose dinner she cooks inadequately. 
But as man will never be set free from 
desire the importance of the speculation 
is slight. We clothe women in beautiful 
raiment and ourselves in ugly tweed, 
and centuries of easy living have produced 
a creature beautiful in detail, dainty, 
delicate, subtle, rhythmical, with a little 
voluted ear and hair abundant and 
odorous. A woman’s hand is more 
beautiful than a man’s—her curved hand 
is the warrior’s relaxation. God took a 
rib from Adam and made woman, and 
the truth was by the old tale-teller when 
he wrote. For as we are physically, so 
we dre mentally, and a woman’s body is 
matched by her mind. She excels in 
detail, but never attains synthesis, not 
being herself synthesic. Women can be 
taught more easily, and sometimes they 
reflect the talents of the men they meet 
very prettily. And it were well that 
the fact were fully recognised that the 
presence of women in art is waste and 
disappointment, ‘They pour into the art 
schools and learn to draw with incredible 
quickness. ‘They are in front of the men 
in the schools, but as soon as they leave 
their talent begins to droop : it is sad to 
watch it, sad as watching petals falling 
from flowers in avase. ‘There was Jane— 
she used to be the subject of conversations, 
and the professor looked upon her as 
Catholics look upon the Virgin, as one 
who will intercede for him if his own art 
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should fail. But Jane was wiser than we: 
she married, and now she draws to 
please her little boy. There was Madame 
Morizot, who made a lovely adaptation of 
the art of Manet—she carried it across 
her fan; and Mrs. Browning is an in- 
stance of a hen bird singing to its mate. 
But would the history of art be less 
complete if these two women had not 
lived? Ah, but the history of life would 
have been less complete if Cleopatra, 
Rachel, Madame du Barry, and Nell 
Gwynne had not lived. Nature intended 
women as the warrior’s relaxation, to 
succeed as actresses, queens and courte- 
sans—yes, and as saints. But in the arts 
they are a disappointment, and_ their 
failure in prose fiction is more dismal than 
their failure in painting. Prose narrative 
demands construction and resource and 
unremitting energy of invention, and this 
they have not. ‘True it is that one 
woman, by eliminating from prose fiction 
all passion and crescendo, succeeded in 
writing novels that are exclusively her 
own ; her name—-one of the prettiest in 
literature—is as prim as her novels, and it 
is her distinction to have brought the 
novel of manners to its legitimate con- 
clusion, devoting three pages to the order 
in which ladies should enter a carriage. 
The English novel began with Fielding 
and ended with Jane Austen. J think I 
can see her writing her staid little pages, 
while her sister is working a_ tapestry 
screen at the fireplace. The domestic 
mask is never lifted, and we read on and 
on until a great fear seizes us, and we 
ask what crimes these men and women 
commit when they leave Highbury and 
come up to London. Alone among 
women she seems to have created a style, 
though it is but wool-work. Charlotte 
Bronté somewhere, I think in one of her 
letters, reproached Jane Austen with an 
absence of passion; whereby Charlotte 
showed that she did not understand, for 
she might as well have complained of a 
lack of passion in the strange flowers 
and dogs in the fire-screen. Charlotte 
was a governess, and wrote books about 
governesses ; it is a sign of weakness to 
write about ourselves ; and when a novel 
comes into my hands whose hero is a 
man of letters, I put it aside. The 


critics ask what the Brontés were to write 
about if they did not write about them- 
selves ; they lived on a wold, and nobody 
Three consumptive girls 


knew them. 
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writing novels in a parsonage on a wold 
are certain to find biographers, and the 
Brontés have found plenty ; and all the 
biographers have clambered up the wold 
and have looked into the combe. But I 
have not, and /ane Lyre therefore seems 
to me to be no more than a melodrama 
written with naturalness and spirit. ‘This 
book and Vi//ette reveal a small, clear, 
nervous mind, in no way comparable for 
strength and independence to the mind 
that smiles behind Jane Austen’s pages— 
Jane Austen was never the dupe of 
the conventions she depicted, and if 
Charlotte’s remarks about Emily’s novel 
are sensible, her apologies for the morality 
of The Tenant of Wildfell Hall are 
rather silly. I am afraid that some of 
my readers will think that I should have 
analysed and dissected some of the novels. 
Well, life is long, and the editor of my 
magazine is patient. Instead of the 
proposed dissection of Jane Eyre I will 
throw this as a sop to my readers—that 
I believe if God had blessed the parson 
with sons instead of daughters a good 
novel might have come off ‘the wold. 
The name was all right, but woman’s 
natural inability to write synthesis, etc. 
This natural inability liberates me from 
the task of discussing the literary disadvan- 
tages that women labour under at having 
to change their names when they marry. 
A more interesting question and one 
well worth discussing in the grave reviews 
would be the relative amount of brain as 
exhibited by men and women in the art of 
fiction. ‘The prose countries France and 
Russia would have to be excluded ; only 
in a country like England, which expresses 
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herself naturally in verse, would it be 
possible to draw any comparison. Even 
a Scotch reviewer could not fail to 
perceive this, though the important fact 
might escape his notice that French and 
Russian novelists bear names as beautiful 
as the most .august names in English 
poetry. 

The beautiful name that Bacon chose 
is not more beautiful than the great name 
of Balzac, especially as arranged by him- 
self ; for Balzac added the particule, feeling 
it to be necessary for his work. Honoré 
de Balzac! When I heard this sonorous 
name for the first time a Cyclopean city 
rose up before me, outlined against rich 
skies mysteriously violet. The name 
Gustave Flaubert flows on the wind 
like a banner, and J. K. Huysmanns 
evokes “the white soul of middle ages.” 
The K. carries the mind far away down 
zigzagging Gothic alleys and up high 
stairs. At the top of the stairs a bell-ringer 
lives. He sits dreaming over the music 
of the bells, deploring the while the 
difficulty of getting a fine oil for the pre- 
paration of asalad. But for sheer beauty, 
Turgenief is above all names. ‘The elusive 
syllables are like the Fates coiled in their 
draperies, and not more harmonious are 
the Fates than the tales of the great 
Scythian tale-teller. Strange indeed are 
the ways of the Gods which guide, and 
we ask why they should have placed 
the light of Greece in the hands of a 
Scythian. He thought little of Balzac, 
but this is not so surprising as it at 
first seems—Corot thought very little of 
Turner, wherein is matter for a second 
article. 
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THE PROFESSOR AND 
BOBBY BRAITHWAITE. 


BY MAYNE 


RAITHWAITE picked up his hat 
B and gloves. His large, well- 
groomed figure blocked the en- 
trance of a pale daylight to the lawyer’s 
ugly little room. Marshall switched on 
the electric light, being anxious to see 
how a man takes supreme disaster. His 
curiosity received no sop: it was a com- 
posed, fresh-coloured person who thanked 
him for his services, and went out into 
a by-way that led to the roar and bustle 
of the Strand. 

“Tt must feel rather queer,” Marshall 
reflected, biting the end of his pen as the 
footsteps died away, “to be wearing the 
best clothes London can build for you, 
and still to be just a pauper—and a 
peculiarly discreditable kind of pauper, 
too, if you come to that.” 

Bobby, at the same moment, was making 
a similar reflection, almost as impersonally. 
He was slowly adjusting himself to the 
situation. It was not easy to ‘realise 
that, with the doubtful exception of a few 
shillings retained for emergencies, and his 
personal effects, he possessed nothing that 
he might call his own. He turned into 
the Strand ; and the publicity of the event 
flaunted itself before him on a newsboy’s 
placard. 

“Trial of Braithwaite—Closing Scenes 
—Exemplary Sentence,” said the sheet, 
flapping in the dusty March wind. 

He paused, fascinated, and two men 
stepped eagerly between him and the boy 
and bought papers. They were discussing 
the case, and Bobby moved out of ear- 
shot. 

It is not given to every man to know 
the shameful truth concerning his own 
father. This only son had heard it 
dragged out in Court for nearly a week, 
and had seen an unabashed countenance 
uplifted to it. It did not seem as bad in 
staring headlines as it had been in reality. 
Nothing could mitigate it: there were no 
extenuating circumstances, He had never 
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loved his father, who had gone his own 
way—the way now given to the world— 
without seeking affection or respect from 
him. It was not for Bobby’s sake that 1t 
had been done; it was not for anybody’s 
sake : it had been deliberate, crafty fraud, 
practised when half the ingenuity exercised 
upon it would have made Braithwaite the 
elder an honestly prosperous solicitor. 

“They said he stole pennies and things 
at school,” Bobby mused, walking in the 
afternoon stream towards Charing Cross, 
and reviewing, with an awful clear-seeing, 
the unclean record that had been un- 
rolled. ‘It was ingenious of the defence 
to try and make out that there was a moral 
kink amounting to insanity. But there 
was not: he is as sane as I am; he just 
preferred going crooked to going straight. 
It was a habit—a passion, I suppose, in 
the end—or he would not have plundered 
the clients quite so recklessly. I wish I 
could think he never meant to do it. 
Unfortunately, that is impossible. . . . It 
was a crushing sentence; but, Heaven 
help him! he deserved it.” 

He crossed the road in front of the 
station and came out beside St. Martin’s. 
Three months ago he had been a fledgling 
barrister, jubilant at being taken as devil 
by a successful junior; it was character- 
istic of the elder Braithwaite that he had 
paid his fees with a worthless cheque on 
the morning of the final exposure. There 
were Harrow and Cambridge behind— 
there were less pleasant things before: 
certainly there would be no legal career 
for Bobby. 

He drifted past the National Gallery, 
and past the recruiting sergeants, who were 
swimming majestically among smaller fry. 
The solution they offered was too obvious, 
and it did not fit in with the resolution 
that made it possible for him to hold up 
his head. He had a shipping company’s 
pamphlets in his pocket-book. They were 
not as cheering to a penniless independent 
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as they might have been. Nevertheless, 
he worked desperately round and round 
his prospects of raising money for a fresh 
start; he had excellent muscles, and 
pluck, and a cheerfully industrious spirit ; 
he did not believe he could fall if he were 
but able to put a foot upon the ladder. 

He had floated upon the tide of his 
thoughts to Pall Mall East, when he 
heard his name called, and a little elderly 
man pounced upon him from the rear. 

Bobby recognised an acquaintance, a 
diner at his father’s table, and wondered 
what he wanted with-him. It took him a 
few moments to place the man, and then it 
was by means of remembering his daughter. 
This was Southworth, Professor of 
Bobby did not recollect his speciality, but 
he understood he wrote dry books—and 
father of Val Southworth, who was a pretty 
brown-eyed girl, and a nice girl, and a 
beautiful dancer. ‘They lived in Kensing- 
ton. Yes, he knew the Professor now, 
but he did not know why he should 
accost him, as he did, with hasty feet, and 
an eagerness that made him short of 
breath. 

Southworth peered up at him, dragging 
upon a black cord for his pince-nez. He 
was a nervous individual, with close grey 
whiskers and a wide prim mouth ruled 
neatly across his face, 

“This is a shocking affair, Braithwaite,” 
he said. ‘You are going this way? So 
am I.” He hooked a thin hand into 
Bobby’s arm, pressed himself close to the 
young man like a limpet clinging to a 
rock, and, with the top of his head 
coming to his shoulder, minced uncom- 
fortably, half on tiptoe, beside him. “A 
shocking affair!” he continued. “Of 
course you believe that there were aspects 
of it not put forward—not made the most 
of.” 

“T don’t know what I believe,” Bobby 
said. ‘‘I don’t want to discuss it, thank 
you.” 

The Professor blinked at him. 
he said. ‘ Your counsel did not go far 
enough. He should have backed his 
plea by an appeal to science. He was 
amateurish ; he left the deep waters of a 
very interesting case untouched. ... Am 
I distressing you? It is not intentional : 
I am exceedingly sorry for Mr. Brai- 
thwaite. But an example of this kind 
presents so many engrossing aspects to 
the—the student that one loses sight of 
the more superficial, personal sentiment 
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aroused by its existence in the circle of 
one’s acquaintance.” 

Bobby’s astonishment at this strange 
address submerged his rising anger. He 
shook his arm free, however, and tried to 
turn upon his heel. He had been born 
with an obsolete respect for age and 
learning, and it had survived recent 
shocks ; but here it presumed upon his 
deference. He lifted his hat, and the 
Professor fluttered after him protesting. 

“T have hurt you! I ignored your 
point of view. I—I beg your pardon.” 
He was full of apologies, and he backed 
Bobby to Hampton’s windows, and 
buttonholed him against a background 
of brass bedsteads. ‘‘ My deepest con- 
dolence is yours, and Valentine’s with it, 
and our joint admiration for the courageous 
way in which you have borne a very 
painful misfortune.” 

This was, perhaps, not exactly what 
he should have said; though it must be 
admitted that even a diplomatist, if he 
had been plumped into the Professor’s 
morass, would have found extrication no 
easy matter. But Bobby was a simple 
person, and the mention of Valentine, 
who had been so pleasant in the past, 
had a steadying effect. He remained 
passive under coercion, and the Pro- 
fessor’s sentences rolled swiftly out of 
him, 

It was nice of Val Southworth to 
think kindly of him, because—Bobby 
started—he had been horribly discourteous 
to her. It was rapidly coming back to 
him—it was back, in the full measure of 
its enormity. A month before, in the 
midst of all the fever and apprehension, 
at the outset of the attempt to stem the 
flood of retribution, she had written to 
him, and he had not answered her. He 
had forgotten. It had been a letter 
of spontaneous, generous sympathy, the 
note of a warm-hearted young woman to a 
man in trouble. Dark things had rushed 
in and covered it; it had been hurried 
away, with so many other agreeable trifles, 
upon the flowing tide. And yet it was not 
a trifle ; it was a healing touch, put forward 
at an hour when people were far more 
ready to condemn than to console. 
Kind Val Southworth, the girl with the 
brown eyes, who danced so well! She 
and Bobby had always been good friends 
when they met. What did she think of 
him? It almost looked as if she under- 
stood, 
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He came back to Southworth, and 
drew the meaning of his words together. 
What? He became attentive to them. 
Southworth ran out of breath, and Bobby 
was able to reply. 

“Take up work as your secretary, 
Professor? I? Oh ” Surely Val 
was somewhere behind the scenes, heaping 
up coals of fire. ‘It is very kind of you 
to offer me the post—very kind. Yes, of 
course it is, sir; I mean it. It is unex- 
pected ; I never looked for such a thing. 
My hesitation is— London is_ hardly 
the place for me. It might be disagree- 
able for Va—for you and your daughter. 
People are such beasts. I thought of 
going abroad somewhere—Canada, Aus- 
tralia—the clean slate, you know.” 

“Tt is a temporary thing,” the Professor 
said. He held Bobby, peering nervously 
at him through short-sighted eyes, ex- 
hibiting, indeed, an anxiety that would 
have sat aptly upon the younger man. 
“Tt could enable you to start better in a 
new country, don’t you think ?” 

Bobby thought so, of course. He 
could not do otherwise when he heard 
the details. ‘There would be a moderate 
salary, which could be put by practically 
intact. He would have to live in the 
Professors house; and he would be 
asked to consider himself, during the 
engagement, in the light of a member of 
the Southworth family. 

“You and I and Valentine;” the 
Professor said gleefully, when they were 
walking west again. ‘We shall be, I 
trust, a happy little party. You are really 
conferring a favour upon us, Braithwaite. 
I must have my secretary on the premises. 
I am erratic in my hours of work—and it 
is absolutely necessary to know that he is 
some one of whom Valentine is likely to 
approve. She will be pleased with this ; 
I may say, in point of fact, that she 
already consents to it.” 

So Val ad been heaping the coals ; 
and after that there was nothing left for 
Bobby to do, when he arrived with his 
bag to take up work on the following day, 
but to submit his apologies. He found 
her in the drawing-room, beside the tea- 
table. He made an ample confession ; 
and he handed her the muffins while he 
made it. 

She was, if possible, even nicer in her 
own home than she had been out of it. 
Bobby, sore from a three-months’ buffeting, 
warmed to her; by the time they had 
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finished the tea between them he felt that 
he had come home, which was probably 
what she had intended him to feel. ‘They 
sat over the fire in the low, old-fashioned 
room, with its bow-window looking down 
upon the bustle of a main road’s traffic, 
and again Braithwaite adjusted himself to 
the changes that were making sport with 
him. For one thing, he had not seen 
Val Southworth in her own place before ; 
for the first time she was independent of 
her attractions as a dance-partner, a dinner 
companion, the picturesque appanage of 
ariver party. She was what such desirable 
persons are not always understood to be 
in less stimulating situations; she was 
absolutely genuine and reposeful, and she 
studied him with frank, kindly eyes, and 
kept her pity carefully tucked away behind 
them. 

He looked at the clock at last, and 
stood up. 

“Mr. Southworth wants me at half-past 
five,” he said. “It is good to have some 
work to look forward to. I have to thank 
you for that, and this time I shall not 
forget it.” 

She shook her head, a little surprise in 
her face. “I had nothing to do with it,” 
she said. “I am glad—heartily glad ; but 
until this morning I did not know father 
had spoken to you. I did not know x 
She checked herself in the act of saying 
that his intention of engaging a secretary 
had been unknown to her until its fulfil- 
ment. ‘There was an obvious reason for 
it; though it puzzled her that it should 
have struck the abstracted Professor, 
deep in his indifference to interests 
outside his study walls. ‘“ You will be 
the very man for father,” she said. ‘‘ He 
loses himself ; he wants some one to put 
his working life inorder. I am so glad he 
asked you to come,” she repeated. 

Bobby went away to the study, musing 
upon her candid disclaimer. He smelt 
benevolence in Southworth, and, though 
he admitted annoyance was unreason- 
able and ungrateful, it annoyed him. 
Oddly enough, he had made up his 
mind to take it from Val without giving 
it a second thought. But then she was 
Val, the girl whom everybody liked. 
What did he know of the Professor? He 
did not want to owe him anything. Yet, 
beggars must not be choosers; and 





Bobby swallowed the ugly phrase and its 
application, bravely mindful of the pitfalls 
of an unseasonable pride. 











“They came to mutual confidence upon a warm June evening.” 
From a drawing by Maurice Greiffenhagen. 
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The room which he entered was un- 
occupied. It was lined with books, and 
books, and books again, and the dusty 
piles of correspondence on the table were 
tumbled together higgledy-piggledy in a 
way to strike horror to the heart of a 
conscientious secretary. It was never 
very difficult for Bobby Braithwaite to 
conjure up zeal: he seated himself in 
the chair and began to evolve something 
approaching to order out of the medley, 
and he reflected as he began that he would 
now, for the first time, learn the nature of 
his new employer’s researches. 

Letters from German _ dry-as-dusts, 
challenges from America, crabbed notes 
and monographs in Southworth’s own 
writing—he bestowed at first an impartially 
moderate interest upon them. ‘They used 
infamously long words, these savants ; he 
arrived slowly at their meaning. When 
he had attained it, however, his mild 
attention disappeared ; he sat back in his 
chair and frowned. He had had too 
close a connection with a dark side of 
human nature during fhe past weeks ; it 
had sobered and saddened him; it was 
not a little dismaying to find it rising, 
spectre-like, upon the threshold of his 
reconstructed career. 

He pored afresh over the Professor’s 
papers. They set forth, with much 
polysyllabic discussion, the _ scientific 
aspects of hereditary deficiencies and 
tainted mental conditions ; they dissected 
vices and vivisected their possessors, and 
probed the dark places of the heart. 
They were written by very distinguished 
people—even Bobby knew many of their 
names. But—perhaps because of that 
enforced intimacy with sin and the sinner 
of which mention has just been made— 
the writers struck him as a ghoulish crew. 
They were so inhumanly busy over the 
purely scientific side of the question; he 
was not in a condition to appreciate their 
dispassionate outlook. They were bent 
upon laying bare the unhealthy, the 
monstrously ugly, eccentricities of minds 
diseased. There was more rejoicing in 
their ranks over the one unfortunate who 
succumbed to the doom they foretold for 
him, than over the ninety-nine just persons 
who falsified their predictions by virtuous 
living. ‘They clamoured round a criminal 
with a disreputable family history like 
jackals round a bone. After all, the 
polysyllabled swaddling-clothes made for 
decency : there was reason in them ; they 


obscured the gruesome deductions which 
were elaborated in their shadow. Bobby 
was glad of them. He tried to dismiss 
his own prejudices and cultivate the light 
of pure reason. He did not mean to think 
of how uncongenial his new undertaking 
seemed likely to become—how stifling the 
mental atmosphere bade fair to be to his 
unaccustomed lungs, if he could help it. 
It was another awkward stepping-stone, to 
be trodden warily lest it should prove 
itself a hindrance rather than a help. Yet 
again he had to assure himself that he 
was no more than the proverbial beggar, 
and-so must bow to the vagary of 
fortune. 

He had been told to answer some 
letters.- He turned up the gas and opened 
the blotting-pad. Southworth was un- 
punctual—it was, perhaps, to be expected 
in a scientific man ; at least, he had left 
work ready on his table. 

Bobby pulled writing-materials out of a 
pigeonhole. A pink, oblong slip fluttered 
out among them, and he picked it up and 
paused, looking at it with some curiosity. 
It was an open cheque to bearer for seven 
pounds, adorned by the Professor’s minute 
signature. 

“A nice thing to leave about,” Bobby 
reflected, holding it between finger and 
thumb and observing it critically. ‘No 
wonder Val said her father wanted super- 
vision in his business affairs. He is a 
disorderly old person, I am afraid; he 
will have to be taken thoroughly in hand, 
The very way in which he has filled in 
the cheque is reprehensible. The cipher 
and the ‘seven’ might easily be prefaced 
by another number : it would be a positive 
temptation to a needy soul with a taste 
for caligraphy.” 

He picked up a dry pen and tried it 
in the vacant spaces. ‘‘ ‘I'wenty-seven,” 
he said. “Oh yes, or fifty-seven, ninety- 
seven, anything you please. I must point 
it out to him.” 

Something—the indrawing of a breath, 
the creak of shoe-leather—made him 
look round. ‘The Professor had entered 
the room, and was standing behind his 
chair, peering at him in his short-sighted 
way, his long, thin mouth half open. 

“TI am afraid I startled you,” he said. 

Bobby rose in some confusion, “I 
didn’t know you had come in, sir,” he 
said. ‘I was just going to begin work, 
but I found this among the writing-paper, 
and—it isn’t safe, you know: it might be 
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stolen and tampered with. 
to remind you of it.” 

‘The Professor took the cheque, and 
mounted his pince-nez. “What is the 
matter with it?” he said, mildly. “It 
was intended to be sent to the bookseller 
this morning. I suppose I forgot it. I 
am not a very good man of business, 
Mr. Braithwaite ; but then, that is not my 
calling, you know. I shall hope to leave 
all that to you.”, 

“Ves, but——” Bobby said, and ex- 
plained. 

‘The Professor’s blinking eyes waited on 
him, intently, while he illustrated his 
meaning with the pen in his hand. In 
the end their owner dismissed the subject 
with a slight impatience. “ ‘There, there !” 
he said: “it is a trifle; let us forget it. 
We must get to more serious affairs, if 
you please.” 

He gathered up a sheaf of manuscript 
in scrambling fingers, and the incident 
was at an end. He seated himself, and 
he was no longer a grotesque little person 
with a disjointed manner; he was an 
authority, a master of his subject, with 
more strange knowledge than Bobby had 
dreamed of marshalled in his brain. ‘The 
tenor of his researches was grim: he 
was baring things which natural instinct 
hid; he was merciless ; he screened no 
vanity; he dragged the ugly secrets of 
the mind into the light of day. Bobby 
winced, but he could not withhold his 
admiration for the acuteness of his 
methods. 

The nature of Southworth’s occupation 
known, his dual personality came as a 
subsidiary discovery. ‘This investigator, 
more threatening to mankind with the pen 
than an armed battalion with its bayonets, 
was, outside his study, no more than the 
man for whom Bobby had first taken 
him. He was an undecided, timorous 
person, and he kept a normal heart beating 
for his daughter. Val was, in fact, more 
potent than the dry-as-dusts, the object of 
a perfectly human affection, and of a pride 
far surpassing any the Professor exhibited 
in his discoveries. He took them as the 
natural sequence to his work ; Val was, it 
was evident, still a profound and tender 
surprise to the author of her being. She 
charmed him. It was not wonderful, 
Bobby admitted, after a few weeks of her 
society. She charmed other persons who 
had no such close concern in her. Chance, 
or Southworth’s spasm of benevolence, 


I was waiting 
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had thrown a susceptible young man into 
her company. She was a pleasant girl, 
and Bobby had been considered a good 
fellow ; the invisible meshes began slowly 
to enfold the two, and one of them fell to 
studying problems of maintenance with a 
furrowed brow, long after his day’s work 
was done. 

He was not cursed with false modesty, 
and Val’s nature was too clear for subter- 
fuge. ‘They came to mutual confidence 
upon a warm June evening, under the 
sooty plane tree in the little red-walled 
garden. The roar of the road followed 
Bobby into the house when he tore 
himself away with too much already said, 
and infinitely more that might be said 
trembling upon his tongue. It was the 
din of the working world calling him to 
take note of the hard realities of life 
outside a fool’s paradise. It forced him 
into acétion—action, however rash, was 
desirable after the storm of emotions— 
and it propelled him headlong to where 
the Professor was .entrenched behind his 
study walls, 

Half an hour later Bobby came out, 
pale, with compressed lips, snatched a 
hat from a peg, and fled into the streets. 
He had not met contempt or contumely ; 
he could have suffered them, for Val’s 
sake, gladly. But deliberately, dispassion- 
ately, and with an inhuman skill, the 
Professor had dissected his history before 
his eyes, and brought the dusty volumes 
of his research to bear uponit. He was 
the son of a criminal who had played 
with crime for the pleasure of it, who had 
been steeped in it for years before his 





cunning failed him. Southworth took 
the life-history of similar examples, 
quoting chapter and verse. ‘Then he 


sent Bobby forth into the wilderness, 
with the deductions in full cry about his 
heels. 

Braithwaite never forgot the sensations 
of that night. For years after, the smell 
of late-watered roads, the breath of lime 
trees in the old gardens of the suburb, 
the starry lamps gemming street after 
quiet street, brought them back to him. 
He had courage, and confidence in his 
own power to rise. In the three months 
that had passed an initial difficulty had 
passed also. Val was quite willing to 
wait, and even eager to share life in a 
new country. But, unless all the long 
line of the Professor’s facts were false, 
there was a risk that it would be cowardly, 
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and worse than cowardly, to ask her to 
share. Bobby cried out to himself that 
he was a clean man; that what he had 
seen must stand always before him as an 
example ; that what he most hated and 
loathed could never lay a hold upon him, 
—and the wise man’s hideous logic rose 
to confute his assurance. After all, who 
should know, if not he who had studied 
just things as these, with all his intellect, 
for years ? 

It was neatly midnight when his feet 
bore him to Val’s neighbourhood again. 
He crept through the iron gate. ‘l'here 
was a light srill in her window, and he 
was glad that he was not to face her until 
the morning, because he could not tell, 
for the life of him, what he should have 
to say. ‘The Professor must be right ; 
but all Bobby’s love and manliness per- 
sisted that he was wrong. He was his 
father’s son. . . . No! not in that—never 
in that! He was not the captive of 
heredity, dragging at the chariot-wheels 
of another man’s sin. God forbid! He 
was, if anything, a being forewarned, and 
so forearmed, against temptation—one 
who had learned, by contact with it, all 
its vilenesses, as no other observer could 
have learned them. Oh, he was sound, 
contended Bobby: he was not good 
enough for Val— no man could be that 
but at least he was not hopelessly below 
her! He would never believe it. 

He turned his latch-key in the lock, 
and marched in. He meant to have it 
out with the Professor: this was not an 
accusation to sleep upon. It must be 
refuted by arguments not less convincing 
to Braithwaite because he dimly suspected 
they were impossible of translation into 
words. He went to the study door, and 
then, held back by knowledge of what 
this interview might mean, hesitated, 
gathering up his thunderbolts. .. . He 
pushed the door with his hand uncon- 
sciously. It yielded, and he saw beyond it. 

Mr. Southworth was sitting with his 
back to the door, in much the position 
that Bobby had occupied when he had 
been silently observed on the evening of 
his arrival. He held a reading-glass in 
his hand, and he was poring over some 
gold coins which were arranged on a sheet 
of paper in front of him. He had a 
penknife near, and while the onlooker 
held his breath he picked at the milled 
edge of a sovereign, and studied it again 
with the glass. Then he laid his instru- 
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ment down and wiped his pince nez, and 
tapped the desk with them, deep in 
meditation, shaking his head occasionally, 
making little clucking noises of annoy- 
ance. The midnight gas flared over his 
grey head. He put a finger forward once 
or twice and pushed the coins; he 
fidgeted uneasily; but he did not turn 
and see who was behind him. 

Light, illuminating his perplexities, 
streamed in upon Bobby. He remained 
standing there for some minutes. He 
flushed the crimson of excitement; he 
clenched his fist ; he laughed noiselessly ; 
finally he coughed aloud. With the 
cough the Professor’s abstraction dis- 
appeared ; he pushed the money hastily 
under a corner of blotting-paper, and 
swung sideways in the revolving chair. 

“ Ah, Braithwaite again!” he said, with 
the pnce-nez once more upon his nose. 

“Yes, sir—Braithwaite,” Bobby said. 
He advanced to a chair and looked in- 
quiringly at his employer. 

“ By all means,” Southworth said, and 
he drew the blotting-paper tidily over the 
money. “It you think it can do any 
good to open the discussion—oh, by all 
means. I am not the man to stand in 
the way of any man’s hopes, particularly 
as you tell me that Valentine has raised 
them. But I tell youit is futile. You are 
barred, not by me or by personal animus, 
but by the inexorable workings of laws 
past your control, Braithwaite, or mine.” 

He threw a little regretful sigh after his 
words ; his face, benevolently avoiding the 
young man’s probable distress, had an air 
of compassion. It was match to tinder, 
fuel to fire; and when Bobby began he 
spoke with no apprehension visible in his 
tone, but rather with a deliberation that 
brought Southworth hastily from his pose 
to a more attentive attitude. 

“T grant you, sir, that my father was guilty 
of all for which he has been tried and 
punished ; but I should like to show you 
that it is possible that he was no more 
vicious than hundreds of persons who are 
still at large in the world.” 

“Ts it necessary?” the Professor queried, 
gently. ‘That is conceded ; and it is 
also irrelevant.” 

“Not as irrelevant as you think, 
perhaps,” Bobby said, warming to his 
work. ‘*What I mean to say is—and I 


wish I had your powers of expression— 
that if you are going to rule out of the 
game all the people whose forebears have 








“*&h, Braithwaite again!’” 
Froma drawing by Maurice Greiffenhagen. 
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committed cruel and_ selfish actions, 
whether criminal or not, you might as 
well put an extinguisher upon the whole 
human race. For I suppose that you, 
who have studied the depravity of the 
mind so closely, will admit that there is 
a huge amount of potential wickedness 
existing, which, because it has not brute 
courage or strength of purpose behind it, 
never becomes active enough to find 
itself within the reach of law.” 

** Just so.” 

“And there are plenty of actions, 
committed every day, which are heartless 
offences against other human beings, and 
are capable of destroying lives and blasting 
happiness, without being accounted murder 
or legal fraud.” 

“Oh, dear me, yes,” the Professor said, 
patiently. 

‘“Take my father as a sample of the 
legal criminal,” Bobby said, and he pulled 
his chair up to the other side of the 
writing-table, and leaned over it, and 
fixed his adversary. ‘Take him on his 
face value—it is plain enough. Now let 
us take one of the other sort. Let us 
suppose, for instance, that a man might 
seduce a younger man, to whom a good 
start in life was all-important, into his 
employ under the guise of benevolence, 
using that young man’s natural con- 
fidence in a good woman as a stalking- 
horse.” 

The Professor had been in the act of 
wiping his glasses. He paused; and 
Bobby went on. “ Having caught him, let 
us suppose he proceeds to use him for his 
own ends. He suspects the young man 
of a hereditary tendency towards—shall 
we say embezzlement? It will do, I 
think. He believes—the course of his 
studies has led him to believe it—that bis 
subject is likely to be morally weak in 
that direction. It would be interesting 
to an investigator to see whether his 
estimate of the strength of inherited 
viciousness would be supported by daily 
experiment. Very interesting, no doubt ; 
but would it be morally sound to expose 
that young man to persistent tempta- 
tion in order to test the correctness of 
a theory? His fortune depends on his 
own confidence in himself. Would not 
the man who tried, for his own selfish 
ends, to destroy it, be as great a moral 
criminal as the man who robbed _ his 
friends of—not their virtue, but their 
money ?” 





The Professor’s hands shook. He hid 
them in his lap. 

“Such dirty tricks, too, Professor! 
Marked coins, an unlocked cash-drawer, 
an open cheque, the key of the plate- 
chest—and an affectation of blindness in 
a spy who was watching, all the time, for 
the first sign of weakening. But he did 
not find it. No, thank God, he did not! 
And yet he had not the grace to admit 
it!” 

Bobby strang to his feet. Southworth 
shrank back in his chair, glancing at the 
bell, his lips pale. 

* Pooh !” said Bobby Braithwaite, con- 
temptuously. ‘“ You need not be afraid 
that I should lay a finger upon you, sir. 
But ¢hats the meanest thing of all—! 
When I had falsified all your theories 
—quite innocently and spontaneously, I’ll 
swear—you might have allowed me the 
clean slate. But no; you would have 
sent me away, still branded to my own 
eye—not because you knew of anything 
against me, not because I had succumbed 
to the best tests you could devise ; but 
because I had fallen in love with your 
daughter. Am I wrong? Answer me!” 

Southworth could not answer. He sat 
still, staring, so shrivelled and speechless 
that Bobby went out of the room and 
fetched him brandy. 

“It has been a bit too much for you,” 
he said, standing over the little trembling 
man while he sipped the spirit. ‘“ Better 
now?.... Well, you see! By all the 
theories of heredity, with Val in one 
scale and me in another, which side 
would you expect Tae 

“For Heaven’s sake, let it be,” groaned 
the Professor. ‘‘It is not—it was not 
exactly what youthought. I could explain 
to you if you would give me time.” 

“Ts it worth while to try ?” Bobby said, 
not unkindly. ‘Their situation had been 
suddenly reversed; he was grave and 
sober ; it was he, now, who averted his 
eyes. ‘You see, you have presented me 
with such a handsome proof of integrity, 
that I am convinced I can make Val an 
honest husband; and I am ready, Pro- 
fessor, to hold to that conviction. I don’t 
want to call in a referee—particularly I 
don’t want to let Val judge her prospects 
of future happiness for herself. It would 
demolish her present illusions, and since 
they are pleasant and natural ones, I 
think we ought to agree to let them 
rest . . . Hang heredity, I say! Here 
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are two cases that refute you, Professor, 
under your own roof; for I think you will 
admit that it is inconceivable to think of 
Val doing—well, it zs inconceivable, and 
there it rests. It is not a mistake: the 
morning is not going to make it look 
different ; but perhaps you will agree to 
let discussion of it end with the night— 
for Val’s sake. I want to serve her as 
much as you do, sir. Please God, I’ll do 
my best for her; I do believe you may 
trust her to me.” 

Southworth still said nothing. He had 
moistened his dry lips, and he sat like a 
stricken man, parting and closing them. 
Presently he rose uncertainly and crept 
out of the room, and Bobby watched him 
mount the stairs. 

“Poor old monster!” he reflected, as 
the bent back disappeared. ‘He played 
for a prize worth holding, enough to make 
a man unscrupulous. Or perhaps his 
sense of right and wrong had been 
muddled by all his diggings in dust-heaps. 


That’s it: he didn’t mean it. He’ll see 
that himself by-and-by, and get his good 
conceit back again. He’ll see, too, that 
you can’t stem the eternal courses with 
cut-and-dried theories formed inside four 
dreary walls. Val and I are only faulty 
humanity, but we believe in being able 
to better ourselves, by just taking the 
common way, the best way, with all the 
rest. Oh, my dear, my dear!....Whata 
blessed, heavenly chance it was that gave 
me the key to the Professor’s puzzle! I 
would have won you, sooner or later, any- 
how; but I should not have succeeded 
without a heap of trouble. I wonder 
if I shall be able to catch you before 
breakfast ? ” 

He turned out the gas. His heart 
hammered on his ribs as he passed his 
sweetheart’s door. And so, with thanks- 
giving in his soul, and a restored self- 
confidence, and a cheerful grasp upon the 
skirts of fortune, Bobby Braithwaite slept 
the sleep of victory. 





GREY WEATHER. 
BY C. JELF-SHARP. 


HE great gold sun pours liberal rays, 
T (But it’s oh! for grey weather !) 
And sea and sky seem all ablaze, 
4 Aglow together : 
Outward-bound for an Eastern strand 
The swift ship cleaves the waterways, 
And far behind us lies the land 


Of grey weather. 


Sunbeams stream thro’ the sapphire dome, 
(And it’s oh! for grey weather !) 
A thousand jewels amid the foam 


Glitter together : 


But I must close my weary eyes 

And only long for dreams of home, 

For cool green seas and sheltering skies 
And grey weather. 


There’s many a golden noon will blaze 
(But it’s oh! for grey weather !) 
O’er many a spangled tide, with rays 


Aglow together, 


Ire I may hope to seek again 

My home across the waterways, — 

Dear shady land of cloud and rain 
‘ And grey weather! , 
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MEMORIALS OF BRITISH STATESMEN. 


BY DANIEL CRILLY. 


of their inherent power, those 

who have had the administrative 
control of the Palace of Westminster 
during the sixty years or so of its exist- 
ence have brought within its walls a 
notable collection of choice achievements 
in Art. In painting, in sculpture, in 
wood-carving, St. Stephen’s need be in 
no way ashamed of the possessions which 
it can show. These are all necessarily 
of a modern character, because, as_ it 
must be remembered, although a royal 
palace has been occupying for many 
centuries the present site of the Houses 
of Parliament, the old Houses, where 
the eloquence of Fox and Burke and 
Pitt and Sheridan had resounded, were 
gutted and destroyed by fire in 1834. It 
is since that date, therefore, that the 
existing buildings, with all their adapta- 
bility, comfort, and embellishments, have 
arisen. Except for the loss of such valu- 
able relics as those that must inevitably 
perish when a historic pile like the old 
Houses of Parliament is swept away, 
it was not a matter for overwhelming 
national sorrow that the disaster of 1834 
came when it did. 

Patching here and building there at 
every changing whim, as the years rolled 
on, had simply thrown together a mass of 
incongruities at Westminster. Corridors 
and passages so interlocked, staircases led 
up and down so bewilderingly, chambers 
and offices crushed each other up so 
stuffily and tightly, that everything was 
in confusion. Departments, as they de- 
veloped and grew in importance, had to 
content themselves with being shunted 
into holes and corners in the most out- 
of-the-way places. The utterly valueless 


¥ a patient and judicious exercise 


lumber of centuries had accumulated on 
every side. Indeed, if the great fire had 
not done its work in such an expeditious 
and timely fashion, the house-breaker 
would most certainly have had to be 
called in to clear the way for the erection 
of other buildings fitted to modern exi- 
gencies. 

The scheme of the new Palace, if it 
did not, on the one hand, contemplate 
extravagance in the way of Art decoration, 
did not run to the extreme of Puritan 
austerity on the other. The consequence 
is that if our eyes are not dazzled now by 
an overpowering blaze of colouring, or a 
voluptuous wealth of ornamentation, as 
we pass through the corridors and rooms 
of the House of Lords and the House 
of Commons, we nevertheless meet with 
much to arrest and satisfy a sober, and 
even a_ rigorously critical, judgment. 
With the subject and character of the 
larger pictures which are to be found at 
Westminster, the engraver’s skill has made 
the outside world familiar. But the full 
beauty and power of the artists’ triumphs 
can only be appreciated by those who are 
brought face to face with the originals. 
In my own case, I have often been 
impressed with the potency of one or two 
of these masterpieces. Remove from it 
the wonderful fruits of the genius of 
these painters, and there are few places 
in the heart of London, I venture to 
think, where a man who is free to move 
about as he pleases could realise more 
strongly the sense of being solitary and 
isolated, than he could by standing alone 
in the spacious Victoria Gallery, which 
connects the Royal Robing Room and the 
Prince’s Chamber in the House of Lords. 

At ordinary times there is not an atom 
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of furniture, or variety of decoration, to 
divert one’s mind in this great hall ; and 
cushioned as it is by many rooms and 
corridors on all sides, not a sound comes 
to break the silence which prevails. For 
the time being you seem to be far beyond 
all reach of companionship with your 
fellows. But this oppression of loneliness 
disappears, as if by magic, once your eyes 
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the Tables of the Law,” and “The Judg- 
ment of Daniel,” which are to be seen 
in the Peers’ Robing Room. There 
are also the allegorical illustrations of 
the virtues fostered by Chivalry, from 
passages in the romance ‘of King Arthur 
and the Knights of the Round Table, 
which adorn the Royal Robing-Room ; 
the six noble frescoes by Dyce, Cope, 
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The statue of the late Queen by Gibson. 


are raised to the walls where these pictures 
hang. ‘That in reality one is alone in the 
Victoria Gallery fades away out of recol- 
lection. It positively requires an effort 
to dispel the illusion that one is in the 
midst of the fighting men who routed 
Napoleon by land and sea. These 
famous frescoes are by Daniel Maclise, 
R.A., and there are others by J. R. 
Herbert, R.A., “Moses bringing down 


Horsley, and Maclise, which are in 
the House of Lords itself; and the 
sixteen wall panels which do so much 
to banish the natural dulness of the 
corridor leading directly from the House 
of Lords to the House of Commons. 

But if we would familiarise ourselves 
with the particular phase of Art that has 
been most consistently and continuously 
called in to beautify the Houses of 
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Parliament, and to lend an interest to a 
place which has been so closely associated 
with British history, we must look to the 
statuary of St. Stephen’s. It is the chisel 
of the sculptor and not the brush of the 
painter that has been invariably requi- 
sitioned when it has been thought wise 
and just to keep alive within the walls 
of Parliament, by a tangible and visible 
tribute of regard, the memory of some 
great personality of the legislative past. 
Portraits in oils are an altogether unknown 
quantity at Westminster. Visitors will 
look in vain as they pass through hall or 
corridor or chamber here for any speci- 
men of the work of Sir Joshua Reynolds 
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or Sir Thomas Lawrence or of any man 
belonging to their branch of the artistic 
profession. It is clear, however, that in 
the light of their experiences the authori- 
ties with whom the decision rests in these 
matters have been justified in believing 
that marble is more enduring than canvas 
or mural paintings. Some years ago, at 
much expense, the genius of Shakespeare, 
Chaucer, and Milton was illustrated in 
large frescoes on the walls of the Upper 
Waiting Hall, which is to be found at the 
top of the public staircase leading to the 
Committee-Rooms of the House. Time 
has dealt ruthlessly with those frescoes. 
The colours have faded away, the out- 
lines of the figures have disappeared, and 
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nothing now remains but blurred and un- 
sightly panels. ‘This seems to have been 
accepted as a warning, with the conse- 
quence that allegorical pictures or painted 
illustrations of remarkable historical events 
have not been thought of in the House 
for several decades, But it is only a little 
time ago that a statue of John Bright was 
set up in its place in the outer lobby. 

It gratifies our appreciation of the 
fitness of things to see that the House, 
in selecting those of its departed members 
whom it wishes to posthumously honour 
in marble, is guided by some sense of 
proportion, and that average capacity and 
genius are not put exactly on a level 
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footing. The Right Hon. W. H. Smith, 
for instance, was a model of duty in the 
Parliamentary arena. He was animated 
at all times, as he would say himself, by 
a strong and loyal desire to faithfully 
serve his Queen and country. What- 
ever task his fellow-countrymen imposed 
upon him he strove to the utmost to 
compass. He was not brilliant, but he 
was willing to take infinite pains. Such 
qualities deserved recognition, without 
doubt, but they were scarcely weighty 
enough to balance the scales, say, against 
the greatness, both in intellect and states- 
manship, of William Ewart Gladstone. 
Their relative merits, from the Parlia- 
mentary point of view, are justly gauged, 
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perhaps, by perpetuating Mr. Smith’s 
memory in the admirable bust which is 
seen at the head of the staircase leading 
from the Members’ Cloakroom to the 
House, while Mr. Gladstone’s larger indi- 
viduality is fittingly commemorated in 
the commanding full-length statue which 
stands in the Central, or Strangers’ 
Lobby. 

A comparison of a similar kind may 
be instituted between Lord Randolph 
Churchill and John Bright and Earl 
Granville. In the case of the first-named 
we had a singularly gifted mind, a 
courage daring and resourceful, a_ will 
hard as adamant. But all these were 
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to a large extent neutralised by a way- 
wardness and a fitfulness of temper 
which never made for durability of 
policy or permanency of achievement. 
In the other two statesmen we had a 
magic eloquence and a diplomatic tact 
which were guided at all times by a 
steady, sustained and definite purpose, 
and which wrought, in consequence, many 
advantages to the Nation at large. In this 
case again the bust of Lord Randolph, 
which is placed close beside that of 
Mr. W. H. Smith, and the full-length 
statues of John Bright and Lord Granville, 
which keep close company with that of 
Mr. Gladstone, probably express ade- 
quately the final judgment of Parliament 
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on the relative worth of the life-work of 
the three men. I might carry this point 
of mine even a little further. Joseph 
Hume in his day was a caustic and an 
unsparing critic of many of the financial 
proposals which came before the House. 
He was a man of much shrewdness and 
sagacity, and he had an unerring instinct 
for detecting administrative extravagance. 
Doubtless on _ several occasions the 
thought of his never-sleeping vigilance 
meant the checking of fanciful expenditure 
in various directions, because it is one of 
the abominations of the heads of the 
public spending departments that their 
demands or estimates should have to run 
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the gauntlet of review in public debate. 
But the House is careful to discriminate 
between a financial critic, however expert 
and effective, and a responsible financial 
Minister in the person of a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. Hence it is that, while 
we find a bust of Hume in one of the 
rooms of the Commons’ Library, we meet 
with a life-size figure of Sir Stafford 
Northcote—or Lord Iddesleigh, to give 
him his later titlke—in the Outer Lobby. 

Some of these statues, although, after 
the fashion of their kind, they were not 
naturally inclined, of their own volition, 
to originate disturbances, have occasion- 
ally caused certain lively commotions. 
However, as befitted the dignity of an 
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Imperial Senate, these have been kept, 
in the main, within decorous lines. We 
shall find nothing in the record of them 
approaching the romantic experiences 
which the love-stricken Pygmalion had 
in his studio, or the alarmingly sensa- 
tional adventures which periodically befell 
the statue of poor King William III. in 
College Green, Dublin, in former days. 
‘That unlucky memorial of royalty must 
in the end have become sublimely indif- 
ferent as to anything that might happen. 
In one instance its golden trappings were 
atrociously outraged by being buried 
under a thick coating of tar and feathers ; 
in another it was blown into fragments, 
which fragments had to be painfully and 
laboriously brushed up and pieced to- 
gether again. ‘The statues of Westminster 
had to rest content with a less thrilling 
destiny. Still they were not condemned 
to the dead stagnancy of an unrelieved 
monotony. 

Nowadays we take it quite as a matter 
of course that when Ireland makes an 
appearance on the scene at St. Stephen’s 
things should at once become lively. It 
is certain, at all events, that that calm 
repose which stamps the caste of Vere 
de Vere is not perpetually in evidence 
when Parliament applies itself to the 
solution of an Irish problem. Nor is 
there any rigid necessity for confining 
the application of this observation to 
politics. The infirmities of human 
temper can betray themselves in the 
realms of Art just as well as in those of 
Statesmanship. ‘To pass to an_ illustra- 
tion. Visitors may note as they walk 
through St. Stephen’s Hall, towards the 
Strangers’ Lobby of the House of Com- 
mons, that the portals which they have 
just left behind them are guarded by 
the statues of two distinguished Irish 
statesmen—Edmund Burke and Henry 
Grattan. If these visitors should be curious 
enough to examine closely the twelve 
statues which adorn St. Stephen’s Hall, 
they may observe that the Grattan memo- 
rial does not bear on its base the name 
of the sculptor. The omission was the 
result of a deliberate act When the 
Fine Arts Commission, appointed by 
the House, and over which the Prince 
Consort presided as chairman, were 
casting around, in the early forties of 
last century, for artists worthy of being 
entrusted with the task of fashioning these 
statues, the commission for Grattan was 


placed in the hands of a fellow-country- 
man of his, John E. Carew, who had 
in that day a very excellent reputation, 
An admirable specimen of his work may 
be seen in the large alto-relievo in bronze, 
representing the Battle of Trafalgar, on 
the Nelson Monument in Trafalgar 
Square. When the statue was completed, 
the Prince Consort, who regarded himself 
as an authority on such points, objected 
to the position in which the artist had 
put Grattan’s left arm. Carew resented 
the criticism, and tempers were ruffled. 
It was suggested that he should change 
the pose of the arm. With Celtic im- 
petuosity he refused to do anything of 
the kind. His colleagues supported the 
suggestion of the Prince Consort. Carew 
still remained obdurate, and in the end 
another artist completed the work, as 
we now see it, with Grattan’s left arm 
apparently sweeping away an opponent's 
argument. A close look to-day reveals 
where the original arm was cut off and 
the new one joined to the body. It was 
under these circumstances that Carew 
refused to couple his name with a statue 
which, he held, had been mutilated. 

All this happened many years ago, and 
the parties to the dispute now belong to 
the past quite as much as Grattan did 
himself when the momentous question 
was at issue as to how, in the marble 
meant to commemorate his genius, his 
left arm should be poised. However— 
other times, other controversies ; and it 
is to our own day that the distinction, if 
distinction it be, has been given of catching 
the cries and countercries of the fiercest 
and most strenuous fight that has as yet 
been waged at Westminster over the 
subject of its statuary. ‘The echoes have 
scarcely yet died away of the angry 
discussions, which were prolonged through 
several sessions, as to whether or not it 
was on the whole desirable that the 
memory of Oliver Cromwell should be 
perpetuated, so far as a marble statue 
could perpetuate it, within the precincts 
of a Legislature which, when he was 
alive, he treated at times with very scant 
respect. It was a foregone conclusion 
that if the House of Commons were 
asked to provide for the erection of such 
a memorial out of public money the 
proposal would be passionately resisted. 
This is exactly what happened. It is 
more than likely that if the ‘ gentlemen 
of England,” who held Parliamentary 
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representation to be one of their perquisites 
before the Reform Bill of 1832 became 
law, had been invited to sanction a 
similar proposal, they would have _in- 
dignantly refused. Some of the legitimate 
successors of these stalwarts of the pre- 
Reform days are still in the House, and, 
as might be expected, they cried anathema 
on the suggestion that the money of the 
people should be spent in honouring 
the memory of the Protector. They 
were, naturally enough, outstripped in 
vehemence by Irish members, who were 
familiar with the stories of Drogheda 
and Wexford, and the transportation of 





Sir Robert Walpole. 


Irish women and children as slaves to 
Barbadoes. 

The struggle between the Cromwellites 
and the anti-Cromwellites waxed fiercer 
every session, and there is no knowing 
to what desperate lengths it would have 
ultimately proceeded if the champions of 
Noll, by a happy inspiration, had not 
skilfully overthrown the enemy by one 
of those brilliant flanking movements to 
which their hero was so partial in his 
campaigns. It was on the demand for 
public money that the hostile forces were 
able to find their footing of opposition. 
Withdraw that demand, and hostility was 
put out of court at once! At this point 
Mr. Wertheimer came forward with an 
offer of an exquisitely chiselled bust of 


Cromwell; and Lord Rosebery, anony- 
mously at this moment, volunteered to 
defray the cost of a statue of heroic 
proportions. So the question of price 
was withdrawn from the jurisdiction of 
the House of Commons, and all that 
remained necessary was to obtain the 
acceptance of the two gifts by the First 
Commissioner of Works. Mr. Akers 
Douglas, who then held that office, willingly 
consented to accept them, and in this 
way the great battle over the Cromwell 
statue was brought to a termination. It 
is a rather tantalising reflection for those 
who were outmanceuvred in the way I 
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have described, that, instead of no 
Cromwell memorial at al! at Westminster, 
there are now two—Mr. Wertheimer’s 
bust in the Outer Lobby, and Lord 
Rosebery’s statue on the little green plot 
outside Westminster Hall. 

After this, to turn to the tame story 
of the John Bright statue is like watching 
a child’s game of battledore and shuttle- 
cock after witnessing a terrific broadsword 
combat. The one dramatic touch in this 
otherwise commonplace story is reached 
when we see how the non-success of an 
artist gave an opportunity to the admirers 
of Mr. Gladstone of which they were 
quick to take advantage. What was John 
Bright’s loss in this case was the famous 
Liberal statesman’s gain. Those who are 
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familiar with the approaches to the House 
of Commons know that the very best 
position that a statue could occupy is at 
the junction of the Strangers’ Lobby with 
the short corridor leading directly into 
the Members’ Lobby and the Commons’ 
Chamber. Fixed on its pedestal here, a 
statue must inevitably invite the attention 
of the numberless visitors who crowd 
down to the House in the course of 
a session to interview a member or to 
obtain an order for admission to the 
Gallery. It is just at this spot, where 
the statue stands, that they have to wait 
until their messages are carried to the 
members whom they seek. In_ their 
interval of waiting it occupies their minds 
to study the pose and character of the 
marble figure beside them. This favoured 
corner—on the left-hand side as you look 
towards the Inner or Members’ Lobby— 
was the one spot left unoccupied in the 
Outer Lobby by any creation of the 
sculptor’s art. ‘The three other corners 
had been filled by statues of Earl 
Granville, Lord John Russell, and Lord 
Iddesleigh. 

Suddenly, a few sessions ago, a figure 
of John Bright made its appearance in 
the hitherto empty corner. Very little 
had leaked out of this intention to 
honour the memory of the indomitable 
leaguer who had made such destructive 
war on the Corn Laws in his .day 
Curiosity at once hastened to inspect 
the new addition to St. Stephen’s statuary. 
But men who had known the famous 
popular tribune, the unrivalled orator of 
the Free Trade era, rubbed their eyes 
as they gazed on the new statue. John 
Bright! Was this the leonine head, the 
marvellous eye, the superb presence, 
which gave such wonderful emphasis to 
wonderful speeches? In face of a storm 
of hostile criticism, the unfortunate statue 
was spirited away, and _ disappeared 
like the ghost of Hamlet’s father. It 
suggests itself obviously to say here 
that this was the only occasion on which 
John Bright was ever expelled from the 
House. 

The “expulsion” left this enviable 
corner again tenantless. But destiny had 
already named its permanent occupant. 
Time had crept on from the date of 
William Ewart Gladstone’s death, and the 
commission for his memorial statue was 
well advanced. ‘The paramount claim 
which the great statesman, whose remains 
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lay in Westminster Abbey, had to the 
choicest position withir? the gift of the 
House was universally conceded. It was 
felt that it would have been a sorry anti- 
climax to all the touching and eloquent 
tributes, which had been paid to the 
nobility of his career when his fruitful 
life had closed, if the memorial voted 
to him by a grateful nation was buried 
away in some obscure and hidden corner, 
In this emergency it was decided that 
the Gladstone statue should occupy the 
spot from which that of John Bright had 
been removed. And from this decision 
no departure was taken. ‘To complete 
this little drama it is necessary to mention 
that a new and better statue of John 
Bright has been substituted for the dis- 
carded one, but it has to rest satisfied 
with a more modest position, standing 
as it now does in the inner Strangers’ 
Hall, which is off the Outer Lobby. 

It must not be inferred from the cir: 
cumstances which I have described as 
attending the setting up in the House of 
memorials of Cromwell, or Gladstone, or 
John Bright, or from any casual mention 
of the busts of Hume, or W. H. Smith, 
or Lord Randolph Churchill, that the 
many noble examples of the sculptor’s 
art which are now to be found in such 
profusion in all directions at Westminster 
increased haphazardly and in single and 
independent order, as it occurred periodi- 
cally to those in authority that a statesman 
here and there might fittingly receive the 
tribute of a marble statue. 

It was not on this principle that the 
decoration of the two Houses proceeded. 
The older statues—those in St. Stephen’s 
Hall, for instance—were sanctioned and 
entrusted to the leading artists of their 
day, as part of a well considered and 
harmonised general scheme. In the 
realisation of this scheme Queen Victoria 
and the Prince Consort, as the.evidence 
shows, took a keen and personal in- 
terest. The old Houses were burned 
down on October 16th, 1834. ‘The 
first stone of the new buildings was laid 
on April 27th, 1840. On November 22nd, 
1841, a Royal Commission was ap- 


pointed by her late Majesty “for the 
purpose of inquiring whether advantage 
might not be taken of the rebuilding of 
Our Palace at Westminster, wherein Our 
Parliament is wont to assemble, for the 
purpose of promoting and encouraging 
the Fine Arts in Our United Kingdom, 
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and in what manner an object of so much 
importance would be most effectually 
promoted.” This Royal Commission, over 
whose Councils the Prince Consort pre- 
sided as chairman until his death in 1861, 
carried out faithfully the objects for 
which it was appointed. It discharged 
its delicate and important duties with 
tact and taste for twenty-two years, pre- 
senting its final report to Parliament in 
1863. In connection with the labours 
of this Royal Commission—which was 
generally known as the Fine Arts Com- 
mission—the fact is rarely recalled by 
the popular mind in these later days that 
the chief burden of the responsible and 
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the head of the steps leading down into 
Westminster Hall. ‘Then in the next 
chamber — St. Stephen’s Hall — which 
covers part of the site of the old House 
of Commons, it was proposed to erect 
sixteen statues. ‘This plan was not carried 
out in its integrity. The design for de- 
corating St. Stephen’s Porch fell through 
altogether, and only twelve out of the 
proposed sixteen statues were set up in 
St. Stephen’s Hall. But, looking at the 
dimensions of the latter chamber, it must 
be admitted that the wiser course was 
taken. Sixteen statues would undoubt- 
edly have tended to overcrowding, and 
the fine effect that is now produced by 
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exacting task of selecting the subjects 
which, interpreted by the painter and 
sculptor, now so accurately, adequately 
and picturesquely illustrate, in and about 
the Houses of Parliament, the spirit of 
British history, fell on the shoulders of 
the two historians who were members 
of the Commission—Henry Hallam and 
Lord Macaulay. 

The specific matter of the statuary of 
Westminster was taken definitely in hand 
by the Fine Arts Commission in 1845. 
The original idea was that six statues, 
including two of Marlborough and Nelson, 
should be placed in St. Stephen’s Porch, 
the minor hall by which visitors immedi- 
ately enter the House, and which lies at 
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the twelve statues which stand there would 
have doubtless been marred by an em- 
barrassment of riches. The twelve states- 
men whose lives and work are recalled 
by the statues in St. Stephen’s Hall are 
Hampden, Lord Falkland, Lord Claren- 
don, Selden, Lord Somers, Sir Robert 
Walpole, Lord Chatham, Lord Mansfield, 
Burke, Fox, Pitt and Grattan. Of these 
statues John Henry Foley, R.A., was 
responsible for Hampden and Selden ; 
W. Calder Marshall, R.A., for Clarendon 
and Somers; Patrick McDowell, R.A., 
for Lord Chatham and Pitt; E. H. 
Bailey, R.A., for Mansfield and Fox, 
John Bell for Falkland and Walpole ; 
William Theed for Burke; and John E. 
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Carew for all of Grattan except, as I 
have already said, the left arm. There 
can be no second question that this 
collection in St. Stephen’s Hall forms a 
majestic and beautiful group of statuary, 
and that it is one upon which Parliament 
and the nation can legitimately pride 
themselves. 

But the most imposing triumph of the 
sculptor’s chisel to be found in the Palace 
of Westminster is the splendid statue of 
Queen Victoria, which occupies such a 
large space in the Prince’s Hall of the 
House of Lords. ‘To do justice to the 
subject it was fitting that the genius of 
the leading British sculptor of his age 
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should be invoked. John Gibson, the 
pupil of Canova and Thorwaldsen, who 
was serving his art in Rome, was sum- 
moned home to execute the commission. 
In 1850 he arrived in England to secure 
his model of Her Majesty, and after five 
years of faithful devotion to his work this 
superb statue was the result. The Queen 
is represented sitting on her throne, with 
heroic figures of Clemency and Justice 
on either side of her, and on the principal 
pedestal we have bas-reliefs thrown out 
of Science, Commerce and _ Industry. 
Gibsons own conviction was that this 
statue was the masterpiece of his _ life, 
and there is no reason to find fault with 
his judgment. 


In a large measure this group arouses 
our admiration by its classical severity 
and .the sense of stately dignity which 
it conveys; but if we make our way 
from the Prince’s Chamber to the 
bottom of the grand staircase leading up 
to the Committee Rooms of the House 
we are at once aroused to a less frigid 
feeling of admiration as we catch sight 
of the exquisitely easy pose and charming 
simplicity of expression that John Henry 
Foley has embodied in his statue of Sir 
Charles Barry, R.A., the architect of these 
Houses of Parliament. Anything more 
lifelike in marble it would be difficult 
to conceive, and if ever there was a 
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perfect picture in stone it is to be found 
here. As we look at this wonderfully 
realistic figure of the distinguished archi- 
tect absorbed in some professional design 
or other, we positively expect to see the 
right hand moving upwards to make use 
of the pencil which is so lightly held 
between the fingers. 

The one shock of disappointment that 
awaits us in examining these various 
groups of statuary is felt when we come 
to Westminster Hall. The Strangers’ 
Lobby, as we have noted, is held sacred 
to the memory of public men of a modern 
date, while St. Stephen’s Hall recalls 
generations of statesmen of the older 
time. Westminster Hall, however, was 
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clearly meant to house the statues of 
British royalty. But on what principle 
of selection a choice has been made of, 
the particular monarchs who are repre- 
sented here it is impossible to determine. 
Of all those who have come to the 
throne, from William the Conqueror to 


claimed that the full strength of the 
British monarchy is illustrated here by 
exhibiting statues merely of James L., 
Charles I., Charles II., William III. and 
Queen Mary, George IV., and William IV., 
Westminster Hall, as it stands, is pitifully 
and scantily furnished. Looking down 





Edward VII., we have in this Hall, 
where so many of them played conspicu- 
ous parts, the memory of only seven 
perpetuated. No likeness in stone of a 
Norman, a Plantagenet, or a Tudor. King 
appeals here to our sentiment or chal- 
lenges our criticism. And why out of 
the four Georges the last of them should 
alone have obtained recognition is a 
baffling puzzle. It certainly cannot be 


its impressive length, the seven repre- 
sentatives of royalty that meet our view 
make a very poor and pigmy appearance. 
They are lost in the immense space in 
which they are placed. Until this gaping 
want is artistically filled up Westminster 
Hall will never reveal its full beauties, 
and the statuary of St. Stephen’s will not 
have been rounded off in artistic and 
historical completeness. 


[The illustrations are after photographs by Francis Ellis & Hayward.] 
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BY CHARLES MARRIOTT. 








N most houses the sudden failure of 
| the electric light in every room at 
eleven o’clock at night would have 
caused only ill-temper and confusion, but 
in George Harringay’s big mansion the 
effect may be described as romantic, just 
as, though for an ordinary person to leave 
home without a purse moves ’bus con- 
ductors only to sarcasm, the same accident 
happening to a Royal princess gets into 
the newspapers as a touching instance of 
our common humanity. Time, of course, 
had something to do with it, for it was 
just after the last dinner guest, and he 
the Bishop, had departed, with that solid 
though muffled closing of the front door 
which more than anything else clinches 
the idea of prosperity led up to through 
eighteen courses, that the light went out. 
As in a visitation of Providence, the 
resources of the great house were imme- 
diately plumbed to their depths. There 
was a sharp spurring of bells, soft 
scamperings from basement to attic, -low- 
voiced consultations on landings, renewed 
interrogation of switches, but not a re- 
sponsive glimmer anywhere. Whatever 
light was needed must be got from other 
sources than that on which, as a kingdom 
on its constitution, the house had so 
implicitly relied. The very frankness 
and celerity with which this fact was 
recognised only showed up how well 
appointed was the house, how perfectly 
trained were the servants: there was con- 
viction but not alarm, alertness rather 


than resignation. It was a_ kind of 
emergency drill. The event brought 
out individual characteristics. George 


Harringay was urbane and unexcited, like 
the captain of a ship when something 
goes wrong; well aware of his own re- 
sponsibility, blaming nobody else, and 
even then making a mental note against 
a recurrence of the accident. His wife 
clung to his arm a little tremulously, 
though laughing, as they stood in the 
drawing-room, lit only by the upward 


spreading beams of the gas-lamp outside. 
She—and this is what George Harringay 
would never have understood—was the 
least bit sorry that it hadn’t happened half 
an hour earlier : it would have been inter- 
esting, she thought, to study the behaviour 
of their carefully assorted guests in such 
novel conditions. 

Downstairs, cook was reminiscent ; 
pretty parlourmaids, trying switches in 
distant rooms, squeaked as larger hands 
closed upon their own, and bold spirits 
made use of opportunity ; more than one 
shy affair suddenly ripened. Throughout 
the house was a sense of daring, of 
trespass, as in all well-ordered establish- 
ments, when menials penetrate to quarters 
not usually included in their particular 
duties. Even at the end, sceptics silently 
encountered on the stairs, each on her 
deliberate way from room to room, to 
prove that she alone had known all along 
that the lapse was but momentary. 

Robert, as always, was magnificent, and 
came to his master with a formal report. 
This was the final touch, bringing above 
and below stairs into intimate relations. 
George Harringay laughingly reminded 
Robert of the Queen of France when 
she was told that the people had no 
bread. 

“Lamps, then, Robert !” 

Robert bowed and withdrew. 

Lamps there were, but they had been 
so long out of use that, until they had 
been sought for in remote corners, nobody 
remembered that there was no lamp oil. 
Again Robert went upstairs, and, his 
natural perturbation allayed by his master’s 
composure, regretted the circumstance. 

“ Well, candles!” 

Robert compassionately understood the 
deprecating .note in his master’s voice, 
for was it not due to his master’s care 
and consideration for his treasures of art 
and service that this new quest was likely 
to be unrewarded? Lamps and candles 
were not forbidden, but discouraged ; 
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their use tactfully made superfluous every- 
where by the completest installation of 
electricity, even to the sculleries. During 
Robert’s absence the house was as, if 
auscultated for the two standing side by 
side in the drawing-room, and rang sound. 
Listening, George Harringay forgot his 
momentary inconvenience in this vindica- 
tion of domestic health. From basement 
to attic the place was well furnished, well 
padded ; there were no hollow reverbera- 
tions, no creakings or slammings. ‘There 
were also, as Robert presently returned to 
say, only three candles, which he balanced 
on the broad palm of his white-gloved 
hand. Robert made his announcement 
in a sort of respectful defiance, as who 
should say that chivalry forbade to divulge 
where ‘he found the candles; and Mrs. 
Harringay, with Paynter’s fringe suddenly 
explained, and a vivid appreciation of 
Robert’s unctuous reservation to himself 
of paternal correction, chuckled softly. 
The event, as she was yet further to learn, 
brought out so many things. Meanwhile, 
with Robert’s penknife her husband 
gravely shared out the candles, as the 
crew of a water-logged vessel would 
divide their last biscuits. Robert’s humble 
opinion that his master and mistress 
should have a whole candie was the 
occasion for what at the moment seemed 
a positively heroic sacrifice, 

“No, Robert,” said his master gaily, 
“we'll sink or swim together,” and Robert 
giggled deferentially the while he put it 
away in his mind, for the future edifica- 
tion of junior footmen, that he and 
his master had once shared their last 
candle. 

‘Then came the question of candle- 
sticks. Robert, with apologies for the 
reference, observed that persons in a rank 
of life he hesitated to bring to his master’s 
notice sometimes made use of, if he 
might be excused—bottles. 

But Mrs. Harringay, coming out of a 
reverie, said : ‘‘ Oh, I can find one candle- 
stick !” 

Robert implored to be allowed ; but 
Mrs. Harringay, with a girlish laugh which 
yet somehow quivered on the air like a 
sigh, denied him, and, passing like a homing 
bird to some unguessed-at treasure-hold, 
returned with a candlestick. Her own 
fingers fitted the piece of candle, while 
her husband, striking a match, revealed his 
broadly smiling face, so that Robert left the 
room sentimentally stirred by a flash-light 
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picture of his master and mistress in an 
almost loverlike attitude. 

They sat down, pleasantly fluttered and 
with a dim sense of picnicking, one on 
each side of the little octagonal table 
which supported the candlestick. The 
candle, the essential of light, as bread 
is the essential of food, invited to 
confidences as even that tempered glow 
which was the room’s ordinary illumina- 
tion could never do; and yet it came to 
Mrs. Harringay more strongly than ever 
that the faculty of confidences was exactly 
one of the things which that room and 
the prosperity it advertised made im- 
possible. ‘The first personal revelation of 
the candle, therefore, was the disap- 
pointing one that with progress to that 
stage which made candles an unconsidered 
necessity of life, she and her husband had 
lost the habit of confidences, and, what 
was more depressing still, that he re- 
mained unaware of the loss. ‘lhe reaction 
of her nature was expressed in an intense 
desire to make him understand—somehow 
to shake his hitherto invincible satisfaction 
with their way of living. 

At present, as she saw, that was hope- 
less, because the only thing that appealed 
to her husband was the novelty of the 
situation ; though, while she watched his 
face, she became aware that his mind 
was making an excursion on its own 
account. 

At the rate it was burning the candle 
would last for about an hour, and George 
Harringay found a luxurious pleasure in 
comparing the sum and substance of the 
things revealed and the duration of the 
revelation with the probable cost of that 
which made them visible for so long a space 
of time. Not the least factor in the slow, 
well-ordered growth to poignant rightness 
in the drawing-room—as indeed in the 
whole house—had been his talent for 
estimating on the spot the exact cost of 
everything. The piece of candle—eight 
to the pound at fourpence—was worth, 
as near as might be, one farthing ; and 
George Harringay smiled as his eyes left 
the steadily burning flame, glanced off the 
face of his wife, and explored the many- 
coloured obscurity, which was as if they 
sat in a richly encrusted cave. Just as 
the event, the failure of the light, had 
brought out the human qualities of 
the persons living in the house, so now 
this pitiful substitute summed up in a 
shorthand series of points and splashes 
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the latent values of the pictures and furni- 
ture. They as it were murmured their 
histories in a new language with an 
unfamiliar accent, and the total effect was 
one of subdued harmony ; though, more 
than present satisfaction in the look of 
things, was Harringay’s comfortable know- 
ledge that, pleasantly as they responded to 
this glimmer, they would as triumphantly 
answer the interrogation of full daylight. 
When his own face again submitted to the 
intimate scrutiny of the candle, his ex- 
pression was of such perfect good-humour 
that the hesitating glance of his wife 
needed some explanation. One would 
have said that any woman ought to be 
satisfied with the way his face bore 
the minute cross-examination of the 
candle. Just at that angle not only the 
present “state,” as an etcher would say, 
but all the preceding were betrayed, and 
there was nothing that should have 
sharpened regret or aroused anxiety or 
even prompted a question. 

That Harringay had known trouble 
was evident in the furrows over the 
strongly bridged nose, the crescent-like 
lines over the extremity of either eyebrow, 
and the deep chiselling at the corners of 
his now quietly composed mouth, which 
told of holding on for conclusions that 
meant all the difference between success 
and disaster. How he, more than most 
men, had been able to hold on was 
explained by the structure of the jawbone, 
still apparent under the well-rounded 
but not too heavy cheek, and the promi- 
nent well-shaped chin sharply defined 
by an upward-flung touch of shadow. 
The light, unhindered by beard or 
moustache, sliding upward, was for all the 
general roundness everywhere checked 
and varied by little planes, which, though 
they did not contradict each other so as 
to indicate restlessness, were sufficiently 
defined to defeat the effect of smooth 
complacency. One would have said that 
the face belonged to a man who had all 
along seen what he wanted, gone for, and 
generally got it; and if, in consequence, 
there were lacking the wistful evidences 
of ideals higher than the results achieved, 
it was a matter of certainty that the things 
won had been won cleanly and honestly. 
There were no hollows of remorse, no 
haggard leavings of sleepless nights after 
ill-spent days. The sleepless nights were 
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there, undoubtedly, in the slightly thickened 
eyelids, just picked out by the candle from 
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the deep shadows over the high cheek- 
bones, and the tired set of the mouth ; but 
they stood for the wakefulness of the man 
who cannot be quite sure, not that he has 
done right, but that he has done wisely. 
Altogether, it was the face of a man for 
whom to do right had always been not so 
much easy as natural: a man in whose tem- 
perament there were no pitfalls of passion 
or lures to treachery, but whose battles 
had always been over shallower questions 
of expediency. And just because George 
Harringay’s face was not strikingly a 
record of victories over temptation, it 
escaped the look of self-righteousness as 
it did that of complacency. ‘There was in 
it the history of growth and change, but 
not as if his ambition had widened with 
progress: rather that he had started with 
his present end clearly in view, and the 
rest was a settling down into harmony of 
a nature always strong but now less rugged 
than it had been; as if, whether from 
accumulated resources or increased com- 
mand over his powers, Harringay had for 
some years found it unnecessary to assert 
himself so forcibly as he once had done. 
He had not, one would have said, been 
dulled by the passage of years, but rounded 
in a more than physical sense. Growth, 
bodily and mental, was long ago finished, 
and he was now mellowing, so that the 
traces of early effort were already not 
obliterated, but softened by emotions 
which were altogether reflective. 

How much of that mellowing was due 
to the influence of his wife was apparent 
in his affectionate glance at her face. 
She had worn worse than he in the 
journey towards their present arrival: one 
would have said that where he had merely 
held on she had prayed, and that she was 
still waiting for the answer to her prayers. 
Consequently the candle illuminated a 
history that was yet in the making. 
Whereas on his face the light merely 
played upon surfaces, on hers it arrestingly 
betrayed emotions at work beneath them. 
It was significant, too, and reaffirmed the 
truth that the eye sees what it has the 
power of seeing, that while she had specu- 
lated over his face, where all was frank 
and open, he could placidly smile upon 
hers, which was in every line the expression 
of a secret craving. Her hands—one 
supporting her chin, the other stretched 
out on the table—still bore traces of the 
brush and pail, just as her eyes, though 
now unhaunted by any sordid fears, 
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retained the look of one who had been 
used to meet the grocer’s man at a 
disadvantage. Her lips, fresh and red, 
were compressed, and her nostrils—those 
unruly members of the sensitive person— 
quivered in response to some inner 
perturbation. It was not difficult to 
surmise that she had remained unbroken 
during years of privation, less because of 
any assurance of better prospects in store 
than because of her heart’s conviction 
that not for any manifest advantages of 
character or opportunity her husband 
would somehow succeed. What she had 
been cheated of in the process of succeed- 
ing needed the pitiless investigation of 
candlelight to make apparent, and even 
now, as always, was invisible to her 
husband. ‘There it was, however; and 
just how it had been possible for him to 
ignore her uncertainty that all was for 
the best with them was explained by the 
increased indulgence of his smile as she 
glanced quickly down from him to the 
candlestick and up again. He recognised 
in that glance what he would have called 
sentimentality ; but that she would at this 
moment have gladly stripped off her 
jewels and plunged her hands again into 
the pail was, as she knew, so far beyond 
him that she felt in every nerve of her 
body not only how much she had lost, 
but how far she herself had helped to 
throw it away. She had no illusions 
about poverty: none better than she 
knew that poverty in itself is a thing to 
be feared and avoided: the situation for 
her was reduced to the terms whether 
success with the man he had become was 
preferable to failure with the man he had 
been ; and all her heart, if not her brain, 
answered the question so strongly in the 
negative that this hour of candlelight 
appealed to her as a very great opportunity. 

The difficulty was how to make use of 
it. If he had been self-satisfied, it would 
have been easier for her to put into 
words the thoughts that were troubling 
her; but he was, as he always had been, 
so modest, so quick to recognise the way 
circumstances had played into his hand, 
grateful to those that had helped him, and 
never too proud to remember the acquaint- 
ances of an earlier and less prosperous 
time. That had been proved this very 
evening, for besides the Bishop, the Under- 
Secretary, and the R.A., there had been 
the Millers. As Mrs. Harringay knew 
well enough, the Millers had not been 
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there for their own edification, but simply 
because they were old friends newly come 
to London. 

Her mind went back over the dinner 
as if she hoped to find an opening in 
something that had been said or done. 
She was very quick to notice, and very 
jealous of, the impression her husband 
made upon other people; and, glossing 
over the circumstances which made their 
guests possible, she was sincerely grateful 
for their appreciation of him. They took 
him for exactly what he was, and, as she 
perceived, there was for them this differ- 
ence between dining at his table and that 
of the man born to his wealth: that 
Harringay showed in his face his personal 
knowledge of the absolute rightness of 
everything he put before his guests ; and, 
this being a true compliment to them, 
helped to make him popular. They felt 
that he knew and was careful to have 
the very best ; that the matter was not 
left to cooks and tradesmen, but was in 
actual practice, what hospitality always is 
in theory, the expression of his own taste. 
“ Well-considered ” was perhaps the word 
which best described his dinners, as it 
did his house, and his servants, and— 
there it was staring her in the face— 
herself. 

As Harringay often said, the thing that 
gave him keenest satisfaction was the way 
she had backed him up, and the reflection 
that he had known from the first that 
she would. More than one acquaint- 
ance of his earlier days had also arrived ; 
but their wives, as he pointed out, were 
awful warnings. He could never enough 
thank his perspicacity in having chosen 
her. She recognised that, to be quite 
frank with herself, it was just the sense 
of having been well considered and 
deliberately chosen that now afflicted her : 
the feeling that if by any chance she had 
not come on, what she was essentially 
would not have interested him in the 
least. Perhaps the happiness of a woman 
depends on the ratio between the kind 
of appreciation she wants and that which 
she gets. 

It finally worked out to this: she was 
something which, like his pictures and his 
food, he could impress his friends with, 
and feel in their appreciation a compli- 
ment to his taste and judgment. She 
was thus reduced to a mere framework, 
upon which he could expose the clothes 
and the jewels he had acquired for 
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her—a graceful automaton to illustrate 
the charm of manner he had foreseen 
in her at a time when, as those who 
knew his history must be well aware, it 
was not apparent to the undiscerning. 
She was no more essentially his wife than 
a Circassian slave. ‘That he did not 
happen to be sensual was no consolation. 
Some private value, though a degraded 
one, for what she was in herself—the know- 
ledge that she alone out of all the women 
in the world had the power to please his 
senses—would have made things more 
tolerable. As it was, he valued her for 
her adaptability, which implied her capa- 
city for being any sort of woman except 
precisely that one he had asked to marry 
him. 

This concentration of her vague dis- 
satisfaction into a personal grievance 
made it all the more difficult for her to 
speak, and, his face telling her which way 
his thoughts were tending, she was deter- 
mined to let him have the first word. 
When he again looked round the room, 
she followed his glance, and paused with 
him on the milestones of the journey 
that they had already taken together ; the 
successive deposits of that progress which 
had finally made the room and themselves 
what they were. Each summed up the 
matter in a different way ; and when their 
eyes, returning, met across the table, and 
hers positively dragged his down to the 
candlestick, she knew as plainly as if he 
had spoken that he was thinking of the 
Bishop. ‘The Bishop and the candlestick 
—there were the extremities ! 

He smiled, but she sighed. ‘The 
commonplace utensil, a mere tin support 
—brutally, a candlestick—with the ring- 
shaped handle half wunsoldered, was 
equally a touchstone for both of them. 
To the man it gave, more than any 
other object in the room, a measure of the 
distance they had travelled to make the 
Bishop possible. The pictures, betrayed 
by a waxy gleam or arrowy flash, as they 
were oil or water-colour paintings, certainly 
made history, but they recorded only 
differences of degree, and the earliest of 
them still belonged to his life as a success- 
ful man. But the candlestick was of that 
other time, and, as his eyes showed, his 
mind pounced upon it as a teacher will 
triumphantly lay hands on an object and 
say, ‘‘ There, that’s what I mean!” That, 
also, was what she meant, but could not 
say ; and, hungrily watching her husband’s 





face, she saw only—and it may be taken 
that what she did not see in her husband’s 
face did not exist—all his flattering sense 
of the man he had become since the days 
when the candlestick represented one of 
the brutal needs of existence. 

She wondered whether he could be 
made to understand that she had kept 
the candlestick as a man keeps a glove 
or a dead violet, in memory, not of a 
different woman, but of an earlier phase 
of the same woman he has married : that, 
no less than it now supported the material 
light which summed up and illuminated 
his success, it upheld for her the un- 
wavering flame of a white love which 
would have persisted through his failure 
or disgrace. 

“How it all comes back!” he said: 
“the Sunday joint, the shilling gallery, 
the bottle of wine at Christmas.” 

For a moment her eyes smarted as the 
thought flashed into her mind that he 
did understand ; but when he turned the 
candlestick about and went on to say, 
“Tm glad it has never been lost,” she 
was disillusioned. 

That he could calmly consider the 
possibility of the candlestick being lost— 
indeed, that its preservation could strike 
him as accidental—only proved to her 
what a thickness of insensibility she would 
have to pierce through to make him 
understand. 

“If there is one thing I am thankful 
for,” he said reflectively, “‘it is that we 
had just that experience. It makes the 
present so much more conscious. Like 
the retired sailor, you know, who got a 
man to wake him every morning at six 
o'clock, so that he could enjoy the luxury 
of cursing him and turning over to go to 
sleep again.” 

Again he smiled, and as it were 
measured the distance not of space but 
of time and condition between the candle- 
stick and the room in which they sat. 

“TI suppose,” he continued, ‘that is 
the only thing left which belongs to that 
time, except,” he touched her hand, kindly 
rather than tenderly, “ your wedding ring, 
dear.” 

“There are ourselves,” she said, eager- 
ness making her voice sound harshly. 

‘**] wonder how much of ourselves ?” he 
said. ‘ According to the theory that every 
seven years makes us entirely new men 
and women, we are at least thrice removed 
from what we were then .. . thrice 
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removed. Perhaps it seems a brutal thing 
to say,” he went on, “but I can’t help 
feeling it is fortunate we neither of us 
have any relations. Don’t think,” he 
added hastily, “that I mean that one 
would be ashamed: it’s quite a different 
feeling—-a kind of embarrassment. You 
remember Lamb’s essay on poor relations ? 
Of course, poor friends are quite another 
matter: they know all about you just as 
if they were relations, but they don’t 
require or insist upon making explanations 
in public.” 

‘“* How are the Millers ”—she could not 
help the words—“ coming on ?” 

He shook his head and smiled com- 
passionately. “Not at all,” he said. 
“They remain just where we—left them ; 
except, of course, as regards their family. 
It’s always the way with people like that, 
isn’t it? Four children,” he murmured, 
in a tone that was half reproachful, half 
commiserating—‘“‘and I suppose Mrs. 
Miller told you ?” 

She nodded absent-mindedly, and then, 
leaning forward with both arms on the 
table, she said, ‘When you spoke of 
relations, did you include children ? ” 

** No, indeed!” he replied, putting his 
hand on hers and speaking with that 
impulsive, boyish honesty which helped 
to make him so popular, “I have always 
regretted, always been disappointed, that 
we have never had any children.” 

Still keeping his hand on hers, he looked 
round the room again. ‘This time he 
sighed, while she smiled, but not com- 
placently. 

“To have inherited all this!” 
asked, the candlepoints in her 
twinkling ironically. 

“This and ourselves,” he 
gravely, 

“ Ourselves—when ?” she asked, with a 
little breathless catch between the words. 

He looked at her with some surprise. 
“Well,” he said, “ if what they say is right, 
that the race is steadily progressing, it is 
surely the duty of each of us to lift it 
along. If you think of our childhood— 
yours and mine—I suppose you'll agree 
that we could give a son or a daughter a 
better start in life than we had? Do you 
know,” he added, his voice dropping to 
a confidential murmur, “I have never 
quite given up hope: have you ?” 

She drew away her hands and leaned 
back in her chair. It came to her very 
strongly that of late years “hope” was 
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not the word she would have used. She 
would hardly have put it even to herself 
that “fear” more nearly described the 
character of her meditations on the 
subject ; but she certainly did not hope. 
Not in the least for a child identified 
with all this prosperity. Yet how could 
she tell him that, failing a child of the 
lean years, she wished never to have one ? 
Putting it so would have implied that the 
only child she cared about would have 
been substantially the child of another 
man—thrice removed, in his own words. 

Misinterpreting her silence, he said 
eagerly: “You don’t think there’s any 
possibility, do you ?” 

The big man, leaning forward with the 
boyish flush on his cheeks, made a pathetic 
picture ; but, try as she would, she could 
not feel sorry for him. ‘The whole thing, 
as she remembered the past, was too 
much like eating your cake and then 
crying for it. 

So she shook her head remorselessly, 
and he gulped down his disappointment 
like a very schoolboy. She fell to 
wondering whether, as her general adapta- 
bility was the reason for his tender pride 
in her, her being unable to back him up 
in this particular would expose her to his 
reproaches. From his point of view he 
had every right to reproach her, though, 
as she immediately recognised, he was 
too essentially—well-bred, she supposed 
was the word. And indeed his look of 
concern was almost funny, as if, she 
thought, he had forgotten to give an order 
of hers to the florist. 

“It must have been a much more 
serious deprivation to you than I have 
supposed,” he said, and she felt as if she 
ought to have replied, “Oh, please don’t 
mention it.” That she didn’t was due to 
her recognition that in his blundering way 
he had helped to define for her the root 
of her grievance against him and the life 
he expected her to live contentedly. And 
of course it was too late to do anything: 
it would have been absurd, for example, 
to have asked him to take her back to 
the five-rroomed cottage and the weekly 
struggle with bills. She was free to go 
back in imagination, but that was not 
enough : her nature cried out for a symbol, 
and though the candlestick was a symbol, 
it was inadequate, exactly because it 
belonged so exclusively to the past, and 
emphasised instead of bridging over the 
gulf between then and now. 
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She knew now that her vague desire 
had been all along for a child, recklessly 
begotten and born into poverty under the 
wings of a love which would have made 
their fight with circumstances a holy war. 
They had been supported by a purpose 
in the struggle, it was true, but the pur- 
pose had been just this room in which 
they sat, and the dinners, and the Bishop, 
and all the rest of it. Although she knew 
that it would be no use, she had a per- 
verse desire to lash out, to tell her husband 
in plain, bitter words how little she cared — 


that what for him was success for her was 
worse than failure; but while’ she 
hesitated, the door opened, and Robert 
came into the room. It was so_ like 
Robert to say nothing ; to leave whatever 
putting right had been done to be taken 
for granted. He stood just within the 
door, and one by one, in a dozen places, 
over the mantelpiece, round the walls, 
and even on the piano, the glowworm 
lights dissolved the shadows. Mrs, 
Harringay smiled and blew out the 
candle. 


THE FORERUNNER, 


BY CHRISTIAN BURKE. 


THREE-DAYS’ moon above the mist-crowned hill, 
A And in the half-thawed lake her image set, 
Dim and mysterious, sombre trees and still, 
That scarce have felt within them stirring yet 
The new wine of the sap—dun fields and bare, 
And overhead the rooks in wheeling flight, 
A line of darkness in the upper air. 


Across the moorland sweeps the lonely wind, 
And the pale sun that warmed the earlier day 
Has wearied of his task, and slipt behind 
The low entrenchments of his cloud-walls grey : 
Sickly the grass, by hungry sheep down-trod, 
Only the crocus in his cloth of gold 
Has courage yet to pierce the barren sod! 


A cold and silent world—yet is the hush 

Not like the sleep of winter, calm, profound, 
But that expectant stillness ere the rush 

Of a full harmony of living sound: 
And in the chilly dawn the blackbird’s song 

Is all of apple-blooms, and forests green, 
And nests that shall be built again erelong ! 


Faint and elusive is the Season’s charm, 

That like some flower with petals tightly curl’d, 
Wraps warmly round from rude assault and harm 
The loveliness that yet shall flood the world: 

For soon will eager swallows take the wing 
And fill the earth with glad rejoicing cries— 
The gay outriders of the Court of Spring ! 

















“The face of one of many cataracts.” 


THE VICTORIA FALLS ON THE ZAMBESI RIVER. 


BY C. DOUGLAS-JONES. 


T is nearly fifty years ago since the 
renowned traveller, David Living- 
stone, who was then exploring the 

Zambesi River towards its source, dis- 
covered the great Falls and named them 
after our late Most Gracious Queen. 
Since then travellers from time to time 
have visited them and written of their 
entrancing beauty and magnificence. 

Now that the country has come under 

the rule of the British South Africa 
Company, and, owing to the foresight 
and determination of the late Mr. C. J. 
Rhodes, the railway is being pushed 
northwards from Bulawayo, in Southern 
Rhodesia, and should reach the Victoria 
Falls in a few months, visitors are already 
hastening to see one of Nature’s most 
wonderful phenomena, and when once 
the railway is opened numbers from all 
over the world will follow in their foot- 
steps. 

As is well known, the Zambesi and 

Congo rivers have the same watershed, 
the former river taking.a southerly course, 


and eventually flowing into the Indian 
Ocean on the east. The latter river, 
taking a northerly course, discharges its 
waters into the Atlantic Ocean on the 
west. ‘The Zambesi, after flowing south 
for several miles, turns east, and keeps 
this as a general direction throughout its 
entire length. 

Before proceeding to describe the beauty 
and natural architecture of the Falls, it 
would be well to endeavour, with the aid 
of the accompanying plan and _ bird’s- 
eye view, to give some idea of how 
the river comes to form a gigantic water- 
fall. Briefly, then, what happens is this. 
A broad river with a comparatively 
slow current suddenly hurls itself into a 
narrow crack or fissure in the earth which 
reaches across its bed from bank to bank. 
This fissure is of an average width of 
three hundred feet and a depth of four 
hundred feet, and has one narrow outlet 
six hundred feet wide by which the water 
collected in it can escape, and this nearer 
to one end than the other. As can easily 
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be imagined, the volume of water collected 
at the bottom of the fissure is enormous, 
and having only a small exit comes rushing 
and surging out with great force. 
Immediately after leaving the fissure 
the gorge, into which the water flows, 
makes a sharp bend. ‘This still more 
increases the agitation of the water, and 
the name—‘ Boiling Pot ”—given to this 
bend is most expressive. At the Boiling 
Pot the river begins a tortuous course of 
some thirty miles between cliffs four 


banks. ‘The peacefully flowing stream is 
dotted with islands. On these grow 
stately palms, and around them the water- 
fowl may be seen ever on the look-out for 
small fish. Again, from some deep pool 
the huge head of a hippopotamus will 
lazily emerge, to disappear after a few 
seconds with a snort of contentment. 
Nothing appears to prevent this peaceful 
scene being undisturbed for miles. But 
wait! Presently we hear a dull roar, and 
see a cloud of spray rising out of the 

river from bank to bank. 
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Something wonderful has 
happened: the river has 


ls suddenly come to an end. 
ia Across its course there rise 
\s" the tops of steep cliffs, 


ee capped by large evergreen 
~ trees seen but indistinctly 
by reason of the cloud of 
mist that is rising from 
the river. In the middle 
of the stream, and appar- 
ently where it ends, is 
Livingstone Island, behind 
which the clouds of spray 
are rising thickest. 

oe Shortly we reach the 
spot where the river disap 
pears <A large deep chasm 
is reaching right across its 
bed, and into this the water 
is falling with a mighty 
roar. ‘The narrowness of 
this chasm, bounded on 
either side by steep perpen- 
dicular cliffs four hundred 
feet high, its length lost 
in mist and the surging 
waters at the bottom, to- 
gether form a picture of 








Sketch Plan of Victoria Falls. 


indescribable grandeur. 
Across this picture Nature 


Note.—A to B along top of Falls 1800 yards wide; A to C 1200 yards ; has drawn a_ band _ of 


C to B 600 yards. 


hundred feet high. This gorge or cajfion 
is about six hundred feet wide throughout 
its entire length, and zigzags backwards 
and forwards until the river widens out 
again. At present only two places in this 
gorge are known where it is possible to 
descend the otherwise perpendicular cliffs 
to the level of the water. 

Immediately above the Falls the Zambesi, 
which is here running north and south, is 
in places over a mile wide. Exquisite 
views of the river are obtained from the 


colour—the rainbow — 

spanning the gorge. These 
rainbows are one of the features of the 
Victoria Falls. At every turn the sun 
on the mist causes it to become full of 
prismatic colour, now as a rainbow, now 
as a variegated coloured cloud, but always 
of surpassing beauty. 

The cliff over which the water falls and 
the cliff opposite are of the same level, 
and it is from this opposite cliff that we 
get the best views of the Falls. 

Walking round the west end of the 
chasm, and keeping as close as we dare to 
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the edge of the cliff, we come opposite the fact, it appears never to reach the bottom, 
“ Devil’s Cataract.” As the water breaks _ but all to come up again in mist. 
over the edge it becomes snow-white, and The fact of looking down into great 





Bird’s-eye view of the Victoria Falls. 
By permission of Messrs. Longmans, Green, & Co. From Bain’s “ Explorations in South West Africa.” 


the particles appear to solidify and shoot depth is, to most of us, awe-inspiring, 
off as silver comets with tails of glistening and becomes doubly so when a mighty 
spray. By reason of the cloud of mistever rush of water is being flung into the abyss 
arising from the bottom of the gorge, we with a deafening roar. The solid masses 
cannot see the bottom of the waterfall—in of the basalt cliffs seem to tremble and 





“Boys” taking canoe over Rapids. 
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vibrate to the roar of the cataract, while 
the cool wind rushing out of the chasm 
fills the air with glistening spray ; this falls 
again in a continuous shower, making the 
vegetation grow in luxuriant profusion 
and wetting us to the skin. 

Here we enter the Rain Forest growing 
to the edge of the perpendicular cliff. 
The branches of the tall evergreen trees 
do not project over the abyss, but are cut 
sharp off in line with it as if pruned like 
a hedge, no doubt by the draught always 
blowing up from the chasm. Palms and 
tree-ferns form a thick undergrowth, and 


the water hesitates for a second before 
leaping for the plunge. In the largest 
shoots it retains a light greenish hue, but 
this gradually fades away as it falls into 
the shadow of the cliffs. We are loath 
to move, but are anxious to see how 
the water escapes from the rift. We go 
slowly along, stopping to admire some 
new feature of the scene. We now pass 
beyond the fringe of the Rain Forest, and 
by mutual consent, as if to give our 
senses a rest, sit down in the shade of a 
large tree. Those with kodaks put in 
new rolls of films and dry as far as 





The “ Devil's Cataract”: Southern Rhodesian or western end of Falls. 


the ground is carpeted with maidenhair 
ferns and mosses of every description. 
Through and over all the mist is con- 
tinually falling, and when lit up by gleams 
of sunshine adds to the beauty of this 
natural conservatory. 

From the edge of this forest we see 
the Falls opposite in an ever-changing 
succession of cataracts, broken by islands 
overhanging the abyss or projecting spurs 
of rock. We sit down, and, regardless of 
the wet, take in the whole wonderful 
scene. ‘The peaceful river above smoothly 
glides on, unaware of what awaits it. As 
it reaches the edge it seems to us as if 


possible the cameras, which are suffering 
from the damp. Gradually we get down 
to mundane topics, and are perhaps 
even frivolous, but frivolity seems almost 
sacrilege surrounded by one of Nature’s 
grandest displays. 

After a smoke, if we have been lucky 
enough to keep our tobacco dry, we go 
on to “ Danger Point.” This is the end 
of the west cliff, and here it is that the 
water escapes into the gorge. Another 
glance at the sketch-plan will show the 
position of Danger Point and the outlet 
from the chasm. The water collected to 
the west runs east, and that collected 
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to the east runs west. These waters 
meeting rush out into the “ Boiling 
Pot ”—never was water so_ troubled. 
Although its surface is much _ broken 
into foaming waves, here and there it 
is of that deep green colour indicating 
immense depth. It is estimated that 
the water in the gorge is three hundred 
feet deep. 

It is impossible to describe the feeling 
of awe experienced as we gaze from a 
height of four hundred feet down at the 
troubled waters below. The waves jostle 
one another in their haste to escape, and 
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throw up shoots of spray which, caught by 
the strong draught coming out of the 
chasm, are carried high into the air. The 
roar here is terrific. We shout exclama- 
tions at each other, but few are heard. 
We step back for a moment to look round 
on the panorama about us. On the left 
the long line of falls stretches away into 
mist to the east and west. Opposite, the 
dark perpendicular cliffs, shining with 
moisture, are only six hundred feet away. 
To the right is the narrow gorge, down 
which the water is running like a millrace ; 
and below, the Boiling Pot, over which is 


suspended a brilliant rainbow. Words fail 
to give an idea of the scene. 

Following round the top of the cliff, 
away from the Falls and along the gorge, 
we come to a surveyor’s flag and a narrow 
clearing through the scrub. This is where 
the bridge for the railway from the south 
is to be thrown across the gorge. We 
learn that the length of the bridge is 650 
feet. There will be three spans, two short 
ones of unequal length and the big central 
span of 500 ft. It is roughly calculated 
that from rail level to water level is 420 ft. 
This may be called low-water level, as the 


above the Falls. 


river is about at its lowest in August, and 
high-water level will be about forty feet less, 
or 380 ft. This measurement will make 
the bridge the highest in the world. 

A mile or so below the bridge we come 
to where the gorge makes its first bend. 
For a mile it has been running straight in 
one direction, and then for no apparent 
reason doubles back at an acute angle. 
This is repeated time after time until, some 
thirty miles below, the Zambesi broadens 
out again into a wide river. 

By now it is well on in the afternoon, 
and we are hungry and anxious to change 
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familiar sight of a “Canadian.” In 
we get, and the “boys,” who had ex- 
pected to do all the work, are surprised 
at finding themselves passengers. This 
is a chance not to be missed. We 
each seize a paddle and revel in the 
sport, which we have had no chance 
of indulging in since we landed in 
South Africa. 

We cross the wide river to the 
North-western Rhodesian bank, and 
keep close in-shore going down stream. 
Presently we come to rapids, and the 
“boys” tell us we must land while 
they take the canoe over them. We 
watch them get out and guide the 
canoe between the projecting rocks. 
After walking a mile or so along the 
bank, admiring the broad river with 
its beautiful islands dotted about, we 
come to where the canoe is again await- 
ing us. We are here only a few hun- 
dred yards from the Falls, but decide 
first to visit Livingstone Island. ‘This 








Looking east from Livingstone Island: a thousand 
yards of Cataract. 


our wet clothes, so we return to our camp 
on the banks of the river, some half a 
mile above the Falls. We have chosen a 
smooth grassy spot surrounded by bush 
and by tall waving reeds and grasses 
on the river side. Over the evening 


island, as shown on the plan, divides 
the Falls nearly in half. If anything, 
it is nearer the Southern Rhodesian 
bank. Passing between two smali islands, 
we come out on to the broad river. Here 
the current is swift; but we have con- 
fidence in the “boys,” who know the 
river, its rapids and shoals. A hundred 





meal, eaten in the open air, we make 
plans for crossing the river the next 
day ito visit Livingstone Island and 
the eastern end of the Falls. 

After seeing that our fires are well 
alight and with sufficient wood to keep 
them going all night, we turn into our 
blankets, spread on the ground. We had 
been advised to keep fires going, as 
the crocodiles which inhabit the banks 
of the river are given to roaming 
about at night, and might stumble 
across the camp, in which case some 
one would in all probability lose the 
number of his mess. 

In spite of the chance of nocturnal 
visitors we are soon asleep to the swirl 
of the rushing river and distant roar 
of the cataract. In the morning, after 
a plunge in the delightfully fresh and 
clear waters of the Zambesi, we make 
a substantial breakfast, and stroll to 
where the canoe, in charge of two 
experienced river “boys,” is moored. 
Thoughts of sunny afternoons spent on 
the ‘Thames flash to the mind at the 














The gorge below the Falls, from where it makes its jirst 
bend. 
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yards away we see where the water is 
disappearing into the chasm. We 
cannot help but wonder what would 
happen should a_ paddle break, or 
control of the canoe be lost. What? 
A bump or two and a drop of four hun- 
dred feet. There is little fear, however, 
when the river is low ; but the journey 
would be impossible at high water. 

One thousand yards brings us to 
Livingstone Island, where we land. 
It was on this island that Livingstone 
made his camp for some months at 
the time when he discovered the Falls, 
and here is the tree on which he cut 
his initials: they are still just visible 
in the bark. From this island Living- 
stone in his book describes the Falls ; 
certainly it is one of the best views 
obtainable. As we stand looking west 
towards Southern Rhodesia the water 
at our feet is flowing swiftly along to 
the edge of the Fall and the clouds of 
spray hide the opposite cliff. 














The grandest and finest view is 
looking east towards North-western 
Rhodesia. The island juts out over 
the abyss, and we look along about a 
thousand yards of cataract hurling them- 
selves into the long and narrow chasm. 
It is a grand sight. The rainbows here 
are at their best—double and sometimes 


The edge of Falls against sky-line. 
foreground. 


* Boiling Pot” in 


treble. The prismatic colours are very 
distinct and the clouds of mist seem to 
chase each other up these arcs of light. 
Immediately opposite is the Rain Forest, 
from which down the face of the cliffs 

numbers of little gleaming white rivulets 











are running: these seem to be licked 
up and to rise again before ever they 
reach half-way to the bottom. 

Livingstone Island is the home of 
several hippopotami, but we were 
not lucky enough to find any at home, 
although where they had spent the pre- 
vious night was plainly marked. Their 
huge beds, made in the soft sand, 
looked most comfortable. 

On our way back, as the canoe was 
passing the edge of some deep pool an 
exclamation from one of the “ boys” 
attracted our attention, and there above 
the water were five huge heads with 
little gleaming eyes and ears cocked 
forward inspecting the intruder. We 
had disturbed a family of “ hippo.” 
One by one the heads disappeared 
with a snort and a swirl of the water. 
A native, being in a communicative 
frame of mind, began with many gesti- 
culations a long story of how once, 
when he and his “ brothers ” were fish- 
ing in one of their fragile ‘‘ dug-outs,” 








Looking west from east end of chasm. 


one of these big beasts suddenly upset 
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the canoe with his head, and, seizing it 
about the middle, bit it in half; of how 
a fight ensued, and how next day finding 
him dead they dragged him to land and 
had a glorious feast. Hippo meat is said 
to be excellent eating, but we had no 
opportunity of try- 
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the heads engaged in building it need 
to be. We climb round the bottom 
of the cliffs until we get opposite the 

outlet. 
Here a grand view is had of the tot- 
mented waters. The edge of the Falls 
gleams white 





ing it. 

On reaching the 
east end of the 
chasm we again 
saw the long line 
of cataracts, only 
on our right now ; 
and_ instead of 
rainbows, as we 
were facing the 
sun, the clouds 
were full of scintil- 
lating particles of 
prismatic colour. 
Here is a splendid 
view of the broad 
river hastening to 
destruction and of 
the water falling 
into the gorge, 
which checked by 
the opposite cliff 
rises again in 
wreaths of mist. 

A little farther 








against the sky- 
line; around are 
the perpendicular 
cliffs, and over all 
the veil of rainbow- 
coloured waving 
mist. 

The stiff climb 
down the gully is 
well recompensed 
by such a sight as 
this, and it is a 
crowning piece to 
sO many views of 
indescribable 
grandeur. We 
stay gazing a long 
while, but the 
lengthening 
shadows remind 
us that we have 
some way to go 
and the river to 
cross to our camp ; 
besides, we have to 








on we clamber 
down a gully 
knownas the Palm 
Grove. ‘This is another beautiful natural 
conservatory, full of palms, ferns and 
creepers of all sorts growing in profusion. 

Emerging from the shade of this gully 
we come to the edge of the Boiling Pot, 
with the water rushing past us’ through 
the narrow outlet and surging down the 
gorge. High above us we see where the 
railway bridge will cross, and get some 
idea of the height. Strong, indeed, will 


The deep chasm into which the river disappears. 
western end.) 


be up before dawn 
to start on our re- 
turn journey. 

That night the thought of leaving this 
beautiful spot and returning to the dry 
and dusty veldt saddens us. 

Before the first glimmer of light is in 
the east our camp is struck; the kit is 
packed on the cart while we drink our 
early cup of coffee. We mount our 
horses and ride to the edge of the 
chasm, and in the cold early dawn take 
a long parting look at the Victoria Falls. 


(From 











EL MANSOR AND HAIDA. 


BY THE LATE J. 


3. 
i the name of Allah most Merciful, 


who alone worketh great marvels, 
listen, ye faithful, and understand 
the tale of El Mansor and Haida. 

In the olden days there were kings in this 
land of El Maghreb. ‘There was a king 
in Fez, a king in Marakesh, a king in 
Tafilet, and a king beyond the mountains 
of snow. ‘These kings have long ceased 
to be, because of the glory and might of 
our sovereign lord who rules from the 
shade of the imperial parasol (may 
Allah prolong his days !) ; but at the time 
of which I tell the kings were suns of 
brilliance to this land, and none was 
greater or more famous than he over the 
mountains beyond Marakesh. 

Now this king was not friendly with the 
other kings. He was not of the faithful : 
he neither believed in God the Creator 
(whose name be exalted!) nor regarded 
his Prophet ; but he lived in the pride of 
his heart, and he dealt in enchantments. 
He dwelt in a great castle that had been 
built by Djins, and he defied the universe. 
Again and yet again had armies been 
sent against him by the kings of Fez 
and Marakesh and ‘Tafilet, who were 
zealots for the Faith ; but the armies that 
went forth, brave with shoutings and 
music and banners, returned not again ; 
for the king of the snow mountains 
destroyed them with his enchantments, 
so that they perished and were lost. 

But it came to pass that the King of 
Marakesh had a son whose name was 
Mohammed; he was called El Mansor, 
because he led forth his father’s armies 
to battle and was ever victorious. He 
earnestly desired to seek out and conquer 
the king of the snow mountains, and 
after a while his father gave him leave. 
And so it came to pass in the fulness of 
time that, all being got ready, El Mansor 
arose and craved the blessing of his father, 
like a good son. Thereafter he leaped 
upon his horse and rode at the head of 
his army out of the gate of the city that 
looked eastward to the mountains of snow. 
And as he passed on, all the beautiful 
ladies of the place leaned from their 
Windows, with veiled faces but sparkling 
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eyes, and lu-lu-lu’d their farewell to him ; 
for he was a noble young man, bold as a 
lion and very handsome and distinguished 
in person, 

“Bring us back thyself, O El Mansor, 
safe and sound!” they cried. 

“ Bring us back the head of the un- 
believing king in pickle, O El Mansor !” 
cried the crones who stood behind them. 

And so El Mansor, with sounds of 
music and cheering voices, fared forth 
upon his daring expedition. He took not 
with him a large army—-for a large army 
he deemed of no advantage among the 
mount&ins—but only a small band of 
hardy and desperate men, ‘They travelled 
eastward and still eastward; and after 
some days they arrived among the moun- 
tains. To march through the great 
mountains, O ye faithful, is a matter very 
different from riding over these plains. 
In place of the level earth and the wide 
vault of blue and the pleasant airs which 
God has made (His name be praised !) 
there are terrible walls of rock shutting 
out the heavens, fierce torrents of water, 
and roaring gusts of wind, all made and 
controlled by Djins. El Mansor and his 
band toiled onward, and so difficult was 
the way that often had they to dismount 
from their horses, and lead them by the 
hand along the edge of awful precipices 
or through streams fierce as fire but cold 
as death. And in that awful region of 
mountains the men were in league with 
the Djins. They did not give open fight 
to El Mansor and his following, but hung 
around them like jackals, and fell upon 
the unwary and the weary in difficult 
places, and when the light was bad—at 
late eve or early morn—so that after 
many days the hearts of the boldest of 
El Mansor’s soldiers became as _ butter 
within them. 

And it came to pass on the twenty-first 
day, when they had arrived at the height 
of the mountains, with snow about their 
feet and cloud about their heads, there 
arose a mighty storm with thunder and 
lightning. It was the great effort of the 
Djins of that land of enchantment to 
drive El Mansor and his following back, 
or to overwhelm and annihilate them. 
And after the snow came a whirlwind, and 
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flung El Mansor and his men this way 
and that—down steep slopes and over 
slippery precipices. When the whirlwind 
ceased and the sky cleared, El Mansor 
looked about him, and lo! he was alone 
and far down, deep in the heart of the 
mountain land. And he beat upon his 
breast and bewailed the sad fate of his 
companions. 

“Alas and wallahy!” he _ cried. 
“Gone are my comrades dear! Nor 
have they had the happiness to die in 
battle, but have been overcome and swept 
away by the forces of enchantment!” 
And he exclaimed further, ‘‘’There is no 
strength nor power but in God, the Most 
High, the Omnipotent !” 

He recited the Fatha from the Koran, 
and felt comforted, and said to himself, 
“lo what end should I bewail my loneli- 
ness? Do not all things happen by Fate 
preordained and the ordinance of God? 
Since the beginning it must have been 
written in the Book of Life that I should 
find myself alone in the enchanted land 
of the snow mountains, and thither have 
I been travelling all my days.” 

So he got upon his feet and looked 
about him, and he saw that he was in 
a green hollow of the mountains. Before 
him were great white rocks, and he went 
forward and passed through a gap among 
them, and then he stood still in amaze- 
ment. . 

As far as the eye could see there spread 
a great valley, with herds of cattle and 
flocks ot sheep grazing, and streams 
sparkling. In the midst of the valley 
was a lake, and out of the midst of the 
lake rose a great rock, and on the great 
rock was .a magnificent palace, girdled 
round with walls and towers, and all 
shining white as alabaster. It was greater 
and more splendid far than any palace that 
belonged to the king his father, greater 
and more splendid than any he had ever 
seen in the whole land of El Maghreb. 

“That,” he said within himself, ‘can 
be none other than the palace of the king 
of this infidel and enchanted land!” 

And the heart of El Mansor melted 
within him by reason of the beauty ot 
what he looked upon. He longed to 
run upon the green pastures, and to lie 
in the shade of the trees; but he feared 
to show himself openly, for he could not 
hope to be received as a friend. He sat 
him down and gazed upon the great and 
inaccessible palace, and reminded himself 
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that he had left his father’s kingdom to 
take the place and lead captive its king, 
and he derided himself that all he now 
had for the performance of the task was his 
own hand and the single sword by his side. 

**So little,” said he, “‘do men (who are 
but dust) understand the future, which is 
hid in the bosom of God, the All-wise, 
the Omnipotent, whose name be exalted!” 

Having thus humbled and composed 
his mind, he slept. He awoke exceed- 
ingly hungry, as the sun was descending 
the heavens. So, driven by hunger and 
the approach of night, he adventured 
forward into the valley. But he walked 
warily ; for who knew what armed men, 
wild beasts, or poisonous serpents might 
lie in wait to his undoing? But he grew 
bolder as he went on and no harm befell 
him. So he came to a garden, wherein 
he saw all manner of pleasant fruits, for 
the which his soul longed and his mouth 
watered. ‘The garden was of so great 
extent that it blocked his way. It was 
fenced with a high wall, in which was 
but one small door, and that was closed. 
He made bold to march right up to the 
door and to seek to open it. But no 
sooner was the sound of his hand upon 
the latch than the door was opened from 
within,—opened by a man of so extra- 
ordinary an appearance that El Mansor 
fell back in horror. He was so emaciated 
and withal so withered that his bones 
rattled as he moved and his skin creaked 
over them like old leather, and when he 
spoke his voice was faint and hollow. 

“ Young man,” said he, looking keenly 
upon El Mansor, “what seek you here ? 
Return whence you have come, if you 
would not be such a one as 1 am—a 
Living Death!” So saying, he raised his 
hands in ecstasy of grief, and his bones 
rattled and his skin creaked. ‘“ ‘There 
is Death in this garden, and there is 
Death beyond,” he continued. 

“To go back is to die,” answered El 
Mansor. “lo go forward is to die also, 
you say, strange sir. It is better to go 
forward and die in what I know not than 
to go back and die in what I know; 
wherefore, sir, be gracious and admit me.” 

Then the Living Death looked curiously 
upon El Mansor, and answered and said, 
“Tt may be you are he that should come 
to work the deliverance of this land. If 
you are resolved to enter, enter in God’s 
name !” 

And El Mansor guessed by the mention 
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of God that the Living Death was no 
infidel ; and he said, ‘‘ Now I know that 
Allah (may His Name be magnified) has 
brought me to this door, and means me 
to go forward; for it is certain thou art 
not of the people of this land, who are 
the servants of the unbelieving king the 
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came forth with a great company of brave 
and well-appointed warriors against this 
king of enchantments. I alone remain— 
alas and wallahy !—for my companions 
have all perished in the terrors of the 
mountains.” 

“Tt is of no avail,” said the Living 


“0 ye faithful, ye all do know how grateful is a draught of sweet, cool water to a thirsty soul !” 


worker of enchantments. I pray thee, 
then, admit me, and instruct me how to 
proceed.” 

And the Living Death asked in hollow 
voice, “Who art thou ?” 

“T am,” answered El Mansor, ‘the 
son of the King of -Marakesh; and I 


Death, “to come against the king of this 
land with the bravery of war weapons, 
for his power is not of the earth earthly. 
He is to be overcome only by one who 
has a clean heart and faith in God, and 
who has never known the love of woman.” 

“Behold me, then,” answered El 
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Mansor. ‘The love of woman have | 
never known, and I have faith in Allah, 
the High, the Wise, the Omnipotent.” 

“Tf this be not the truth,” said the 
Living Death, looking keenly upon El 
Mansor with eyes that pierced his soul 
like needles, “then upon thyself alone 
shall be the punishment. ‘Therefore con- 
sider well before going forward.” 

*T am in the hands of God,” answered 
El Mansor. “I will go forward, and 
accept whatsoever He may have ordained.” 

“Enter, then,” said the Living Death, 
and thrust the door open with a clatter 
as of castanets and a creak as of old 
leather. So El Mansor went in and the 
door was shut. ‘Now if you be as you 
say you are, and if you will give heed to 
my instruction, then you may pass through 
without harm, escape death, and _ finally 
triumph.” 

Sir,” said El] Mansor, “I am all ears 
for thy words of wisdom, Say on.” 

“Thou art hungered and athirst,” said 
the Living Death, “but thou must pass 
through this garden without eating of 
the fruits. ‘They are sweet and luscious 
in the mouth, but they are bitter in the 
belly. They dry up the juices of the 
body and the marrow of the joints, turn 
the bones to stone and change the skin 
to parchment. Look on me, and under- 


stand. I have eaten, and must continue 
to eat. Woe is me! Be warned. ‘Touch 
not; taste not; handle not. Then, if 


thou dost pass through resolute and safe, 
thou wilt soon arrive at the lake ; but of 
its waters thou must not drink: they are 
of the same quality as the fruits of this 
garden ; they also turn the bones to stone 
and change the skin to parchment. The 
waters must be crossed to arrive at the 
white palace of enchantment ; but there 
will be for thee no means of crossing save 
by swimming from a projecting mole on 


this side to a pier on the other. In that 
interval lies the great danger. If thou 


dost drink of the water—and great will 
be the temptation !—thou wilt become 
heavy as a stone, and like a stone thou 
wilt sink. If thou shalt win across in 
safety, find a spring in a green dell a little 
way from the pier. There drink freely, 
and be refreshed. I can tell thee no 
more, for no more do I know,—save 
this :—In the white palace with the king 
dwells his daughter, who is a virgin, the 
mistress of his enchantments and the 
arch-priestess of his religion: if she ever 
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love a man the power of the king of 
enchantments comes to an end; but she 
can love no man who has ever before 
known the love of woman, and by her 
enchantments she can tell when such a 
man is before her. Now go forward in 
faith, and the hand of God sustain thee.” 

So El Mansor set forward, aglow with 
resolution and faith. But as the path led 
him farther from the Living Death and 
deeper into the seductions of the garden, 
the pangs of hunger and thirst became 
imperious: they knocked loudly at the 
door of his heart, clamoured in his mouth, 
and pushed at his finger-tips. And all 
kinds of exquisite fruits, swollen with 
ripeness, bursting with juice, and enticing 
with scent like a lovely woman, seemed 
to lean towards him from their branches 
and pray to be plucked. He bound his 
hands within his girdle to restrain them 
from wandering to this side or that, and 
he bit his lips to keep them from em- 
bracing the fruits that almost brushed 
them ; he looked up to the heavens or 
closed his eyes, yet still the gorgeous 
fruits, cool and sweet, hung in his vision, 
and the scent of them filled his nostrils. 
His head swam, his mouth became dry 
and cracked, and he was only kept from 
the madness of surrendering himself to 
overwhelming desire by reciting to himself 
in a low voice texts from the Koran. 

At length his trial was ended. He 
emerged from the garden of temptation 
just as the sun sank, and in deep thank- 
fulness he knelt upon the ground and 
repeated the evening prayer, turning his 
face towards the tomb of the Prophet 
of God. Then he rose and staggered 
onward, lest he should be tempted to turn 
back into the garden of fruits ; but after a 
while he fell down exhausted, and _ lay 
as ina trance. He came to himself wet 
with dew, and wot not where he was. He 
saw the stars hang over him like bright 
lamps, and afar off and high aloft he spied 
the lighted windows of a great palace ;— 
and then he remembered. He gathered 
the dew from the grass with his hands, 
and licked it up; for he argued with 
himself that since the dew descended from 
God’s own heaven it could not be as the 
forbidden water of the lake. He fared 


forward again ; and the moon arose and 
swiftly ascended the sky and shed _ her 
effulgence upon the earth and across the 
heavens, putting out the light of the stars. 
He passed by cattle resting in the pastures 
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and sheep, while shepherds slept with 
their arms clasped about their knees. It 
was a peaceful land, and there seemed to 
be no fear either of robbers or of wild 
beasts. 

So El Mansor fared on, and met with 
no opposition, nor came upon a single 
waking creature to speak with; he fared 
on, until he came to the brink of the lake 
out of which rose the rock island upon 
which the palace was built. ‘There he 
was compelled to halt, for he saw no 
means of crossing the lake, and he dared 
not adventure to swim it. But he recalled 
the words of the Living Death, and he 
began to pace round the margin of the 
lake. He walked on for some miles, 
until on the eastward side he came upon 
a mole that ran out into the water to 
meet a pier that jutted out from the 
island. ‘The mole and the pier were 
separated by a width of water. The 
width of water could easily be swam, and 
El Mansor prepared to cross at once. 
He was prudent. He had no wish to 
shiver all through the chilly night in wet 
garments ; so, glancing around, he found 
a piece of wood and pushed it into the 
lake. ‘Then he took off all his garments 
and his turban and his sword, and stood 
up in the white moonlight straight and 
beautiful as a palm-tree by a desert well. 
Before he adventured farther he raised 
his arms aloft and prayed to the Lord of 
Life, the only One, the Wise, the Omni- 
potent, to have him in safe keeping. So 
he was comforted and cheered ; and he 
rolled his garments into a bundle and 
bound it upon his head with his unwound 
turban, and he took his sword in his 
mouth, and so stepped into the lake. 
He leaned his arms upon the piece of 
wood, and pushed off from the shore. 
He was sore tempted to stoop his face 
and drink deep of the sparkling water 
of the lake; but he kept in mind the 
warning of the Living Death, held high 
his chin, and bit hard into the sheath 
of his sword. ‘The wavelets leaped 
seductively to his mouth, but he would 
have none of them; and soon his feet 
touched the shore. ‘Then he ran swiftly 
to and fro to dry his skin and warm his 
blood, and thereafter he arrayed himself 
again in his garments and his turban, 
and went forward to find the spring of 
which the Living Death had told him. 
He found it, as he had been foretold, 
In a green nook in the shelter of a 
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towering rock. It bubbled and sparkled 
in a basin of white stone, and he bent 
down to it on hands and knees and drank 
deep of the water—drank till his skin 
was full. O ye faithful, ye all do know 
how grateful is a draught of sweet, cool 
water to a thirsty soul ! 

The sweet water refreshed El Mansor, 
but it also made him aware again of his 
hunger, and he opened his wallet and 
searched for a crumb of food. He found 
nought but a single date-stone. His first 
impulse was to throw it away ; but he did 
not. 

“Nay,” said he, “for in this stone is 
the germ of life. I will even put it in 
the ground, and many days hence it may 
be a fruitful tree, and hungry souls may 
bless the hand that planted it in this 
desert spot.” 

So he made a hole in the ground with 
his thumb, stuck in the date-stone, and 
covered it up. ‘Thus having done, he 
composed himself to sleep, with his sword 
in his arms and a stone for pillow. He 
slept, and was waked by the first song of 
the birds before the dawn. One bird 
sang close overhead. He looked up, and 
marvelled exceedingly to see the leaves 
of a palm-tree waving over him. The 
tree was heavy with clusters of ripe dates ; 
and still he wondered, until he bethought 
him of the date-stone he had planted. 
Then he praised the name of Allah. 

“Honour and glory,” said he, ‘be to 
Him, the Lord, the Creator, who alone 
worketh great marvels! ” 

And he reasoned and argued with 
himself that this was no deceitful effect 
of enchantment, but a true tree with good 
fruit. 

“ Allah has had mercy upon me,” said 
he, “and has sent me precious food to 
prepare me for the task before me.” 

He arose with confidence and cheerful- 
ness, and ate of the fruit ; and so his eye 
was lightened and his strength came to 
him again. When he had eaten he 
sucked up a mouthful of water from the 
spring to rinse his mouth, as all the faith- 
ful should do after food. When he had 
sufficiently rinsed his mouth he squirted 
the water out through his teeth, and lo! 
the water became a cloud of mist which 
wrapped him about like a cloak of in- 
visibility. He saw the ground whereon 
he trod, but nought around, and he knew 
that he himself could not be seen; and 
he went forward, praising God who worked 
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in his favour even on the island of en- 
chantment. He found the path which 
ascended the steep, and he bent himself 
to it. With much toil he arrived on 
Jevel ground, and then an extraordinary 
thing happened. 


The first rays of the sun shot like 
bright spears over the earth; and in- 


stantly El Mansor heard close at hand 
the sound of quiring voices—women’s 
voices, singing like thé angels in Paradise. 
And the sun rose higher, and with his 
warm beams dissipated the cloud of mist, 
and El] Mansor saw—and was seen. 

Above him, at the top of a great flight 
of steps, was a building with pillars, like 
those which the Roumi * built, and before 
the building, full in the light of the risen 
sun, was a band of young women arrayed 
in white, all unveiled, and all singing 
aloud with open mouths. In their midst, 
but raised above them and standing by a 
flaming altar, was one taller than the rest, 
with a golden torch in her hand, and a 
crown upon her head rayed like the sun. 

* Doubtless,” said El Mansor within 
himself, ‘she is the daughter of the king, 
the arch-priestess of his religion, and the 
mistress of his enchantments, of whom 
the Living Death spoke ! ” 

And he fixed his eyes on her, and he 
saw how dignified was her countenance 
and how admirable her proportions. And 
straightway he was filled with love and 
desire of her ; for never had he conceived 
that any woman could be so beautiful and 
so enthralling. While he gazed on her, 
his joints became slack, and his heart 
fluttered like a bird in the hands of the 
fowler; and while he yet gazed the song 
came to an end, and suddenly a cry of 
alarm broke from the band of women, and 
he knew that he was discovered ; for he 
stood plainly before all, at the bottom of 
the great flight of steps. ‘The daughter 
of the king bent upon him a gaze of 
wonder. ‘Then she spoke a word to her 
women, and a score of them came flying 
down the steps, and he observed that 
they were armed with sword and shield. 
He scorned either to flee before women 
or to fight them; so he stood still to 
receive them, with his arms folded and 
his sword at his back. Seeing him thus 
stand void of fear, the women-warriors 
stopped short and gathered round him in 
a circle, 

“Tt isa man 
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it not a man? What does a man seek 
here, where never man trod before, save 
the king of this land? Who art thou, 
O man?” 

** Lead me,” said El Mansor, ‘to the 
lady who waits yonder, and to her I will 
tell who I am and what I| seek here.” 

So they returned up the steps, frowning 
and wondering, with El Mansor in their 
midst, till they came to the presence of 
the lady, the daughter of the king. She 
was as the full moon in her beauty, and 
El Mansor gazed upon her, all his heart 
in his eyes, and she gazed back upon El 
Mansor. His soul swelled with longing, 
and the blood sang in his ears, till he was 
abashed and his eyes fell. She, on her 
part, flushed rose-red, like to the moon in 
a storm, but whether it was with anger or 
love El Mansor could not tell. ‘Then she 
spoke, and her voice, sweet and terrible, 
thrilled El Mansor to the marrow of his 
bones. 

“What dost thou here, O man? 
Knowest thou not it is death to be found 
on this island, which is sacred to the 
Virgins of the Sun ?” 

“T knew it not, lady,” answered El 
Mansor, “for I am ‘a stranger in this 
land. But I can die with gladness, since 
I have looked upon the face of the 
Daughter of the Sun,—although, having 
experienced the joy of her glance, it 
would be pleasanter far to live.” 

Again the princess flushed a rosy red, 
but whether with anger at his boldness, 
or what, El Mansor could not resolve 
himself. 

“If thou art a stranger,” said the 
princess, “death is doubly thy portion ; 
and forthwith thou must go before the 
king.” 

“He must go to the king! He must 
die, the intruder!” cried the virgins 
angrily, while they beat their swords upon 
their shields. 

“Lead him away !” said the princess. 

“ Deprive not the lonely stranger of the 
light and joy of thy presence, lady,” said 
El Mansor ; ‘for what saith the poet ?— 
‘As the shining of the sun to my eyes 
and as the warmth of the sun to my body, 
so was she to the soul tried by constant 
suffering.’ ” 

But the princess turned her head away, 
and gave no heed to him; and E] Mansor 
sighed deeply and cast down his eyes and 
went with the armed Virgins of the Sun. 
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They took him in their midst to the 
palace, while he strove to recover and 
contain himself ; and finally, after waiting 
a while without, they brought him into a 
shining hall, painted with lovely colours 
and set finely with jacinth and chalce- 
dony and emerald. ‘There they found, 
seated amid silken cushions on a golden 
divan, on either side of which stood four 
gigantic blacks, one who was doubtless 
the king of the land and the lord of its 
enchantments. He was clothed in white, 
and on his head was a great white turban, 
a flaming red beard swept his breast, and 
across his knees lay a golden’ sword. 
Upon setting eyes on El Mansor he 
smiled and spoke in a soft voice. 

“Welcome! Welcome! Son of my 
brother !” said he. 

“T am the son of the Sultan of 
Marakesh, which is far from here,” said 
El Mansor, speaking in the simplicity of 
his heart, and making his obeisance to 
the king. 

“Do I not know it, my son? ‘These 
many days have I been waiting to receive 
thee.” And he asked him concerning his 
journey, saying, “‘ How didst thou fare on 
the way? And what manner of men 
didst thou meet?” So he spoke smoothly 
to the young man ; for he only wished to 
know by what means, whether by this or 
by that, his enchantments had failed to 
hinder or to make an end of the young 
prince. 

“T neither ate nor drank, O King,” 
answered El Mansor boldly, “ from the 
hour I entered thy kingdom until I landed 
on this island.” 

“But thou camest through my rich 
garden of fruits, my son?” 

“Yet I tasted not of the fruits, O King,” 
answered El Mansor. 

* And thou didst swim the sweet waters 
of the lake ?” 

“Yet did I keep my lips from the waters, 
O King,” said El Mansor. 

“And how wert thou refreshed, my son, 
when thou didst land on thisisland? For 
refreshed thou art: thy form is erect, thy 
lips are red, and thine eye is bright.” 

And El Mansor made reply in all 
simplicity of faith: “I drank deep, O 
King, of the spring in the green hollow 
by the great rock ; and when I woke this 
morning I ate my fill of dates from the 
tree that grows by the spring.” 


‘What tree?” asked the king. “There 
is no tree by the spring.” 

“There was no tree yesternight, O King ; 
but there is one now. God raised it up 
for my sustenance while I slept.” 

Then the King gazed fixedly on El 
Mansor, and, when he had taken account 
of him, he cast down his eyes and laid his 
hand upon his beard to consider ; for if 
the young man spoke truth then a greater 
wonder had been wrought than all his 
enchantments could effect, and the young 
man must be one of the chosen. The 
king raised his head and spoke to one of 
the women-warriors. 

“Run quickly,” said he, “and come 
again with word if there be a palm-tree by 
the spring at the base of the rock.” 

Until she should come again E] Mansor 
was led aside to wait in a chamber, guarded 
by two of the black eunuchs. While he 
thus waited alone, disconsolate, with his 
head in his hands and his soul sick of 
love for the beautiful lady the king’s 
daughter, he murmured and spoke thus 
in open complaining : 

“How can I exist without her who is 
become the sun and moon of my life ? 
Many pains have I borne in coming to 
this land, but this last is the greatest pain 
of all! Ah me and wallahy! I perceive 
it must be like the fire of Gehennam 
to love if one be not loved again !” 

He looked up and saw the princess 
smiling on him. He would have cast him- 
self at her feet, but she restrained him ; 
she raised him up, and the perfume of 
her sweet presence almost overcame his 
senses. 

“Hush!” said she. “The time passes 
quickly. My name is Haida.” 

* And mine,” said he, “is Mohammed. 
Thy beauty, O Haida, from the moment 
I set eyes on thee hath smitten me as 
with a fever! My heart is bursting with 
love and desire of thee, O my queen ! ” 

And she laughed, and said in a low, 
sweet voice: “I saw thee before ever 
thou didst set eyes on me! I spied thee 
by enchantment when thou stoodest up 
shining in the moonlight on the farther 
side of the lake!” And again she laughed, 
and blushed a rosy red because of the 
boldness of her words. 

“Q Haida!” he said, “daughter of 


the King! Have mercy on me; for I 
am the captive of thy love,—I, who have 
never known love before !” 

** Art thou, then,” said she, ‘“‘that strange 
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creature among the sons of men who hath 
a clean heart, and who hath never known 
the love of woman till he looked upon 
me?” 
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words,” said Haida. ‘ He does not intend 
that any man, even the best, should love 
me; he desires only to keep me as the 
priestess of his religion and the mistress 


“Swept on down the gorge.” 


And he answered in all simplicity: “I 


am that one, O my queen! And me- 
thinks thy father views me kindly ; for he 
hath spoken soft words to me.” 

“Trust not my father nor his smooth 


of his enchantments. 
gentle words he means, of a certainty, to 
take thy life. If thou escape his purpose 
it can be only through me. Listen, and 
give heed ; for time passes. When thou 


For all his soft and 
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returnest to his presence, he will ask thee 
why thou hast made the difficult journey 
to this land ; and thou wilt make answer : 
‘The fame of thy wisdom and greatness, 
O King, and the report of the beauty 
of thy daughter.’ Then my father will 
pretend that he is pleased, and he will 
say, ‘My daughter? All these are my 
daughters, and the Virgins of the Sun,’ 
And thou wilt answer, ‘ But she of whose 
fame I have heard is the daughter of the 
king and of the queen.’ Whereupon he 
will say, ‘Then thou shalt find her among 
the maidens, who shall all appear before 
thee veiled.’ I,” continued Haida, “ shall 
be among them; so take good heed if 
thou wouldst choose me ; for if thou dost 
fail to find me never shalt thou see me 
again.” 

“But thou art the tallest of all,” said 
El Mansor. 

“There are others as tall as I,” said 
Haida, and shook her head. ‘‘ Consider 
me well.” 

And he considered her till they were 
both ashamed, and she fled away. And 
almost on the instant El Mansor was 
summoned again to the king’s presence. 
The king was eating a handful of dates, 

“They are very good,” said he, “the 
dates of thy tree, my son. Of a truth, 
better dates have I never tasted.” And 
he flung the stones down upon the pave- 
ment of the hall. ‘Then he asked the 
question for which Haida had prepared 
Kl Mansor, and El Mansor made answer 
as the princess had directed. 

“The fame of thy wisdom and great- 
ness, O King,” said he, “and the report 
of the beauty of thy daughter.” 

“Kah! Kah!” laughed the king. ‘‘ But 
of which daughter? All these are my 
daughters, and the Virgins of the Sun.” 

** She,” answered E] Mansor, ‘ of whose 
fame I have heard is the daughter of the 
king and of the queen also.” 

“Of a truth, then,” said the king, 
smiling, “the desire of this daughter of 
mine hath brought thee to this land. It 
is a terrible thing for thyself thou desirest, 
my son, for whosoever shall enter her 
presence as bridegroom will be withered 
up as with fire if he be not clean of heart 
and if he have known any woman 
before.” 

“On my head and on my body be it, 
O King!” answered El Mansor. “I dare 
all; for I am clean of heart, and never 
have I known woman.” 


“So be it,” said the king. ‘Choose, 
then, from among the maidens her upon 
whom thy desire is set.” 

He waved his hand, and the Virgins of 
the Sun all went forth. ‘Then the king 
bade El Mansor stand near his divan, 
and ali his daughters should pass before 
him. And behold they began to pass 
slowly in, veiled from head to toe. ‘They 
came in to the number of fifty and more ; 
and El Mansor was bewildered, and doubt 
and fear came upon him ; for all looked 
exactly alike, save that they were not of 
the same height, and they had not all the 
same gait of walking. El Mansor was in 
despair, and his judgment was going from 
him, when of a sudden one slipped upon 
a date-stone and almost fell. Her foot 
appeared from under her robe, and El 
Mansor knew it for the foot of Haida, 
because of its exquisite shape and small- 
ness, and because of the golden, jewelled 
slipper that fell from it. 

“Lo!” said he, ‘she who stumbled is 
the one!” 

Then the king was exceeding wroth. 
His eye flamed, and he plucked his red 
beard. 

“Here is treachery!” he cried. ‘Seize 
the man !” 

He clapped his hands, and the black 
eunuchs surrounded El] Mansor with their 
swords drawn, and all the virgins cast off 
their veils and beat with their spears upon 
their shields, and cried, “* Death ! —death 
to the intruding man!” But Haida stood 
apart, surprised and uncertain. 

Thereupon El] Mansor cried aloud and 
spoke the sentence which secures from 
confusion: “There is no strength nor 
power but in Allah, the High, the Great!” 
And he stood erect and calm, his arms 
folded and his sword at his back. 

“Infamous son of man!” cried the 
king. “He dares to name the God he 
worships in the very palace of the Sun! 
Away with him to the deep darkness of 
of the place of torment! ” 

Then said El Mansor: “I am in the 
hands of God—whose perfection be ex- 
tolled and whose name be exalted! And 
thou canst do nothing to me, O King, 
save what is ordained by God!” 

“ Away with him !” cried the king, and 
the virgins repeated the cry ; but Haida 
was silent. 

And the monstrous blacks seized and 
bound El Mansor, and carried him away, 
and cast him into a deep dark dungeon, 
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where he lay and bewailed himself, and 
cried aloud, saying: “Fortune hath so 
shot at me with troubles that my heart is 
transfixed with its arrows ; and now, when 
other arrows strike me, their points break 
against the broken arrows in my heart !” 
And he lamented thus, and afflicted him- 
self fora long time. But the thought of 
Haida came back to him ; and he began 
to dwell upon her perfections and to extol 
her aloud as the most excellent of the 
creatures of God (whose name be exalted !), 
and so he was comforted and remained at 
peace, with the inward assurance that she 
would work his deliverance. 

Anon a small light shone in his dark 
ness, and he perceived the lovely Haida 
coming towards him, bearing a lamp and 
a basket. He arose to meet her, and he 
took the basket from her to set it down. 

“'There is food and drink,” said she: 
“refresh thyself, O son of a king, for great 
undertakings are before thee.” 

And he exclaimed and said: ‘ How 
can I eat and drink until I know if thou 
regardest me with favour, O Haida?” 

“T fear to speak,” said she. “Thou 
hast protested thy love and admiration of 
me; but who of the sons of men think 
aught of such vows after they are uttered ? 
All men are surely destitute of constancy.” 

“OQ my queen,” said El Mansor, “ verily 
faithlessness is not in me. All the sons 
of men are not alike, and never before 
have I known love, which is but pain and 
sore travail if it be not returned.” And 
with sighs and tears he protested that the 
love and desire of her would kill him if 
she would not incline with favour to him. 

“Truly, O son of a king,” said she, “I 
fear to give myself up to thee entirely, 
lest | should be neither loved nor cherished 
long ; for if I do give myself up to thee, 
we cannot remain in this land. I must 
leave this palace and the worship of the 
sun ; and thy God must be my God, and 
thy place of abode must be mine. How 
can I decide? For the King Solomon, 
the son of David (with both of whom be 
peace !) took Balkis in love ; but when he 
saw another more beautiful than she, he 
turned from her to that other!” And she 
lifted up her voice and wept full sore. 

“QO light of my eye and centre of my 
soul!” said El Mansor, ‘God hath not 
made all men alike ; and I, if it be the 
will of God, will go forth with thee from 
hence, and will fulfil my vow and die 
beneath thy feet! -Never will I love 


another woman but thee ; and I depend 
on God for the fulfilment of my word !” 

Upon that Haida was comforted, and 
she said, ‘Sit at ease, and swear to me 
by thy religion, which shall be mine, and 
let us make a covenant with each other, 
that neither of us will be traitor to the 
other ; and may thy God (who shall be 
mine) execute judgment on that one of 
us who shall be false to the other !” 

Then they sat, and with the hand of 
each in the hand of the other they swore 
that neither would prefer to the other 
any person high or low. And then they 
remained a while embracing each other 
and after that they laughed and wept by 
reason of the violence of their joy in each 
other. 

Haida bethought herself of their danger 
the first. ‘Arise, my prince,” said she, 
“and eat and drink; for we have diffi- 
cult things before us.” 

And he arose, and ate and drank ; and 
he made Haida eat and drink also, putting 
sweetmeats in her mouth. 

Then she opened her heart to him, and 
told him what she purposed. ‘‘ My father,” 
said she, ‘ counts upon my destroying thee 
with wicked enchantments ; for 1 am the 
mistress of all the enchantments on this 
island. Myenchantments go not beyond, 
but my father’s reach beyond. Without 
me on this island my father can do 
nothing ; but, so soon as thou and I shall 
be truly one, my power of enchantment 
will go from me. When the night comes— 
and soon it will be here—we must haste 
away from this isle, cross the lake in a 
boat that I have ready, and travel to the 
mountains, through which I know a secret 
way. We must journey with all speed; 
for my father will seek to overtake us, and 
to work his enchantments on us, when he 
discovers that we have fled.” 

“*( my queen, Haida,” said El Mansor, 
“T trust myself entirely to thy guidance. 
It will be joy to overcome the perils of 
the journey together, and to arrive in 
peace at my father’s palace in Marakesh.” 

When it was time Haida arose and put 
the cloak about her that she had brought, 
and took El Mansor by the hand to lead 
him forth. With certainty and without 
stumbling she led him by a dark under- 
ground way, and so she brought him out 
into the night upon the margin of the 
lake. In a secret cove or inlet was a 
boat in charge of a black boatman, and 
into that the two entered. The boatman 
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rowed swiftly and silently out of the inlet 
and into the darkness that brooded on 
the lake, for the moon had not yet risen. 
The white farther shore glimmered out 
of the darkness, and soon they grounded 
upon it. ‘They stepped out of the boat 
Haida and El Mansor—and the black 
boatman without a word set himself to 
row back. 

“Ts there not danger,” asked El Mansor, 
“in letting the black return? May he 
not go at once and inform ycur father ?” 

“Nay,” answered Haida, “for he is 
a mute. Moreover, he is my own slave 
and faithful to me.” 

Then Haida and El Mansor hasted 
away on foot over the dark land, with no 
provision but a bottle of water and a 
handful of dates which El Mansor had 
brought from his dungeon. 

“Doth our way lie through the garden 
of fruits?” asked El Mansor. ‘“‘ For that 
is a grievous temptation.” 

““Nay, my prince,” answered Haida, 
““we are away from the garden ; and our 
road is over the open plain to the great 
gap in the mountains of which I know.” 

“Then let us rest awhile, my beloved,” 
said El Mansor. ‘“ Why should we weary 
ourselves and stumble in this thick dark- 
ness? Let us find a soft place and there 
wait together until the moon hath well 
risen, when we may go forward with light 
step and swift.” 

“Let us do even as thou sayest, my 
only one,” answered Haida. 

So they sought till they found a soft bed 
of grass by a tamarisk bush; and there 
they laid them down wrapped together 
in Haida’s cloak to await the rising of the 
moon. While they thus rested they forgot 
the passage of time; and it was only 
when the moon had passed fully up to 
the south that they bestirred them to 
pursue their journey. El Mansor gathered 
up his garment under his girdle that he 
might step out the more readily, and he 
gave his hand to Haida to lighten her 
feet ; but their way was rough, and anon 
El Mansor discovered that Haida was 
weeping. And he stopped and pressed 
her to his bosom, and inquired what ailed 
her. 

“QQ my prince,” she answered, “I 
doubt my power of enchantment is gone 
from me, and the strength of my body 
is gone too, so that now we are alto- 
gether in the hands of my father.” 

“Nay, my queen, my beloved,” said 
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E] Mansor, “we are, as ever, in the 
hands of God, the Wise, the Great— 
whose name be magnified!” 

And he raised her in his arms and 
carried her upon his shoulder until his 
feet became heavy, and then they walked 
on again hand in hand. So they con- 
tinued until near dawn: they walked 
together while Haida could walk, and he 
carried her when fatigue overcame her. 
When it was almost day and there was 
no sign of pursuit they sat them down 
to rest again, although they were not 
gotten so far from the lake as they had 
hoped to be. They continued to rest 
until the sun was up. They drank from 
their bottle and ate a few dates, and then 
they set forward again; for the shining 
of the sun on the white towers of the 
palace afar off warned them to begone. 

The day was well advanced and the 
heat was become great when, in the 
shade of a clump of trees, they found 
a mule and an ass grazing, each with 
a halter on his head, although no human 
being nor human dwelling was in sight. 

** Praise be to Allah!” said El Mansor. 
“He hath sent us these to help us on 
our way.” 

He caught the beasts and set Haida 
upon the ass, while himself mounted the 
mule. Thus they hasted forward again 
in the heat until afternoon, when they 
were close to the foot of the mountains. 
Then Haida disclosed the secret way of 
which she knew. Instead of climbing the 
mountains, they passed into a deep cleft 
between two rocks, and there lay before 
them a great gorge, which was as if the 
mountains had been split to their founda- 
tions. The walls of rock towered so high 
on either side that even if you bent your 
head over your back you could scarce 
see their tops, and they were so close 
that it was almost night at the bottom. 
The going became so stony that it might 
have been the bed of a stream. ‘The 
mule and the ass refused to go forward. 
E] Mansor and Haida dismounted to lead 
them ; but they broke away, and galloped 
back into the plain. 

“Tt is the will of God,” said El Mansor, 
‘that we go forward on foot.” 

And as they went painfully forward 
over the stones El Mansor noted a 
strange thing. On this side and on that 
lay broken trees of stone and animals of 
stone ; and he asked Haida concerning 
them. 
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‘“ Aforetime,” she made answer, “the 
waters of my father’s lake, as I have 
been told, flowed this way, and they are 
of such quality that they turn all things 
to stone.” 

And El Mansor went on wondering. 
And while they thus stumbled forward, 
there sounded down the dark gorge be- 
hind them a mighty and increasing roar, 
as of rocks grinding together and of 
animals the prey of terror. And the 
noise grew, and they looked back, and 
saw a wall of water rushing on, and 
raging and frothing at the foot. 

* Alas and wallahy!” cried Haida. 
“My father has unloosed the waters of 
the lake, that they might pursue and over- 
whelm us! It is his last enchantment !” 

“All power and might are with Allah, 
the Wise, the Great!” cried El Mansor. 

He caught up Haida in his arms, flung 
her upon his shoulder, and with super- 
human effort he climbed, and drew Haida 
with him, upon a ledge jutting out from 
the wall of rock. ‘The raging, boiling 
flood swept roaring by with a deafening 
noise; and it was piteous and terrible 
to see animals struggling and screaming 
in helpless dismay. ‘There were serpents 
writhing, and wild -beasts that had been 
swept by the waters out of their holes 
and dens, and there also were the ass 
and the mule that had so recently been 
ridden by El Mansor and his bride. 

But the cruel waters would not permit 
the lovers to remain out of their reach on 
the ledge of rock. They leaped up like a 
horde of Djins and bore them down, and 
then swept on down the gorge. The 
billows went over El Mansor and _ his 
bride, and the end seemed come ; but 
—praise to the One God !—the prince, 
lifting his head above the waters, saw 
close at hand the trunk of a tree. Then 
cast he his arm over it, and bore bravely 
up the lovely burden from which he 
would not be parted. Words could not 
be heard in the roar of the waters ; but 
Haida saw and understood, and she too 
cast an arm upon the log, and so bore up 
her chin. 

Then knew they nothing for a while 
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but the swift and furious swirl of waters. 
It was only by the mercy of Allah—to 
whom be praise !—that the log kept its 
head straight down stream, and neither 
floated slantwise nor struck against the 
rocky sides of the gorge, and that at 
length it brought them out upon the open 
ground through the mountains. Then 
the torrent flung aside the log and those 
upon it; and El Mansor and Haida lay 
like the dead among the dead, so weary 
were they with the buffeting of the waters. 
After a good breathing-space El Mansor, 
and Haida with him, knelt amid the 
corpses of animals and bowed themselves, 
giving thanks to the Giver of all good; 
and then he lifted up his eyes and saw 
that he was in his father’s kingdom of 
Marakesh. 

In due time El Mansor with Haida 
arrived in his father’s city. He made 
himself known to his father; and _ his 
father said, “‘ Returnest thou alone, my 
son ?” 

“Alone, my father,” he made answer, 
“save for this lady.” 

“Where, then, are thy brave com- 
panions ?” 

“Alas and wallahy, my father! they 
perished in the mountains. But the 
enchantments of the king are at an end; 
for, lo! here have I with me the princess, 
his daughter, whom he had made the 
mistress of his enchantments. His last 
enchantment he wrought upon us as 
we fled. He sought to overwhelm us by 
loosing the waters of the lake of petri- 
faction, which will flow till the lake is 
empty, and no longer.” 

And so it was, as any man may see to 
this day ; for where the torrent aforetime 
rolled from the mountains lie trees and 
animals turned to stone. 

And El Mansor made the Princess 
Haida his wife. In due time he suc- 
ceeded to the throne of his father, and his 
name is writ large in the history of 
Marakesh. He and his Haida reigned 
as king and queen, and found great joy 
in each other, until they were visited by 
the Ender of Delights and the Separator 
of Companions. 
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THE THAMES FROM 

BY WILLIAM 
“HE literary geography of the 
Thames! Is not this a more 


hazardous undertaking than our 
recent itinerary of the Lake Country, or 
even of the long waters of Geneva? 
For who could number the many who 
have written about, or sung of, or dwelt 
beside, or had some abiding association 
with our great river—even if only un- 
willing baptism such as befel Mr. Verdant 
Green, or such undignified immersion as 


was the damp fate of Sir John Falstaff 


when, his huge bulk secured in the buck- 
basket, he was so ignominiously chucked 
into the deep flood by Datchet Mead? 
Since Chaucer crossed ‘‘Thamesis” in 
the Tower ferry or Shakespeare recrossed 
from Southwark to the reedy shore of silt 
and mud known as the Strand, till Samuel 
Pepys ‘‘took barge” (with pretty Mrs, 
Manuel singing all the way) to visit friends 
by the sequestered and rural hamiet of 
Putney, what a far cry! What a far cry, 
again, till, in Gravesend Reach, David 
Copperfield says good-bye to Peggotty 
and Mrs. Gummidge . or, on another 
occasion, Mr. Micawber and the twins 
pass from our ken... . or till Mr. William 
Black entertains us with his house-boat 
on the upper reaches; or till we see 
William Morris, walking Hammersmith 
riverside in swift twilight travellings, as 
though to overtake some caravan beyond 
price, pondering ideal Thames scenes 
(alas, remoter now even than then, for the 


OXFORD TO 


THE NORE. 


SHARP. 


desecration of the jerry-builder is now on 
every wayside) to be limned in “A 
Dream of John Ball,” or in ‘‘ News from 
Nowhere ”; or till, in a roomy old boat 
on the upper waters below Kelmscott 
Manor, near Lechlade, we have a glimpse 
of Rossetti writing part at least of his 
lovely “Stream’s Secret”; or till, “by 


still Isis,’ Matthew Arnold wanders, 
conning the stanzas of “The Scholar 
Gypsy,” in a word, from Chaucer 


to Milton, from Milton to Shelley, from 
Shelley to the latest true poet of the 
Thames, Mr. Robert Bridges, what a 
catalogue of sounding names ! 

That way, however, lies the scribe’s 
dilemma. He must either strive to be 
inclusive [an impossibility in a volume, 
even, for some industrious idler would 
always pounce upon something or some- 
body forgotten] and therefore relapse into 
a graceless chronicle—as though one were 
to describe the National Gallery by a 
transcription from the catalogue of the 
names and birth-and-date particulars of 
all the artists represented; or else he 
must deal so fragmentarily with a multi- 
farious theme as to disappoint the reader 
who wants Thames statistics, or exasperate 
those who desire all the respectable old 
“tags” to be trotted out in good guide- 
book order. And there are some whom 
in any case it would be impossible to 
satisfy ... as that inquirer who wondered 


if Pope’s Villa at Twickenham had ever 
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been temporarily occupied by a Holy 
Father in exile. 

As nothing is to be gained by repetition 
of the hackneyed chronicle of ‘Thames- 
side associations already so plentifully 
extant, will it not be better to relinquish 
any attempt to take reach by reach, parish 
by parish, village or town by town or 
village, “twixt Gravesend and Oxford ? 
Books of all kinds, dealing with the subject 
—literary, artistic, dramatic, political, 
commercial, aquatic, natural - historic, 
botanic, and scandalous—can be more 
or less easily consulted. There is the 
voluminous tome of “Our Royal River,” 
with its letter- 
press by several 
able “ ‘Thames- 
ters” and many 
illustrations, or 
MES. Sie 
Hall’s likewise 
bulky and 
venerable 
“stand-by” ; 
there are the 
annual cheap 
volumes of 
Dickens’ ‘ Dic- 
tionary of the 


Thames,” and 
half a dozen 
booklets more 


or less interest- 
ing and more 


or less trust- 
worthy issued 
by Penny 


Steamboat 
Companies or 
other enterpris- 
ing publishing 
firms of the like 
unconventional kind. Between the gaudy 
pamphlet of inconvenient shape and the 
still more inconvenient but delightful 
édition-de-luxe of “Our Royal River” 
are numberless volumes, represented in 
fiction by, let us say, Mr. William Black’s 
“Adventures of a Houseboat,” and in 
pictorial art (and nothing much else of 
moment) by pleasant book-making such 


as Mr. Leslie’s Painter’s Chronicle or 
Mr. and Mrs. Pennell’s “Stream of 
Pleasure.” 


With these, and Baedeker and the local 
guide-books, one cannot vie. 

I propose, therefore, to take simply a 
rapid glance along the’great watercourse, 
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from where the herons rise from the reeds 
of often-looping Isis to where the seagulls 
scream about the Nore or beat up against 
the east wind from the bleak estuary 
shores where the gaunt Reculvers stand 
like wardens of the Sea-Gate. Thereafter, 
to add ina more personal fashion some 
notes concerning two or three great names 
not yet exploited by the route-book or 
local manual ; trusting, in doing so, to be 
forgiven the egotism of reminiscence for 
the sake of the men and things remem- 
bered, and for the supplement of still 
little-known literary associations to the 
Literary Geography of the Thames. 





Limehouse: high water. 


So just a word first about the River. 
No, not a dithyramb. Many have sung or 
magniloquently prosed its charms and 
beauty, and at all seasons. It has had 
laudation at every turn, from the Pool or 
Wapping Stairs at slimy ebb to the Bells 
of Ouseley in odoriferous drought, when 
a lamb could step across “ Thames’ 
onward-sweeping silent flood” in safety. 
If it can allure poetic minds then, it may 
well do so at happier times and at all 
points. Besides, if one were to begin 
rhapsodising, the swallows would be come 
again and the May-chills have given them 
bronchitis and the June floods have in- 
vaded villa-parlours before one could make 
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an end. For to the true Thames-lover 
there is hardly a mile of it that has not 
its abiding spell. As for the Thames- 
lover who is also a familiar, has he not 
all the lovely and commonly ignored 
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Nor, Reader, shall you have to suffer 
from jejune anecdotes of Pope and 
Horace Walpole such as our grandfathers 
endured as hoary acquaintances; nay, 
what is more serious, not even of “ Mr. 


A corner of the Pool. 


wintertide to delight in: the time when 
the frost-white boughs on eyot and hanger 
are so lovely in their still beauty, and 
when in the backwaters the coots shake 
the snow like dust from sprays of alder 
and willow ? 


Walton ”—as ‘‘Old Izaak” was recently 
named by an allusive reviewer. What 
microbe of ‘‘ Nomenclatururia” is it, by 
the way, that makes some people invari- 
ably, in allusion to Shakespeare or Ben 
Jonson or Izaak Walton or Fitzgerald or 
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Whitman, always speak of “the Swan 
of Avon,” ‘Rare Ben,” ‘Old Izaak,” 
“Old Fitz,” “Good Old Walt”? How- 
ever, that’s another story, as Mr. Kipling 
would say. 

As for one aspect of the ‘Thames, the 
poets, from Spenser onwards, have been 
as superbly flattering as they are wont 
to be to their mistresses. Never trust 
a poet about his lady-love’s beauty nor 
about the sea: he is most conscious of 
the charms of each when he is remote 
from either. The folk-lorist of the future 
may take this as a wise saw among the 
common people of the Edwardian epoch. 

That aspect is the illusion conveyed 
in the familiar epithet silvery. There has 
been enough epithetical silver lavished 
on the mud-saturated flood of Thames 
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Some day, perhaps, a new Michael 
Drayton or Water-Poet successor to 
Taylor will attempt the epic of Thames, 
as the great Provencal poet Mistral has 
achieved the epic of the Rhone. He 
will have to sing also the beauty and 
charm of the tributary waters that swell its 
flood, from pastoral Churn to the moist 
discharge that oozes from Medway flats. 
There are some of us who love the Mole 
and the Loddon, the Kennet and the 
Windrush almost as we love their “ eternal 
bourne.” By the way, it is by no means 
commonly known that the Thames is not 
really entitled to the royal name till 
Dorchester, near which the Thame joins 
the Isis-cum-Churn-cum-Coln-cum-Leach 
(or Lech). As for the name “ Isis,” the 
old idea that it is a survival of Zhamests 





Folly Bridge, Oxford. 


to have exhausted any other mint than 
that adjacent to the Fount of Eternal 
Ink. We love Spenser’s “ silver-streaming 
Thames,” and Herrick’s ‘“silver-footed 
Thamesis” is a delightful image ; but it 
is a pity that when every successive Mr. 
Brown brings out a new volume of sonnets, 
or every successive Miss Jones a new 
effusion of “miscellaneous pieces,” there 
should not be some variation in this 
metallic cliché. Besides, it isn’t true. 
The rain of sunshine and the ripple of 
wind would make the sluice of a maltster 
“silvery.” Thames-water ceases from 
such refinement as soon as Isis, Churn, 
Coln and Leach have travelled from the 
Cotswolds, and speed together east of 
Oxford en route to grasp the blind hand 
of the upreaching sea-tide that slips under 
Richmond Hill and wavers and falls away 
at ‘Teddington. 


is no longer admitted. Learned dwellers 
by the stream which laves Oxford’s 
meadows tell us that “Isis” is a quasi- 
classical form of ‘‘ Ouse.” It is at least 
more reasonable than Mr. Verdant Green’s 
idea that it had something to do with 
the great goddess of the Egyptians. 
The very names of these tributaries and 
upper reaches and backwaters, how they 
thrill one, at a distance, in remembrance ! 
And their associations—especially by the 
banks of the Cherwell, and the Isis 
meadows beyond Oxford. But Oxford ! 
... that would require an article to itself, 
merely to enumerate names. It is a task 
not to be attempted. Even a chronicle 
of modern days is impracticable. But all 
lovers of much of what is loveliest in our 
Victorian literature will think of how so 
many poets walked and roamed by these 
waters, what vivid impulses arose or were 
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discussed within sight of the towers of 
Oxford. Here was Matthew Arnold’s 
“waterway to Eden.” Here the two 
young undergraduates, William Morris 
and Edward Burne-Jones, went their first 
walk with a young poet and painter of 
whom they had heard much, Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti—who had come to 
Oxford to paint those strange, crude, but 
potently new and significant frescoes for 
the “Union,” which became the torch 
that set on fire the modern decorative 
movement, with all deeper and beyond 
what the phrase carries. Here the youth- 
ful Swinburne —“‘ the man who knows the 
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Epicurean.” But one might go on with 
name after name—and besides, we are 
coming near the cohort of the living ! 
Spenser and Sir John Denham and 
Pope are good enough as “literary 
associations,” some may think. Well, for 
those who love the old just because it is 
the old, and never find the outworn other 
than the pleasanter for being threadbare 
and infirm with age, let joy be had where 
it can be obtained. For all the great 
authority of Dryden, who considered Sir 
John’s “ Cooper’s Hill” then, and for ever, 
“for the majesty of its style, the standard 
of exact writing,” one degenerate at least 





Greek dramatists like an old Athenian, 
and has hair like flame blown upon by 
the wind,” as a contemporary described 
him—began, in his swift, impatient, 
solitary walks, the first working out in 
poetic drama of the tragical history of 
Mary Queen of Scots. Here the most 
famous Master of Balliol was fond of 
walking with a friend, with his lips sweet 
with honey of old wisdom, and his eyes 
alert and smiling at the aspect of young 
and unwise life on the river-reaches. 
Here Walter Pater thought out many of 
his essays, composed many of those 
sentences of amber and pale gold which 
link the flawless chain of “ Marius the 


Magdalen Bridge, 
Oxford. 


must admit that, except as a sedative on 
a day of dull rain, when no riverine 
exercise is to be enjoyed, the famous 
masterpiece of the Caroline poet is a 
most deadly weariness. Every guide- 
book, every chronicler of ‘A Day on the 
River,” ‘‘Up the Thames,” ‘Down the 
Thames,” ‘‘On the Thames,” and so on 
in prepositional accumulation, alludes at 
more or less length, and with more or less 
ample quotation, to this “great English 
poem ”—which probably not one in a 
score of the scribes alluded to has ever 
read. Admittedly, the finest lines in 
*Cooper’s Hill” are those of a quatrain 
added after years of recovery from the 
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giant effort of the original production. 
‘They appear to have won the worshipful 
regard of the eighteenth century, and to 
have maintained their spell till the present 
year of grace. 


O could I flow like thee, and make thy stream 
My great example, as it is my theme! 

Though deep yet clear, though gentle yet not dull, 
Strong without rage, without o’erflowing full. 


ixcellent commonplace, and kindly good 
sense. But is it more than a rhymed 
copybook tag? As for its flawlessness, 
neither Mr. Gilbert nor Mr. Adrian Ross, 
these passed masters in modern metrical 
flights, has ever tried to join in wedlock 
terminals as innocent of rhyme as “ dull ” 


Se) 


dweller in Egham and its neighbourhood, 
both on the Surrey bank and opposite, 
will find faithful portraiture in the ‘‘ har- 
monious numbers” of this famous poem : 


Though short, yet long, of gentle ennui full, 
Without a rival picturesquely dull! 


But we have slipped past I know not 
how many miles, “ without o’erflowing, 
full” of literary associations—and have 
not even delayed at Great Marlow, with 
its memories of Shelley, where the young 
poet, afterwards to become so great, wrote 
“The Revolt of Islam,” and pondered 
how best to assist the Almighty to re- 
constitute a mismanaged universe. Here 
Shelley spent so many happy days, sailing 





Bisham churchyard. 


and “full.” ‘There was (perhaps is) a bard 
of minor degree of whom Rossetti would 
never hear a word in favour, because in 
actual speech as well as in his written 
verse, he invariably (being Yorkshire-bred, 
[ expect) pronounced “ full” and “ pull” 
and “‘push” as though rhyming to “hull” 
and “gull” and “hush.” As _ inconse- 
quential, perhaps, as Heine, when he 
delighted in a graceless acquaintance, 
whom he ever recalled with a glow of 
pleasure, just because of the singular way 
in which he (or she) “ turned-over” the 
letter 7. 

Well, ‘tis a far cry now, anyway, back 
to “ Cooper’s Hill ”—written, it is strange 
to think, within a quarter of a century of 
Shakespeare’s death. All the same, the 


far up or down the winding river, or 
cloud-shadow hunting, or drifting under 
the lower trees of Cliveden woods, which 
“ Alastor” loved so well, and William 
Morris thought of indifferently as “rather 
artificial.” 

I remember hearing, but cannot re- 
collect where or from whom—possibly 
Dr. Furnivall, whose father lived at Great 
Marlow, and was both friend and physician 
to the young poet—an anecdote of 
Shelley akin to a delightful story given 
to the world on the authority of Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie. Two fishermen in a 
punt were drifting down stream, when 
they caught sight of a boat ahead of 
them, with a slim figure crouching at 
the bows and staring into the water as 
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though spell-bound, and apparently by 
horror rather than by piscatorial frenzy. 
One angler thought the young gentleman 
intended suicide, while his companion 
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tion, and other -¢ons and -?sms, projected 
that ideal marital union whereto the con- 
senting parties. should be not two but 
three. Alas, we have fallen back again 





“‘Where the seagulls scream about the Nore,” 


fancied that the man’s transfixed despair 
indicated the loss of his flask. But, when 
they came close, Shelley—for it was he— 
answered their inquiry blandly to the 
effect that he was simply watching his 
own corpse, as “ the thing in the water” 
unquestionably seemed to resemble him 
closely. ‘The two anglers did not wait to 
drag ‘“‘the thing”: before they got far, 
they saw Shelley hoist his little lateen sail 
and go off happily and imperturbably 
before the wind. 

However, for imperturbability, the story 
that Mr. Carnegie is fond of relating to 
his friends is unsurpassable in kind. An 
American cyclist was skirting the shore 
of a solitary Highland loch, and noticed 
a boat in which was a man languidly 
examining the depths with a water-tele- 
scope. Now and again he would pause 
and chat with a friend who sat on the 
bank reading a newspaper ; or he would 
lay down the telescope and light his pipe. 
The American, who had dismounted, 
could not restrain his curiosity, and at 
last asked the idler on the bank, ‘‘ What 
is your friend looking for? Oysters?” 
“No,” was the matter-of-fact reply,—“ my 
brother-in-law.” 

Well, we must leave Great Marlow and 
Shelley, though both invite to tie-up 
awhile in. beautiful Maidenhead Reach or 
under Cliveden’s gigantic green shadow. 
It was here, if I remember aright, that 
the poet of revolution and social reforma- 


into our old ways, and the Kevolt of the 
Married Poet is still ¢# esse an unconstitu- 
tional performance! As has been sagely 
remarked, moreover, the highest tides of 
feeling do not visit the coasts of triangular 
alliances! Afpropos, if any reader has 
visited or should visit pleasant Bisham, 
a short way above Great Marlow, he may 
remember or newly note with gentle 
pleasure the touching tombstone-lines of 
a Mrs. Hoby, staunch upholder of the 
good old doctrine that Marriage is xot 
a Failure :— 

Give me, O God ! a husband /4e unto Thomas, 

Or else restore to me my husband Thomas. 


Hopeless, alas, to attempt even the 
most superficial exploitation of the 
Windsor neighbourhood. One place, in 
particular, however, is hallowed ground. 
At Horton, near Wraysbury on the Colne, 
is where Milton lived for the first five 
or six years of his fruitful early man- 
hood after he left Cambridge. Here he 
wrote that supreme threnody “ Lycidas,” 
here also he wrote “Comus” and the 
“ Arcades,” and possibly “L’Allegro” and 
“Tl Penseroso.” As we drift down 
Windsor way, coming from Maidenhead, 
or whence westward we come, many must 
recall his 

Towers and battlements .. . 
Bosom’d high in tufted trees. 
Then 


Chertsey, Laleham, 


Hampton, 
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Datchet, with associations of Cowley, 
Garrick, Dr. Arnold of Rugby, Sir Henry 
Wotton and Izaak Walton —places recalled 
at random, with names recollected at 
hazard: but what a wealth of association 
all down the waterway of this region of 
our love and pride! Above all, when 
Eton meadows and the elms of Windsor 
Park come into view . who does not 
thrill then if perchance remembering that 
here some three hundred years ago (¢.e. in 
1593)—because of the Plague in London 
—The Merry Wives of Windsor was 
first acted before Queen Elizabeth! What 
would one give to see that woodland 
cavalcade and laughing processional array, 
with Shakespeare, it may be, walking by 
the Queen’s palfrey to the spot where 
the play was to be acted. It is said—it 
is but a legend, but we can credit it~ 
that Elizabeth wanted to see the great 
Falstaff worsted in a new way, and thus 
(by command, as we should say now) 
Shakespeare wrote for the delectation of 
the royal lady and her court his delightful 
Merry Wives. 

After Windsor is left, the lower reaches 
simply swarm with “ associations.” But 
among the many famous names that need 
not be specified, as doubtless familiar, and 
certainly chronicled in full by river-manual 
or local guide-book, let the wayfarer recall 
for a moment at Mortlake (which Turner 
so loved) that unfortunate Partridge (the 
astrologer, not ‘‘September’s fowl”) whom 
Swift and Steele tormented so sorely. The 
poor man lies here at peace at last, after 


must be dead, as his own almanac had 
foretold the event. ‘The unfortunate man 
made a desperate final attempt not to be 
shelved to the shades while still in the 
portly flesh, but the attempt failed, and 
he had to endure a fresh obituary article 
about himself with added picturesque 
details of the funeral. 

At Twickenham, as already promised, 
we shall not linger, though it was the Ferney 
of the eighteenth-century literary world, as 
Pope was the English Voltaire. As for 
Horace Walpole, was not he the artificial 
sinner who outraged every tradition of 
genuine English poetry or prose, from 
Chaucer to William Morris, by writing 
of ‘enamelled meadows with filigree 
hedges ” ? 

And so we slip on down stream, past 
Richmond .. . so “replete,” it, the Park, 
and the “ Star and Garter,” with Georgian 
anecdote and early Victorian reminis- 
cence!...to Barn Elms. ‘ Mighty 
pleasant,” wrote Pepys, “the supping 
here under the trees by the waterside.” 
Here that ever genial old youth came, on 
a memorable occasion, on a barge from the 
Tower, “a mighty long way,” with Mistress 
Pepys and maid and page, and dames 
Corbet, Pierce, and Manuel, “ singing all 
the way, and Mistress Manuel very finely.” 
Here he and his strolled and scandalised 
and laughed under the elms by moonshine 

“and then to barge again and more 
singing.” ”Tis a Watteau picture. Would 
we could look on its like again! Now the 
route is by the crowded excursion-steamer, 





A peep at Tilbury Fort. 


those exasperating later years when Steele 
would write his obituary, and on his in- 
dignant protest that he was alive and 
Prophesying still, was informed that he 


and ’Arry and ’Arriet do the rest. Pepys 
and Evelyn and all of that blithe company 
would sniff “ mightily” now, I fear, at all 
riverside resorts, from the Bells of Ouseley, 


25 
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fragrant of tea and buttered buns, down 
to remote Gravesend, where still, as of 
yore, at Mrs, Brambles’ of Hogarth’s day, 
tea and shrimps inevitably concur. 

As we pass Putney and Hammersmith 
and Chelsea, what memories of great 
names past and present! Beyond the 
old bridge at Putney, the great Gibbon 
was born and “had his schoolings ”; and 
a short way up the Rise is the house where 
Mr. Swinburne has so long resided, and 
with him, at The Pines, Mr. Theodore 
Watts-Dunton. The famous poet-critic- 
romancist has so many visitors that it is 
rumoured the High Street will soon be 
renamed Aylwin Avenue! At Hammer- 
smith, as every one knows, William 
Morris had the London home of his later 
years. ‘Toa mean little house in a poor 
neighbourhood, here, the great American 
romancist, Nathaniel Hawthorne, made 
a pilgrimage, 
in order to 


pay homage 
to Leigh 
Hunt, when 


in his silver- 
haired beauti- 
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its common significance—or Mr. Whistler 
and others would delay us. ‘The literary 
and artistic history of Chelsea, indeed, 
would be of more interest and importance 
than that of any other part of London, 
in connection with the study of the literary 
and artistic history of the later Victorian 
epoch. 

Well, down stream we go, past Black- 
friars, where once Rossetti and Mr. 
George Meredith in early days had rooms, 
and where both Dickens and Thackeray 
found a never-ceasing fascination. Below 
the vast new bridge and past the ‘Tower, 
with a glimpse of Traitor’s Gate, 

. . . through which before 

Went Essex, Raleigh, Sidney, Cranmer, More, 


and so through The Pool, the maelstrom 
heart of London. How painters, - from 
Turner to Whistler, have loved this grimy 
but ever in- 
spiring and 
wonderful 
water - heart, 
whence _ all 
the countries 
of the world 


ful old age may __ bring 
that sunny- tribute to 
hearted poet London, and 
and prince in which 
of delicate London sees 
things — lived as in a crystal 
there in : (alas that it 
poverty and Rotherhithe, from Wapping. rs, Dwt & 
isolation.* metaphor !) 
As for Chelsea, is not “the sage of Chelsea” all lands and nations from California 


already a byword and a phrase? But 
fewer know that a short way from Cheyne 
Row, where the great philosopher-historian 
lived so long, is the house (16, Cheyne 
Walk) occupied during the latter part of 
his life by the poet-painter Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti. To this house came, gladly 
and proudly, all who could win the 
privilege of entry; here, as has been 
said, many of the most famous pictures 
and many of the most famous books of 
our time were discussed in advance, and 
in some instances projected. Rossetti’s 
house, in a word, was from 1871 till 1881 
the Mecca of the “romantic” devotee 
in both pictorial and literary art. We 
are not dealing with the artistic associa- 
tions of the Thames —to use the word in 


to Cathay. One living painter has, in 
“Wapping Old Stairs,” seized the poetry 
of the Pool, and fortunately Mr. W. L. 
Wyllie’s picture is now a_ national 
It goes without saying that 
Dickens, Marryat, Clark Russell loved 
the Pool only this side of idolatry. 
Readers of this series of Literary Geo- 
graphy will recollect how the heroine 
of Charlotte Bronté’s “Villette” set off 
alone and_ friendless one wet and 
stormy night from here, and the strong, 
vivid etching of the scene.t What 
lovers of “Our Mutual Friend” and 
“Great Expectations” do not know in- 
timately all this haunted region, from 
where The Pool becomes The Port, till 
the great tower of Westminster recedes 


* Hawthorne contributed a long and interesting account of this visit to the A¢/antic Monthly about 
thirty years ago (1874, I think). 
t See ‘*The Bronté Country” in this series; January 1904. 
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from view, and the river—with hoys 
swinging sideways, and barges veer- 
ing wildly, and every kind of craft 
as seemingly at the mercy of 
malicious river-sprites—sweeps on 
to the Isle of Dogs (once the Isle 
of Ducks... in days when the 
bittern was common in Plumstead 
Marshes, and when the curlew and 
the lapwing wailed over waste places 
where nowthe electric tram screeches 
or the coster howls). 

But before the City is left, who 
will not remember that great sonnet 
of Wordsworth, composed at early 
morning upon Westminster Bridge, 
when 

This city now doth like a garment wear 

The beauty of the morning. . . 

. the very houses seem asleep, 

And all that mighty heart is lying still. 
As for Southwark, are not its asso- 
ciations among the greatest we 
have? Chaucer, Shakespeare, these 
two names alone make this (now, 
alack, far from attractive) region 
supreme among all the boroughs of 
London. Here was the Globe 
Theatre, where, so to speak, the 
banner of the Elizabethan drama 
flew so gallantly at the peak. 
Many will recall the fact of the 
sudden conflagration of the Globe, Looking up from Wapping. Pelican Stairs. 
three years before Shakespeare’s 
death, during aperformance of Henry V7/J. literature set forth upon its first high 
Not far from it, in the High Street, adventure. In the old church of St. 

* was the Tabard Inn, whence adult English Saviour’s (anciently St. Mary Overies) lie 
the remains of 
learned John 
Gower, Chaucer’s 
contemporary, 
and those of 
Chaucer himself; 
of Edmund 
Shakespeare, the 
brother of our 
great poet; of 
Philip = Massin- 
ger, not the least 
dramatist of that 
marvellous 
period; and of 
John Fletcher, 
poet and drama- 
tist, whose 
name, with that 
of his colleague 
Francis Beau- 
The shore opposite Chelsea, from Battersea Bridge, mont, stands so 
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high in the admiration of all who love the 
best literature of the great Elizabethans. 
Thence, to the meeting of the sea-wind 
coming over Plumstead Marshes, or 
slumping the tide-wash against the ebb 
at Tilbury Fort, or causing the famous 
“ Thames Dance” at the Nore, or bearing 
inland the heavy booming of the guns 
of Shoeburyness, or making the grey- 
green seas surge like a mill-race across 


Battersea 


the eighteen-mile reach from Whitstable 
to Foulness Point this is a journey 
indeed! And of Rotherhithe (where stil! 
are inns bearing the old heroic Elizabethan 
designations of “The Ship Argo” and 
“The Swallow Galley”); of Rosherville, 
of Greenwich and its park (Scots readers 
will recall a great scene in Sir Walter 
Scott’s one London romance, ‘“ The 
Fortunes of Nigel”), of Gravesend and 
“Farewell Haven” (lovers of Dickens, 
Marry, at Clark Russell, of many from 
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Smollett to W. W. Jacobs, will regret so 
cursory a mention),—of these and of 
every mile from The Port and the great 
wilderness of the Docks, to where the 
solitary Reculvers watch the last dispersed 
flood of ‘Thames swallowed up by the 
sea what a chronicle might be 
written ! 
Truly, Thames-flood carries one on 
unwitting of the rapid flow. I am come 
almost to an end of my 
space, and yet have not 
even touched those more 


personal recollections 
which I had in mind to 
commit. Well, some other 


time, perhaps. Meanwhile, 
they can be but alluded 
to. And then, too, the 
many persons and episodes 


one has_ forgotten to 
chronicle! Sheridan, for 
instance: how few think 


of him as “a literary as- 
sociation ” of the Thames! 
Yet what reader of that 
delightful comedy, Zhe 
Critic, can have forgotten 
the inimitable scene at 
Tilbury Fort, where the 
Governor’s daughter gen- 
teelly goes mad in white 
satin, and is accompanied 
into lunacy by the ’umble 
friend and companion who, 
as becomes her meaner 
condition, respectfully and 
discreetly goes out of her 
senses in ordinary white 
linen ! 

It is a far cry back from 
Tilbury to remote Lech- 
lade, and yet I would like 
to be there again, and 
starting with the sympa- 
thetic reader on a new 
waterway pilgrimage. How 
well I recollect the Trout Inn there, one 
May day, with its great sycamore rustling 
in the lightsome west wind! In the 
sunny little garden and orchard behind, 
under the fragrant shadow of a great 
walnut-tree, a friend was seated, reading. 
Pale, somewhat heavily built, a student 
and thinker (as the least observant could 
not but have discerned), low-voiced, 
sensitive as a leaf, and yet with a restful 
composure all his own, Walter Pater read 
a recently written and one of the loveliest 
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chapters of a book, from the first con- 
ceived in beauty, and to the end in beauty 
achieved . .. the book now so surely 
gathered into English literature, and 
known to all who care for what is finest 


and rarest therein as ‘Marius the 
Epicurean.” 


Then as to Kelmscott Manor, a 
cuckoo’s flight away: a whole article 
might well be given to this beautiful old 
riverside place and its many associations. 
The country home of William Morris for 
twenty-five years, it has also many asso- 
ciations with Rossetti, who for a year or 
two from 1871 was fellow-tenant with and, 
as to occupancy, preponderant partner 
with Morris ; as also with Mr. Swinburne, 
Mr. Theodore Watts-Dunton, Burne-Jones, 
and many others. ‘Kelmscott Manor,” 
wrote Morris, and so characteristically, in 
a letter in 1882, “has come to be to 
me the type of the pleasant places of the 
earth, and of the .homes of harmless, 
simple people not overburdened with the 
intricacies of life; and as others love 
the race of man through their lovers or 
their children, so I love the earth through 
that small space of it.” ‘That, of course, 
was long after the Rossetti-Morris days at 
this beautiful old riverside home : indeed, 
it was written in the sad year of that great 
poet and painter’s death. There is a 
little island formed by the backwater close 
to the house, and in spring this was 
always an Eden of songbirds in a region 
which was and is the songbirds’ paradise. 
Here, and at the Manor, Rossetti wrote 
many of his loveliest lyrics and sonnets, 
and the long and noble poem “ Rose 
Mary.” Who has forgotten the music of 
“Down Stream” ?— 


Between Holmscote and Hurstcote 
The river-reaches wind, 

The whispering trees accept the breeze, 
The ripple’s cool and kind. 


At Kelmscott, also, he wrote (or rewrote 
from an earlier version) that most lovely 
poem of some nine-score stanzas, “ The 
Bride’s Prelude.” I recall how once, at 
Kelmscott, Morris turned to me, after 
he had been speaking of ‘Tennyson and 
Browning and Matthew Arnold, as also 
of the poetry of Mr. George Meredith 
and of Mr. Swinburne—and, speaking 
generally, for the work of any of these 
poets he did not really at heart care much 





—and said abruptly, “ Poetry has only 


spoken once in adsolute beauty since 
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Keats.” ‘Then, turning a volume in his 
hand and glancing once in a way at the 
page he opened, he recited, in that strange 
sing-song sea-sounding chant of his, the 
following lines, which open the poem of 
“lhe Bride’s Chamber ” (as he called it, 
and as Rossetti had originally entitled it) : 


‘Sister,’ said busy Amelotte 

To listless Aloyse ; 
‘Along the wedding-road the wheat 
Bends as to hear your horse’s feet, 
And the noonday stands still for heat.’ 


Amelotte laughed into the air 

With eyes that sought the sun: 
But where the walls in long brocade 
Were screened, as one who is afraid 
Sat Aloyse within the shade. 


And even in shade was gleam enough 
To shut out full repose 

From the bride’s ’tiring chamber, which 

Was like the inner altar-niche 

Whose dimness worsHip has made rich. 


Within the window’s heaped recess 
The light was counterchanged 
In blent reflexes manifold 
From perfume caskets of wrought gold 
And gems the bride’s hair could not hold 


All thrust together : and with these 
A slim-curved lute, which now, 
At Amelotte’s sudden passing there, 
Was swept in somewise unaware, 
And shook to music the close air. 


“There,” he said, “there you have the 
unadulterated article. ‘That’s poetry. As 
for the rest of us, for the most part we 
write verse poetically.” 

Morris’s likings in poetry were singular. 
Wordsworth he actually disliked : Milton, 
save in rare lines and on rarer occasions, 
had little appeal for him. For a little of 
Chaucer he would have relinquished all 
of ‘lennyson’s work save his earlier verse : 
and Browning he considered “to have 
stopped climbing the hill” when he for- 
sook the method and manner of his early 
manhood—though there was none whom 
he more loved to quote and extol in those 
far-off Oxford years, when, as one of his 
biographers has chronicled, the Morris of 
“the purple trousers of the Oxford days ” 
had not matured to “the great simplicity 
and untidiness ” of his middle age. 

The last time I saw Morris at Kelms- 
cott Manor was just such a day as that 
on which a year or two later he was buried 
in the little churchyard close by: a day 
of chill October, with a rainy wind sough- 
ing among the alders, and the damp 
chrysanthemum-petals blown about the 
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garden-ways beneath a low grey sky. I 
think this was in 1894: at any rate I re- 
collect it was on a day when he had just 
received a welcome letter from Mr. Swin- 


burne, relative to the publication by the 
Kelmscott Press of certain old thirteenth- 
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we first forgathered in Oxford,” . . . that 
is, forty years earlier, for it was in January 
1856 that, there, the young undergraduate 
Algernon Charles Swinburne first met 
Morris and Rossetti. 

It was not at his beloved Kelmscott 





Blackfriars. 


century reprints of French prose. I re- 
member the latest (or one of the later) 
volumes was lying on the table, near the 
window, against which a  sleety rain 
pattered—the Violter des Histoires romaines 
—and in his letter about it Mr. Swinburne 
recalled their mutual delight in these old 
French prose-poems “in the days when 


Manor, however, that William Morris 


died, though buried in the village grave- 
yard; but at Kelmscott House, his London 
home in Hammersmith. 

And so passed away one of the most 
fervent of Thames-lovers and one of the 
greatest of those who have set their seal 
upon the Royal River. 
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OR, 
THE SIX YEARS’ TRAGEDY, 


HEWLETT. 


BY MAURICE 


BOOK THE SECOND. 


MEN’S BUSINESS. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE WASHING OF HANDS. 


O a woman’s affair flocked matron 
and maid, till the castle seemed 
a hive of rock-bees. Afar off, it 
was said, you could hear them humming 
within ; on sudden alarms out they came 
in a swarm, and ill fared physician or 
priest, or discreet, wide-eared gentleman 
sent by his wife to get a piece of news. 
June was in and well in, skies were clean, 
the twilight long in coming and loth to 
go. Queen Mary lay idle by her window, 
and watched the red roofs turn purple, 
the hills grow black, the paling of the 
light from yellow to green, the night’s 
solemn gathering-in, the stars shine clear 
in a dark blue bed, out there over Arthur’s 
Seat. Her time was short—but one could 
scarcely tell. She often felt that she 
scarcely cared to tell when this crowning 
hour was to come. 

Quick-spirited, sanguine young woman, 
she bade fair to be weary of matron and 
maid alike, with their everlasting talk of 
“the promise of Scotland,” their mid- 
wifery stories, their nods and_ winks, 
their portentous cares over what she had 
Supposed a pretty ordinary business. It 
was to be seen that she was fretting, and 
the truth was that she was in much too 


good health : bodily ease had never been 
pleasant to her, and never been safe. 
Her mind grew arrogant and luxurious at 
once, felt itself free to range in regions 
unlawful ; and so did range, the lax flesh 
playing courier. So while the humming 
and swarming of the household bees went 
on over and about her listless head, while 
she snapped twice at the maids for every 
once the matrons chafed her, in her mind 
she walked where she fain would have 
had her body to be; and then, sick of this 
futility, she grew peevish and wished she 
had never been born. Upon such a crisis, 
intending for the best, Mary Beaton 
superinduced a stout, easily-flushed, game- 
some lady, her aunt Lady Forbes of 
Reres., 

Mary Beaton was now the wife of Mr. 
Ogilvy of Boyne ; but this aunt of hers 
was of the father’s side. A Beaton, she, 
niece of the great murdered cardinal, 
sister of the witch-wife of Buccleuch, and 
in these, no less than in her own respects, 
a lady to be aware of. She was in her 
days of silver and russet now, who before 
may have been of dangerous beauty—of 
that quickly-ripe, drowsy, blowsy, Venetian 
sort, disastrous to mankind. Of it, indeed, 
the clear ravages remained, though 
cushioned deep in comfortable flesh ; 
traceable there, as in the velvety bosses 
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of a green hill you mark the contours of 
what was once a citadel of war. Her grey 
hair she now wore over her ears, to 
conceal (as the Queen averred) members 
which were so well stuffed with gallant 
lore as fo be independent for the rest of 
their lives: She had a pretty mouth—a 
little overhung—and dimpled chin, light 
green eyes, fat, pleasurable hands, a 
merry voice and a railing tongue. ‘Thanks 
to the combination, she could be malicious 
without ceasing to amuse. ‘To those who 
know—and by this time I hope they are 
many—it is good evidence of her abit:ties 
and merits alike that Mary Livingstone 
could not abide the woman, 

It was not required that she should, 
The Queen, too languid to judge her, 
listened to the savoury tales of this Reres 
by the hour together, neither laughing 
nor chuckling, but for all that fully 
content. So one might watch audacious 
archery, and admire the barbed flights, 
even when some pricked oneself. Lady 
Reres was of that kind of women who 
can never speak of men without marking 
the gender of them. All the persons on 
her scene wore transparent draperies ; to 
hear her you would have supposed that 
the one business of man were to pursue 
his helpmate, and of woman to stroke her 
own beauties. She spared neither age 
nor sex from her categories: all must be 
stuffed in somewhere ; nor did the very 
throne exempt the sitter from service. 
The throne of Scotland, for instance ! 
She made it sufficiently appear to Queen 
Mary that her royal father had been a 
mighty hunter. She knew the romantic 
origin of all the by-blows—“ Cupid’s 
trophies,” as she called them (O my 
Lord of Moray !)— and did not scruple to 
reveal them to the ears of Lady Argyll, 
herself the daughter of Mariot Ogilvy, 
and quite aware of it. Then she must 
adventure Queen Marie of Lorraine—the 
one saint whose lamp had never grown 
dim upon her daughter’s altar—and hint 
that she had been consciously fair and 
not unconsciously pursued. ‘ And I speak 
as one who should know, sweet Madam,” 
said this old Reres; “for the Cardinal, 
fine man, was of my own kindred, and 
differed noways from the rest of the men. 
I mind very well—'twas at Linlithgow, 
where you were born, my Queen—Queen 
Marie sat by the window on a day, her 
hand at her side, at her foot a dropped 
rose. But oh! that flower was wan 
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beside the roses in her face. Your 
Majesty hath not her hues—no, but you 
favour the Stuarts. ‘ Dear sakes, Madam,’ 
say I, ‘you have dropped your rose.’ So 
faintly as she smiled, I heard her sigh, 
and knew she could not answer me then. 
‘Some one will pick up what I have let 
fall,’ saith she at last—and then, behind 
the curtain, I see a red shoe. I touched 
my lips—they were as red as your own 
in those days, Madam—and slipped away, 
knowing my book. Hey! but red was 
the hue of the Court at that tide—with 
the tall Cardinal, and the tall rosy Queen, 
and the dropping, dropping roses.” The 
Queen let her talk. She had a soft, wheed- 
ling voice—a murmurous accompaniment 
to luxurious thought. 

No doubt, when the body is unstrung 
you pet your thought, and indulge it in 
its wanton ways. ‘There is no harm in 
dreaming. The Queen lay waiting there, 
thrilled faintly with the sense of what was 
to come upon her, softly served and 
softly lapped. And in soft guise came 
into ministry the figures of her dreams, 


inviting, craving, imploring, grieving, 
clinging about her. She communed 


again with all her lovers, the highest and 
the lowest—from Charles of France, Most 
Christian King, a stormy boy, who frowned 
his black brows upon her and kissed so 
hotly on that day she saw him last, down 
to slim, grey-eyed Jean-Marie-Baptiste, 
whom by kindness she had made man. 
Others there were, stored in her mind, a 
many and a many—and any one of them 
would have died for her once. What of 
Mr. Knox, of the great hands? What 
of John Gordon, fiercest of old Huntly’s 
sons? What of George Gordon, romantic, 
speechless lover at this hour? ‘To each 
his own sweetness, to each the secret 
of his own desire: she savoured each by 
each as she lay, turning and snuggling 
and dreaming among her pillows. And 
wher the cooing old Reres by the bed 
spoke of Lord Bothwell, she listened, 
sharply intent; and wondered if there 
were light enough left to betray her, and 
hoped not. Dangerous, desperate, hardy 
man! He was a theme upon which 
Lady Reres descanted at large. Let his 


draperies be as they would, his gender 
wes never in doubt. 

Reres had known James Bothwell—so 
she always called him—for many years ; 
for although his only numbered thirty yet, 
and she confessed to five-and-forty, he 
































Lady Reres, 
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had come into blossom as quick as a pear- 
tree in a mild Lent: at fifteen and a half 
James Bothwell She lifted up her 
hands to end the sentence. 

“ They say—under the breath I speak 
it—that of late he hath cast his eyes 
above him. Ah, and how high above 
him, and how saucily, let others tell your 
Majesty.” . Queen Mary’s hot ears needed 
no telling. ‘“ ‘They say it drove my lord of 
Arran into raving fits. Fie then, and out 
upon you, Bothwell, if Majesty cannot be 
a hedge about a lovely woman! But so 
it hath ever been with all that disordered 
blood of Hepburn : thieves all, all thieving 
greatiy. I need not go back far—and yet 
they tell the tale of the first Hepburn of 
them, and of Queen Joan, widow of our 
first James. What did those two at 
Dunbar together?” At Dunbar—a Hep- 
burn and a dead Queen of Scots! Alack, 
and what did this living Queen with her 
Hepburn there ? 

‘A pest upon them all!” cries Reres ; 
“for what did the son of that Hepburn 
with a Queen? And the father of our 
James Bothwell, what did he? For if 
James Bothwell’s father loved not your 
Majesty’s own mother, and loved her not 
in vain—why should our man find himself 
a straitened earl to-day? But so it is, 
they say, and so is like to be, that every 
Hepburn of Bothwell dieth for love of a 
Queen of Scots. Foh, then! and is our 
man to vary the tide of his race? Oh, 
Madam, I could tell your Majesty some 
deal of his prowess! Listen now: he 
loved my sister Buccleuch, and me he 
loved. Greedy, greedy! Oh, there’s a 
many and many a woman hath greeted sore 
for him to come back. But he never 
came, my Queen of Honey, he never 
came! And let not her,” she darkly said, 
“that hath him now, think to keep him. 
No, no, the turtle hath mated too high. 
He is like the king-eagle that sits lonely 
on his rock, and fears not look at the sun: 
for why? he bideth the time when he 
may choose to fly upward. Did he mate 
with my sister—a Hob to her Jill? 
Mated he with me? God knows whom 
he will mate with or mate not. He has 
but to ask and have, I think.” 

* Pull the curtain, pull the curtain,” says 
Queen Mary ; ‘‘ the light vexes my eyes.” 

“ And stings your fair cheek, my Honey- 
Queen,” says wise Lady Reres, and gives 
her a happy kiss. 

So it is that a woman of experience, who 
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carries her outlay gallantly, approves her- 
self to her junior, who wishes to carry her 
own as gallantly as may be. But Mary 
Livingstone —Mistress of Sempill, as they 
called her now—mother already and hoping 
to be mother again, used to bounce out 
of the bedchamber whenever Lady Reres 
entered it with her James Bothwell on the 
tip of her quick tongue. 


In the drowsy days of mid-June the 
Queen suffered and bare a son. First to 
know it outside the castle-hive was brisk 
Sir James Melvill, who had it from Mary 
Beaton before they fired the guns on the 
platform; and that same night, by the 
soaring lights of the bonfires, rode out 
of Lothian to carry the great news into 
England. No man saw Queen Mary for 
four days, though the castle was filled to 
overflowing and the Earl of Huntly 
walked all night about the courtyards, 
telling himseif that for the sake of mother 
and child the vile father must be kept 
alive. ‘The King was lodged in the castle 
by now ; and one good reason for Huntly’s 
vigil may have been that his Majesty and 
his people had swamped the house-room. 
The Earls of Moray, Argyll and Mar were 
there ; Atholl also and Crawford (to name 
no more)—the two last linked with 
Huntly against two of the first, and all 
alike watching Lord Moray for a sign. It 
seemed, now this child was come, no man 
knew just what line he should take. So 
each looked doubtfully at his neighbour, 
and an eye of each was linked to Moray’s 
eyes of mystery. At the end of her four 
days’ grace the Queen sent for her brothers 
first among men—the three black Stuarts, 
James, John and Robert ; and two of them 
obeyed her. 

In the dark, faint-smelling chamber, as 
they knelt about her bed, she put her 
thin hand over the edge that they might 
kiss it, and seemed touched that they 
should do it with such reverence. ‘They 
could see her fixed eyes—large now, and 
all black—upon them, seeking, wondering, 
considering if their homage might be real. 
As if no answer was to be read out of 
them, she sighed and turned away her 
head. She spoke faintly, in the voice of 


a woman too tired to be disheartened. 
“You shall see your Prince, my lords. 
Fetch me in the Prince.” 

The child was brought in upon a 
cushion, a mouthing, pushing, red epitome 
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of our pretensions, with a blind pitiful 
face. Lady Mar and Lady Reres held 
it between them, passed it elaborately 
under the review of the lords ; and as these 
looked upon it in the way men use, as if 
timid to admit relationship with a thing so 
absurd—here is a James Stuart to be taken 
and that other left !—the Queen watched 
them with bitter relish, turned to be a 
cynic now, for the emptiness of disenchant- 
ment was upon her. ‘To win this mock- 
reverence of theirs she had laboured and 
spent! With this, O God, she had paida 
price! Now let all go: for they looked at 
her prize as at so much puling flesh, and 
had kissed her hand on the same valuation. 
Pish! they would scheme and plot and 
lie over the son as they had over the 
mother—and the only honest fellow in all 
Scotland was Death, who had just made 
a fool of her! The child began to wail 
for its nurse, and pricked her into a 
dry heat. For it is to be known that 
she could not nurse her baby. “Take 
him, take him, good Reres. I cannot 
bear the noise he makes, nor can ease 
him any. And you, my lords, shall come 
again if you will. Come when the King 
is by.” Here, as if suddenly urged by 
some anxiety, she raised herself in the 
bed. ‘hey saw how white she was, and 
how fearfully in earnest. ‘“‘ Fail me not, 
brothers, in this. I desire you to be with 
me when the King is here.” 

When they had both promised, they 
left her to sleep ; but she could get none 
for fretting and tossing about. 

Mary Livingstone said, How could she 
sleep? She was “woeful that she could 
not nurse her baby.” 

Hereat the Queen took her by the arm 
and hurt her by her vehemence. ‘ What 
honesty is left in this world but Death ?” 
she croaked in her misery. ‘‘When your 
blood-brothers compass your downfall, 
and your husband is a liar declared, and 
your own breasts play churl to your new- 
born child—oh, oh, oh, I would open my 
arms to bonny leman Death ! ” 

Mary Livingstone, blind with tears, 
hung over her, but could not speak. The 
Queen drove her away, and had in the 
reminiscent, the caustic, the fertile Reres. 


At two in the afternoon of a later day 
a great company was admitted; and the 
King, coming in last with an Englishman 
of his friends, stood for the first time 
these long weeks by the Queen’s bed. She 
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was prepared for him, gave him her hand, 
but flinched evidently when he saluted it. 
The Countess of Mar brought in the 
Prince, having settled this function of 
honour with Reres as best she knew, and 
handed it about in the throng. 

“Give it to me, my Lady Mar,” says 
the Queen, in that dry, whispering voice 
of hers. All the spring seemed gone out 
of her, so much she dragged her words. 
The moment she had it in bed with her 
it began its feeble wailing. 

“There, Sir, there then! ’Tis your 
royal Mother has you!” says Lady Mar ; 
and the Queen, bothered and sick of the 
business before she had begun with it, 
grew deadly hot as she held it, rocking 
it about. The King gazed solemnly at 
his offspring: he blinked, but no more 
foolishly than any other man. ‘The 
courtiers admired, happily not called 
upon to speak; in fact, nobody spoke 
except the infant, and Lady Mar, who 
pleaded in whispers. Nor did she 
whisper in vain, for presently the crying 
stopped, the Queen held up the child in 
her arms and searched vaguely the King’s 
face. I say, vaguely, because those who 
knew and loved her best could not in the 
least understand that questioning look, 
nor connect it with the words she spoke. 
She used no form of ceremony, neither 
sird nor my-lorded him; but, poring 
blankly in his face, “God hath given you 
and me a son,” she said. 

The King was observed to blush. “ And 
I thank God for him, Madam,’ was his 
answer, as he stooped to kiss the 
child. He achieved his honourable 
purpose, though the Queen drew back as 
his face came near. Who did not see 
that ? 

Again she said, “ You have kissed your 
very son.” There was a silence upon all, 
and then she added in a voice aside—“ So 
much your son that I fear it will be the 
worse for him hereafter.” Coming at such 
a time, from such a mouth, the words 
dropped upon that hushed assembly like 
an Oracle. No Scot of them all durst 
say anything, nor could the French 
Ambassador find phrases convenient. The 
King may or may not have heard her 
—he was slow. But plain Sir William 
Stanley in his Lancashire voice cried out, 
“God save your Majesties, and the 
Prince your son:!” She looked about to 
find who spoke so heartily, and they told 
her the name and station of the man. She 
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observed him with interest, held up the 
child for him to see. 

‘*Look upon him, sir, for whom you 
pray so stoutly. This is the prince I hope 
shall first unite two realms.” 

“Why, Madam,” says Sir William, 
“‘shall he succeed before your Majesty 
and his father ? ” 

He meant well, but did unhappily. 
The Queen gave back the child to 
Lady Mar before she replied. 

Then, ‘‘ Yes,” she said, ‘“‘I think he 
shall, and for this reason. Because his 
father has broken my heart.” 

Not a soul dared to move. The King 
started—as one jerks in first sleep—grew 
violently red, looked from face to face, 
found no friendliness in any, and broke 
out desperately: “Is this your promise ? Is 
this your promise? ‘To forget and forgive?” 

She was as hard as flint. “I have 
forgiven,” she said, “but I shall never 
forget. Would that I could! But what 
if I had died that snowy night? Or 
what if Fawdonsyde’s pistol had shot 
my babe in me?” 

“Madam,” said the King, “ these things 
are past.” 

She threw herself back, face to the wall. 
“Ay, they are past. Well, let them 
go.” She shut her eyes resolutely until 
they were all gone out; and when that, 
which seemed the only thing to be done, 
was well done, she opened them again, 
with a new and sharp outlook upon affairs. 
She sent one of the women for Des- 
Essars, another for the physician. 

To this latter, who found her sitting up in 
bed with very bright eyes, she said, “‘ Master 
Physician, I feel stronger, having done 
all the disagreeable duties which seemed 
expected of me. I wish for your con- 
sideration of this matter: when can I rise 
from this bed ?” 

He gravely pondered. ‘‘ Madam, in 
these heats I dare not advise you to be 
moved. Nourishment and repose should 
work wenders for your Majesty, as indeed 
you tell me that they have.” 

“At least, they would if I could get 
them,” she replied. 

** All Scotland would give herself to 
provide them, Madam, for your solace.” 

“They are the last things I should look 
for from Scotland,” said the Queen. 
! I shall leave 


‘“* Nourishment and repose ! 
my bed to-morrow.” 

“Madam,” said the doctor, “I have 
but done my duty.” 
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‘Ah, duty !” she said. 
not done mine ? 
my pleasure.” 

Dismissing him, she turned to Des- 
Zssars, who stood erect by the door, “I 
desire to wash my hands, Jean-Marie. 
Bring basin and towel.” 

As he served her at the bed’s edge, 
she dipped and rinsed her hands—care- 
fully, formally, smiling to herself as at 
the good performance of some secret rite. 
This might have been lustral water, 
Jordan’s, or that sluggish flow of Lethe’s. 
She held up her wet hands before the lad’s 
face. “ Do you see any speck ?” 

“Oh, no, Madam.” 

“ Be very sure,” she said; “look well 
again. ‘These hands, mark you, have 
been in Scotland four years.” She rinsed 
again and wrung them of drops; smelt 
them, and seemed pleased. ‘‘Roses they 
smell of now—not Scotland,” she said. 
“So I am free of Scotland.” She dried 
her hands and sent him away with the 
service—“ But come back soon,” she 
said; “I have more for you to do.” 

Des-Essars returned. ‘ Wait you there,” 
said she, “while I write a letter.” She 
wrote, pausing here and there, looking 
wisely for a word or two—sometimes at 
the meek-faced youth, as if she could 
find one there—scoring out. underlining, 
smiling, biting the pen. She ended— 
did not re-read. 

“ Bring taper and wax.” She sealed her 
letter with her signet ring, and held it 
out. ‘* Take this incontinent to my lord 
of Bothwell. At Hermitage in Liddesdale 
you shall find him. Be secret and sure. 
You have never failed me yet, and I trust 
you more than most. I trusted you four 
years ago, when you were a boy: now you 
are nearly a man, and shall prove to be fully 
one if you do this errand faithfully. Ask 
for French Paris at your first coming in— 
thus you will get at my lord privily. Now 
go, remembering how much I entrust you 
with,—my happiness, and hope, and 
honour.” He made to leave her, but 
she cried, ‘Stay. You love me, I think. 
Come nearer—come very near, Nearer, 
nearer, foolish boy! What, are you so 
timid? Now—stoop down and kiss me 
where you choose.” 

He flushed up to the roots of his hair 
and had nothing to say; but he was 
never one to refuse chances. His hot 
lips met her dry lips. She said, “ You 
have kissed a Queen. Now go, and earn 


“ And have I 
Now, good sir, I intend 
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your wages.” He marched from the 
room, grown man, and took the way in 
half an hour. 


At his castle of Hermitage, deep in 
the hills, the Earl of Bothwell frowned 
over his letter, and having read it many 
times, went on frowning as he fingered it. 
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to the window and looked out far into the 
sunny brown hills. He shook his fist at 
the blue sky. ‘‘Oh, Bastard of Scotland, 
James misbegotten of James! Oh, my 
man, if these words are true, there shall 
come a grapple between you and me such 
as the men of the dales know not—and 
a backthrow for one of us, man James, 
which shall not be for me.” Leaning out 





The Cardinal of Lorraine. 


“For the Cardinal, fine man, was of my own kindred.” 


From an engraving in the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris. 


“Now, if any faith might be given to a 
princess,” he thought to himself, “those 
two should never be together again man 
and wife. ‘The pledge is here, the written 
word.” He chuckled low in his throat, 
then shrugged like an Italian. ‘f The word 
of a prince, the bond of a weathercock ! 
Let the words go for words—but the heart 
that devised, the head that spun, the hand 
that set them here—ah, a man may count 
on them!” He sprang to his feet, went 


of the window, he roared into the court 


for his men. “Ho, Hob Elliott! Ho, 
Jock Scott! Armstrong, Willy Pringle, 


Paris, you French thief! Boot and saddle, 
you dogs of war—I take the North road 
this night.” He strode a turn or more 
about the room, shaking his letter in his 
hand. ‘Better than a charter, better 
than a sasine, bond above bonds!” 

But he went to his wife’s bower. ‘‘ My 
heart,” saith he, “I must leave thee this 
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God knoweth 
Read, my soul, 


night—I am called to town. 
the end of the adventure. 
‘read, and then advise.” 

She read the French slowly, he behind 
her, his face almost touching her cheek, 
prompting her with a word or two; but so 
eager as he was, he was aiways in front, 
and had to come back for her, mastering 
his impatience. At the end she sat 
quietly, looking at her hands. His ex- 
citement was not to be borne. 

“‘Well, my girl, well ?” 

‘Go to her, my lord.” 

“You say that!” 

She replied calmly, ‘‘ No, it is she that 
says it—it is veiled in these lines.” 

He took her face between his hands. 
“But it is thou that sendest me—hey ? 
Be very sure now what thou art about. If 
I go, I gotothe end. I stay never when 
I ride out o’nights until I have the cattle 
in byre.” 

Her deep eyes met his without falter- 
ing. ‘* Let her have of you what she will. 
I have what I have.” 

Now she had made him wary. He 
could not be sure what she was at—unless 
it were one thing. 

‘*Dost thou send me,” he asked her, 
“to be her bane? art thou so still and 
steadfast a hater ?” 

**T send you not at all,” she answered. 
“Tt is she that calls. Remember that 
against the time when you have need to 
remember it.” 

He caught her up and kissed her 
repeatedly. “Sit thou still, Jeannie, and 
watch,” says he; “keep my house and 
stuff, and have a prayer on thy lips for 
me. Never doubt me, my dear. Doubt 
all the world to come, but doubt not 
me.” 

She said, “I am very sure of you-— 
both of what you will do, and what you 
will not do.” 

He kissed her again, and left her. 
did 
away. 


She 
not come out to see him ride 


Cantering on grass through the hot 
starry night, he called Des-Essars to his 
side and questioned him closely about 
the letter. How did she write it? What 
did she say? Who was by? 

** My lord,” said Baptist, “I myself was 
by. No other at all. She bade me take 
it straight to your lordship, surely and 
secretly. She wrote it herself and sealed 
it with the ring on her forefinger. But 
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she wrote nothing until she had washed 
her hands.” 

“Why, my lad,” says he, “were her 
hands so foul ?” 

“* My lord, they were the fairest, whitest 
hands in the world. But she washed 
them many times, until, as she said, they 
smelt of roses, and not of Scotland.” 

“The plot thickens, God strike me! 
What else, boy ?” 

“Nothing more, my lord, save that she 
gave me the letter, as I have told your 
lordship, and sent me directly away.” 


CHAPTER X. 


EXTRACTS FROM 
THE 


THE 
MASTER OF 


DIURNALL OF 
SEMPILL, 


THAT sandy-haired, fresh-coloured, tall 
gentleman, John Sempill, Master of 
Sempill, received his Mary Livingstone 
on her return from the Court with more 
demonstration than was held seemly in 
Scotland ; but they were his own servants 
who saw him, and he was sincerely glad 
to have her back. Not only the pattern 
housewife, but the ornament of his 
hearth, the most buxom of the Maries, 
the highest-headed, greatest-hearted, the 
ruddiest and the ripest—well might he 
say, as he fondled her, ‘‘ My lammie, 
thou art a salve for my sair een,” and 
even more to the same effect. 

“By your favour, Master,” quoth she, 
“you shall give over your pawing. I am 
travel-weary and heart-weary, and you 
trouble me.” 

‘* Heart-weary, dear love!” cried the 
Master. ‘And you so new back to your 
bairn and your man !” 

“T am full fain of you, Master, and 
fine you know it. And our bairn is the 
pride of my eyes. But I grieve over 
what I’ve left behind me; my heart is 
woe for her. And indeed, if you must 
have it, Iam near famishing for want of 
bite and sup.” 

“Come away, woman, come away,” 
said the Master, justly shocked. “ ‘There’s 
the best pasty on the board that ever 
you set your bonny teeth to, and a brew 
of malt unmatched in Renfrew. Or 
would you have the Canary? Or happen 
the French wine is to your liking? Give 
a name to it, wife, for it’s a’ your ain, ye 
ken.” He hovered about her, anxious to 


, 


serve, while she pulled at her gauntlets. 
“The fiend is in the gloves, I think. 
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There then, they’re off. Master, I'll take 
a cup of the red French wine. Maybe it 
will put heart into me.” 

“Take your victual, take your victual, 
my lady,” says the Master ; ** I’ll be back 
just now.” He was his own cellarer, 
prudent man, and was apt to excuse him- 
self by saying that one lock was better 
than two. 

The wine brought back the colour to 
her cheeks and loosened the joints of her 
tongue. All he had now to do was to 
listen to her troubles: and he did listen. 
It is likely that, had she been less charged 
with them, she had been warier ; but she 
was indeed surcharged. He soon under- 
stood that it was the coming of the Earl 
of Bothwell that had caused her return. 

“Not that I would not have braved 
him out, you must know, Master—bristling 
boar though he be, dangerous, boastful, 
glorious man. It would take a dozen of 
Hepburns to scare me from my duty. 
But oh, ’tis herself that scares me now! 
So changed, so sore changed. You might 
lay it to witchcraft and be no fool.” 

“*'T'will be the lying-in, I doubt,” says 
the sage Master. “You mind how 
hardly my sister Menzies took her first. 
Ay, ‘twill be that.” 

Mary Livingstone would not have it. 
“There are many that say so, but I am 
not one. No, no. I know very well 
where to look for it. Witchcraft it is— 
night-spells. I mind the beginning o’t. 
Why, when I first saw her, all dim as I 
was with my tears, her heart went out to 
me-—held out to me in her stretched 
hands. She took me to her sweet warm 
bosom, and I could have swooned for joy 
of her, to be there again. ‘Oh, Living- 
stone, my dear, my dear! Come back to 
me at last!’ And so we weep and cling 
together, and all’s as it had ever been. 
For you know very well we were never 
long divided.” 

“Never long enough for me, Mary, in 
my courting time.” 

“She was expecting her wean from day 
to day, and I tell you she longed for 
the hour. She was aye sewing his little 
clothes-—embroidering them —ciphers and 
crowns and the like. She worked him 
his guiding-strings with her own hands, 
every stitch—gold knot-work, you never 
saw better. And all her talk was of him.” 

“ Likely, likely,” murmured the Master. 

“She never wavered but it was to be a 
prince, for all that we teased her—spoke 
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of the Princess Mary that was coming- 
or should it not be Princess Margaret? 
She smiled in her steady way, as she uses 
when she feels wise, knowing what others 
cannot know. ‘No other Mary in Scot- 
land,’ she said. ‘There are five of us 
now, and Scotland can hold no more. 
My Prince Jamie must wed a Margaret if 
he needs one.’ No, she never doubted, 
and you see she was right. Oh, she was 
right and well before the magic got to 
work ! 

“To me she used to talk, more nearly 
than to the others. Poor Fleming! 
You'll have heard of her sore disgrace— 
for favouring that Maitland of hers. She 
is suspect, you must know, of seeking 
his recall, so hath no privacy with our 
mistress. Beaton and Seton were never 
of such account ; so twas to me she spoke 
her secrets—over and over in the long 
still forenoons, wondering and doubting 
and hoping, poor lainb. ‘Do you think 
he’ll lippen to me, Livingstone?’ she 
would say. ‘Did your own child laugh 
to see his mother? I think ’twould break 
my heart,’ she said, ‘if he greeted in my 
arms.’ She intended to be nurse to him 
herself: that I will hold by before the 
Thronéd Three on Doomsday. Not a 
night went by but, when I came to ber in 
the morn, she bade me look, and try, and 
be sure. I told her true, she could do it. 
And what hindered her, pray? What 
drove away her milk? Eh, sir, I doubt I 
know too well. 

“Tt was Beaton brought in that old 
quean, that liggar-lady-of Bothwell’s, that 
lickorish, ramping Reres. Mother’s sister 
of Beaton’s she is, own sister to the wise 
wife of Buccleuch, with witchcraft in the 
marrow of her. What made Beaton do 
it? Let God tell 


you if He care. I 
think the Lord God may well have 
covered His face to hear her tales. 


Such a tainted history I never listened to 
—pourriture de France! Oh, Master, I’ve 
heard the Count of Anjou and his minions, 
and Madame Marguerite and all hers at 
their wicked talk. I’ve heard Bothwell 
blaspheme high Heaven in three tongues, 
and had the bloat Italian scald my ears 
with a single word. But the Reres beats 
all. Good guide us, where hath she not 
made herself snug? Whose purchase 
hath she not been? Man, I cannot tell 
you the tales she told, nor one-quarter the 
shamefulness she dared to report. And 
the soft smarthering tongue of the woman ! 
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And how she lets her scabrous words 
drop from her like butter from a hot 
spoon! My poor lamb was weary of bed 
and body, I'll allow. I'll own the old 
limmer made her laugh ; she never could 
refuse a jest, as you know, however salted 
it might be. No: she mus¢ listen and 
must laugh, while I could have stabbed 
the old speckled wife. But my Queen 
Mary kept her at the bedside ; and there 
they were, she and this Reres, for ever 
kuttering and whispering together. “T'was 
then, in my belief, the cast was made, 
and the wax moulded and the spells set 
working. 

“For mark you this. The pains came 
on o’ the Wednesday morn, in the small 
grey hours ; and by nine o’clock the child 
was born alive. It wailed from the first 
—never was such a fretful bairn ; and she 
could hear him, and grieved over it, and 
could not find rest when most she needed 
it. And then—when they put it to her— 
she could not nurse it. Oh, Master, I 
could have maimed my own breast to 
help her! She tried—sore, sore she 
tried; she schooled herself to smile, 
though the sweat fairly bathed her ; she 
crooned to it, sapg her French, her pretty 
stammering Scots ; but all to no purpose 
—no purpose at all. The child just 
labbered itself and her—my bonny lamb 
—and got no meat. 

“ Master, it fairly broke her spirit. She 
did not fret, she did not lament, but lay 
just, and stared at the wall; and not a 
maid nor woman among us could rouse 
her. The old Reres tried her sculduddery 
and night-house talk, but did no better 
than we with our coaxing and prayers. 
She had no heart, no care, no pride in 
the world; but just let all go, and thrung 
herself face to the wall. 

“The lords came about her, and she 
showed them their prince: you could see 
she scorned them on their knees, and 
herself to whom they knelt. The craven 
King came in behind them, and she bade 
him kiss his own son. She looked him 
over, with all the dry rage withering her 
face—you'ld have said she had chalked 
herself !—and spoke him terrible words. 
‘I may forgive, but I shall never ferget,’ 
she said: and to an Englishman who was 
with him—‘He has broken my heart.’ 
A King! He’s a spoiled toy in her 
hands ; and the like is all the glory of 
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Scotland—a thing of no worth to her. 
What hath changed her so but witch- 
craft? Ah, what else hath such a wicked 
virtue? Soon after this she sent for 
Bothwell; and when he came she was 
up and about—mad, mad, mad for her 
pastime ; drinking of pleasure, you may 
say, like a thirsty dog, that fairly bites 
the water. Oh, Master, I am sick at 
the heart with all I’ve seen and heard ! ” 

“ Let me comfort my Heart and Joy!” 
said the really loving Master, and applied 
himself to the marital privilege. Extracts 
from his “ Diurnall,” with which I have 
been favoured by a learned Pen, shall 
follow here—not without their illustrative 
value in this narrative. I omit all refer- 
ence to the redding of the hay, the wool 
sales of each week, statistical comparisons 
of the lands of Beltrees with other sheep- 
ground, Sandy Graeme’s hen, the draining 
of Kelpie’s Moss, a famous hunting of 
rats on Lammas Day, and other matters 
of a domestic or fleeting interest. 

It is not without pain, be it added, 
that I allow the Master to display himself 
naked, as it were, and far from ashamed. 
It will be seen—I regret to say it—that 
he was not above trafficking his good 
wife’s heart, or sending her to grass—in 
pastoral figure !—when the milk ran dry. 
Commerce and the Affections! Well, he 
was not alone in Scotland; there were 
belted Earls in the trade with him— 
canny, chafferers in the market-place, or 
(in Knox’s phrase) Flies at the Honeypot. 
He was no better than his neighbours ; 
and you will hear the co: clusion of their 
whole matter, from a shrewd observer, 
at the end of this ‘book. 

The first date in the Diurnad/ of any 
moment to us is— 

July the 22. Yester-een my dear wife 
Mary Livingstone, blessed be God, re- 
turned to her home. Being comforted 
and stayed, she had much to rehearse of 
court doings. Great tales: Forbes of 
Reres’ lady, a very gamester; the Earl 
of Both., and others. Harsh entreaty of 
the K before many witnesses. JZem. 
Not to forget own advantage in such news, 
nor the Earl of Bedf(ord) and Mr. 
C(ecil).* 


July the 24. I wrote out my proffer 
fair for the Earl of Bedf(ord). John 
Leng rode with it, a sad [discreet] person. 








* The Earl of Bedford was English Commissioner at Berwick, a ready purchaser from scandal- 
Mr. C. is, of course, the famous English Secretary. 


mongers, 








The Master of Sempill. 


After a drawing by A. S. Hartrick. 
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Wool sales this week. . . Sandy Graeme Ormiston and Hay of Tala, known to me 
havers anent his hen.... M(ary) for desperate men. M(ary) S(eton) went 


L(ivingstone) easier in mind, haler in 
body. Spake freely of the Court. The 
Q sent a French youth for the Ear! 
of Both., and when he came saw him 
alone in her chamber. This would be 
great news for Engl(and), but and if they 
would pay my price. Mem. To be stiff, 
not to abate. quam memento rebus in 
arduis servare mentem. 


July the 27. ...™M. L(ivingstone) 
saith that her mate Fl(eming) would 
give all lawful things to have back the 
Sec(retary), even to her allegiance as a 
subject ; so intemperate is the passion of 
love in women. Saith that the Earl of 
Both. desires the K to recall Mr. 
A(rchibald) D(ouglas) in order that he may 
betray my Lo. of M(oray) to the Q . 
Maybe the K would do it, if he had 
enough credit with her. The K 
hates my lord of Both. as mortally as 
ever he did the late Italian, but not with 
any more reason ; at least M. L(ivingstone) 
will not admit any. Pressed her, but as 
yet fruitlessly. She is clear that there 
will be open strife between the Earls of 
Both. and Mo(ray): but the darker man 
hath a sure hold on himself and _ his 
friends. Mem. To write all this fairly 
to-morrow in the new Spanish cipher. 
Mem 2. She saith 
Huntly) is now Chancellor) and a de- 
clared lover of the Q Harmless, 
because the Q hath little to give but 
scorn to them that openly love her. 























August the 3. Letter from my Lord of 
Bed(ford). His gross English manners. 
He asks roundly what price is demanded, 
This is shameful dealing —greatly offended. 
John Leng saw my lord personally in 
Berw(ick), and was asked to devise secret 
means to speak with me. Most certain 





that he hath writ to the Q of Eng- 
(land). I shall tell him xothing as yet, 
and write but round about. ... News 


this day that the Q hath gone to 
Alloa ; but mark in what manner. The 
K was invited, and offered himself 
to ride with her. Refused. Whereupon 
he set out alone, only his English with 
him ; and the Q—— embarked with the 
Lord of Both. in a little ship from New- 
haven. Our informant saith not who 
accompanied them, save that they were 
famous robbers and pirates. Suspect 








that the Earl of 


along with her. Lady Re(res) took the 
Pr(ince). Mem. M. Livingstone) should 
go to Alloa, but it likes her not to leave 
her child. Her shape too... . Mem 2. 
To write, very shortly and finally, into 
Eng(lana). 

August the 7. News this day from 
M. Fl(eming). Sir James Mel(vill) gave 
the K- a cocker spaniel of his own 
rearing, and the K boasting of this 
(for they are rare who show him any 
kindness in these days), it came to the 
Q——’s ears. Fl(eming) writeth that she 
rated Sir James sharply for this in the 
gallery at Alloa, saying, ‘‘I cannot trust 
one that loves them that I love not.” 
Sir James all pothered to reply ; rare for 
him. She flung away before the words 
were ready, and took my lord of Both- 
(well’s) arm. . . 

The Earl of Mor(ton) writeth me from 
Northumberland with a fat buck from 
Chillingham. Hopeth I will stand his 
friend for the sake of my father, whom 
(saith he) he entirely loves. His heart is 
heavy for Scotland, and’ any news which 
may help him thither he will be thankful 
of. Mem. To write him civilly my 
thanks, and tell him something, but not 
near all. Enough to let him see that I 
know more... 

Sandy Graeme very resolute upon the 
hen; spake insolently to me this day. 
He threatens to pursue. . 











August the 15. The K , we hear, 
flew into a great passion of late, and 
threatened to have the life out of my 
lord of Mor(ay)—but not in my lord’s 
hearing. He is vexed to death that the 
Q consorts with those two Earls, his 
chief enemies (as he thinks): I mean 
Both. and Mor(ay). The Q reported 
his threat to her brother ; and now the 











K is gone away, supposed to Dun- 
fermline; but he kept it very secret. 
The Q is to hunt the deer in 





Meggatdale, we learn. I have at last 
prevailed upon M. L(ivingstone) to seek 
the Court. She goes, but not willingly. 
In my letter of this day to Eng(land) I 
plainly said that the intelligence I had 
was worthy the Q of Eng(land’s) 
study. ‘Let her write soon,” I said, 
‘or ” and so left it. Quos ego... / 








a powerful construction, afoszopesis hight. 
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Mem. To see that John Leng renders just 
accounts of his spending on my business. 


August the 17. My dear wife set out 


this day for the Court at Stirling. 
Grievous charges of travel cheerfully 


borne by me. She hath promised to 
write fully. Recommended her to have 
circumspect dealing with my lord of 
Bothw., to be complaisant zthout laxtty 
of principle. *Vis plain courtesy to salute 
the Rising Sun, though savouring of 
idolatry ¢f carried to wicked lengths. She 
high-headed as ever... . 

A letter from the Earl of Mor(ton), 
which she desired to read with me before 
she departed, wondering that he should 
honour me. Lucky that the bay horse 
would not stand. . . . He writeth plainly 
that he desires my service to win him 
home from his exile: asketh me guiding 
lights, how the land lies, etc. Promises 
much, but more to be regarded is his 
power to do harm. Of all lords in this 
realm he hath the longest and deepest 
memory. But whom can he hate of 
mine? Whom of any other body’s but 
of One, and that one hated sore of all 
men? Very rich also is he, and covetous 
to have more. JZem. To sleep upon the 
letter I shall write him before returning 
his messenger. He saith that A. D(ouglas) 
is full of business of all sorts. I fear, a 
shameful dealer. 


August the 23. Letter from my wife, 
the first she hath writ ; full of juicy meat. 
The Q took the K into favour 
again and suffered his company in Meg- 
gatdale. She fears what he may do 
against her if he is alone, or with his 
father. The lords of Bothw., Mor(ay), 
and Ma(r) present there ; and M. S(eton) 
and a few more. Cramalt would not hold 
near so many. Some lay at Henderland, 
some with Scott of Tushielaw. Scott of 
Harden offered and was refused—sup- 
posed for fear of the Douglas house by- 
north of him. Afterwards they went to 
Traq(uair). The K , being disguised 
in drink, held monstrous open talk of the 
(Q—— there, calling her a brood mare 
of his, and other such filthy boasting. 
Sharply rebuked by my lord Both., he 
had no reply to make. ‘Thus it is with 
him, I see. The least favour shown, it 
flieth to his head. At heart he is a very 
craven. He ts a rogue in grain. ‘ 

News that Ker of Cessford hath slain 
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the Abbot of Kelso. Met on the bridge, 
each with a company, and had words ; 
from words fell to blows. Zu ne cede 
malis, sed contra forticr ito. ‘True: but 
now if life be threatened? Is it not 
wiser fo bend to the gale? And where 
doth this Evil One lie, and how to be 
discerned by simple man? Alas! the 
times are lawless! Mem. John Leng 
not home from Berwick). He may have 
with him that which would make him 
worth the robbery. To enquire for him at 
the post. 

. Sandy Graeme : his hen a rankling 
thorn, whereof, it seems, I must die 
daily. .. 


August the 2 I learn that M. Fl(em- 
ing) hath won her suit. The Earl of 
Ath(oll) wrought for her, and my lord of 
Mor(ay) did not gainsay. Therefore Mr. 
S(ecretary) cometh back. The Q - it 
is said, pleaded with my lord of Bothw. 
to do the man no harm—vzery meekly, 
as a wife with her husband. So it was 
done, and he received at Sir W. Betts’ 
house in Stirling, after dinner. Present, 
the Q——, Lady Ma(r), Earls of Ath(oll), 
Mor(ay) and Bothw. Mait(land) went 
down on his two knees, they say, wept, 
kissed hands. ‘Then, when he was on his 
feet again, the Q took him by the 
one hand and gave her other to the lords 
in turn. My lord of Bothw. could not 
refuse her. Mait(land) as proud as a 
cock, saith my dear wife, who saw him 
afterwards at the coucher by Fl(eming’s) 
side. I suppose she will have him now. 
He is restored to all his offices and is 
sent away to Edinburgh, whither the 
Q must go soon to oversee her 
revenues. She will lodge in the Chequer 
House, I hear. Now, why doth she so? 
They establish the Pr(ince) at Stirling: 
Lady Re(res) to be Mistress of his house- 
hold—an evil choice. My wife hateth 
her so sore she will not write her name, 
lest, as she saith, the pen should stink. 
Scandalous doings at Stirling abound. 
The Q in a short kirtle, loose hair, 
dancing about the Cross with young 
men and maids: not possible to be 
restrained in anything she is conceited 
of. Mem. To consider closely about the 
Chequer House. I mind that one Master 
Chalmers, a philosophic doubter of mys- 
teries, is neighbour unto it. A friend of 
my lord of Bothw. in old times. They 
say, his pedagogue. Sed guere... 
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John Leng returned Monday last. I 
fear little to be done with Engl(and). 
Mr. C(ecil), most indurate, crafty man, 
must needs “‘see the goods before he 
can appraise them.” A_ likely profit! 
Mem. To consider of the Earl of Mor- 
(ton), if he knoweth of Mait(land) in new 
favour? A good stroke for him, well 
worth his outlay. But the charge of a 
messenger for such a thing? ... 


September the 24. Strong matter from 
my wife—the strongest—writ from Edin- 





burgh. There came in a letter from the 
K ’s father, my lord of Len(nox), long 
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a stranger to the Court (and with good 
reason of his own), which put the Q—— 
in a flutter. She was taken ill and kept 
her bed. My wife saw her. ‘This lord, 
it seems, wrote to her Majesty that he 
could no longer answer for the mind of 
the K—— his son; that 7¢¢ was not in 
his power to stay the K—— from a 
voyage abroad. Much more; but this 
is the first. ‘The Q wept and tossed 
herself about. Vote this well : the Earl of 
Bothw. was at Hermitage in Liddesdale. 

But of this, and its wild results, I prefer 
my own relation. No more as yet of the 
Master. 





(To be continued.) 


THE DIRGE OF THE FOUR CITIES. 


BY FIONA MACLEOD. 


‘* The four cities of the world that was : the sunken city of Murias, and the city of 


Gorias, und the city of Finias, and the city of Falias.’ 


’ 


Ancient Gaelic Chronicle. 


Tl, GORIAS. 


N Gorias are gems, 
And pale gold, 


Shining diadems 


Gathered of old 
From the long fragrant hair 
Of dead beautiful queens. 
There the reaper gleans 
Vast opals of white air: 


The dawn leans 


Upon emerald there : 
Out of the dust of kings 
The sunrise lifts a cloud of shimmering wings. 


In Gorias of the East 

My love was born. 
Erias dowered with a sword 

And the treasures of the Morn— 
But now all the red gems 


And the pale gold 


Are as the trampled diadems 
Of the queens of old 
In Gorias the pale-gold. 


Have I once heard the least, 
But the least breath, again ? 
No: my love is no more fain 
Of Gorias of the East. 
Erias hath sheathed his sword 
Long, long ago. 
My heart is old... 
Though in Gorias are gems 
And pale gold. 
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“THE LAND OF THE 


KOREA AND THE 


BY A. HERBAGE 


ONG ago the people of Korea 
L. called their country ‘“ Cho-sen,” 
the “‘ Land of the Morning Calm,” 

and they were right. Korea is a country 
of undisturbed quiet. ‘The Sea of Japan, 
which washes the whole of its eastern 
coast, is a sea without storms, a sea of 
long smooth grey waters, ending indefi- 
nitely in a pale grey sky, a sea of few 
steamers and fewer boats, where schools 
of whales spout in peace. Not the sea 
here, but the land, is broken into a thou- 
sand waves, for Korea is a country of 
endless mountains : crest after crest they 
roll away into the horizon, smooth and 
green, without houses, without fields, 
mostly without trees. But over the waves 
of the land, as over the plain of the sea, 
there rests the same sense of calm, un- 
broken narcotic. From Fusan to Posiette 
Bay the coast-line never alters. The 
green hills slope up out of a grey water, 
up into a grey sky; where the light 
touches the land it will sometimes glitter 
in a line of gleaming gold, but the yellow 
and green, vivid in their colouring, are 
minute in their proportions amid the 
infinite expanse of grey. Not a village, 
not a house, not a boat nor a beach, not 
a hollow nor a valley, break the sloping 
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line of green that from Fusan to the 
Russian frontier rises like the great wall 
of China to shut out the world. Only 
at the port of Wonsan is there a solitary 
breach. 

It is true the sky is not always grey 
in Korea—it is more often blue; but, 
blue or grey, the same sense of sleepy, 
dignified calm lies heavy over the land. 
Nor is Korea a desert; there are both 
inhabitants and houses, but the houses 
are made of mud and roofed with thatch, 
and they stand between six and eight 
feet high, so that from a height or a 
distance they simply disappear—swallowed 
up by the earth. Nor is Korea a land 
of pasture ; it is covered with trees, but 
as the mud houses are heated entirely 
with brushwood, and forestry is unknown, 
all trees within a considerable radius of 
any Korean house are cut down to within 
a few inches of the ground. The poor 
things struggle up through the summer, 
and form a kind of short scrub over the 
hillsides ; each autumn they are cut down 
again, so that the land is one large alp, 
with grass of six-inch trees. For the 
most part the trees are fir and oak ; and 
the leaves of these oak trees grow to 
an enormous size—an average specimen 
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measuring easily eleven inches long and 
as much as seven inches wide. Com- 
paratively little even of the arable land 
of Korea is under cultivation, and fields 
in a landscape, like the houses, tend to 
disappear. 

To the European coming up from the 
south, or even from Japan opposite, the 
land has a homely feel. The scorching, 
thunderstorm heat of the tropics or the 
semi-tropics is gone: here is the reason- 
able heat of a summer’s day which re- 
members a winter behind it, and when 
the wind blows it blows cold. Over 
the six hundred miles between the north 
and south of Korea the climate has 
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road. Sometimes they are matted on 
top. The doors are exceedingly low, and 
a man standing in the road could often 
reach to the top of the thatch. This is 
the sort of house in which the average 
Korean spends his time, squatting on the 
ground, smoking a long bamboo pipe 
with a metal mouthpiece—a pipe which 
might be termed a Japanese church- 
warden. 

At home and abroad the Koreans, 
men, women and children, dress in white 
grass lawn. ‘The men wear loose baggy 
trousers, sometimes caught up into knicker- 
bockers, or tied tight round any part of 
the leg from the knee downwards. Over 
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naturally a chance to vary considerably. 
Wonson, for instance, has three months 
of hard frost, Fusan is milder; but the 
difference even in the height of summer 
between Fusan and Nagasaki, only a 
hundred and twenty miles away on the 
opposite side of the strait, is as the 
change from Singapore to Scotland. 
The Koreans keep themselves warm in 
winter by literally living in an oven; for 
they make their fire underneath the floor 
of the house, stoking it from outside. 
They burn nothing but brushwood, and 
the stack of it necessary to carry a family 
through the winter is often considerably 
larger than the house itself. The floors 
are made of earth, and usually sunk some 
two or three feet below the level of the 


this they wear a long loose white coat, 
tied on one side with a string, a garment 
which looks like an unfinished dressing- 
gown. ‘They wear their hair after mar- 
riage-—before it hangs down in a pigtail— 
gathered into a knot at the exact curve 
of the head, and over this a tall Welsh- 
woman’s top-hat, made of black horse- 
hair or split bamboo, tied under the chin 
with thin pieces of jointed bamboo, 
mixed, when they can afford it, with 
amber beads. When it rains the Korean 
opens out a large oil-paper hat, almost 
the size of a parasol, and ties it securely 
over the horsehair structure. The hat 
is kept dry—which appears to be the 
main point—but there is little protection 
for the man underneath. Round the 
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head the men wear a sort of scalloped 
band of black horsehair, which serves to 
keep the hair tidy; and it is a sign of 
the greatest disrespect for a servant, for 
instance, to appear before his master 
without this band. The women usually 
wear their hair plaited and twisted round 
the head; but round about Seoul they 
twist the plaits into a sort of double knot 
on the nape of the neck, and stick it 
through with an amber pin, after a fashion 
very much like that of the Cantonese 
women. Their dress is composed of 
a very full skirt of white grass lawn, 
pleated on to a broad band which is 
wrapped round and round the waist. 
Over this they wear a short white jacket, 
fastening on one shoulder with a string. 
This jacket is so short and so small that 
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the black hair were shot through with 
gold; this burnished hair occasionally 
tumbles in thick wavy masses round the 
heads of the younger boys. They are 
indeed a singularly handsome race. Not 
the women, poor things: they are plain, 
unimportant, and depressed, and spend 
their time, not in washing, but in ironing 
the white clothes of the family—a very 
lengthy performance, accomplished simply 
with wooden rollers and much labour. 
It is this process which gives the beautiful 
gloss peculiar to all Korean garments ; 
but the time it absorbs is so great that 
it has almost become the staple occu- 
pation of the women. 

In Korea women are “nothing ac- 
counted of,” and they look it. ‘The boys, 
however, and the men are very hand- 
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it frequently does not meet either in front 
or behind, and the bare brown breasts 
show through in front, while several inches 
of brown back lie bare behind. . The 
effect of this costume from a distance 
is not unlike that of an Empire frock. 
They wear no hats; but everybody wears 
white cotton socks and straw shoes, with 
a hole for the big toe to come through. 
When a Korean goes into mourning he 
puts off his white clothing and puts on 
garments of a pale dust colour. The 
horsehair hat is then replaced by an 
immense straw bowl, like a wash-basin, 
only squared into six sides at the rim. 
Korean hair is by no means universally 
black nor universally straight. Children 
often have quite brown hair, which in 
the boys will sometimes produce the 
most beautiful burnished effect, as though 


some. ‘Tall, well-built, with straight 
features and wide-open brown eyes, they 
are all dignified and well-bred, and carry 
themselves, even down to the coolies, 
with the air of a scholar and a gentleman. 
Above all things a Korean is calm and 
leisured in his movements. He sets, so 
to speak, each separate action in a back- 
ground of unemployed space. It requires 
calm to smoke that churchwarden of his, 
where three thimblefuls of tobacco burn 
at the end of three feet of bamboo stem. 
It requires calm again to pronounce what 
the phoneticians call, those “ glideless 
plosives ” of his—p’s and t’s which never 
finish ; for if you said pap (food) in a 
hurry, or at (hat) in a temper you 
would be obliged to say plain pap and 
cat, and so cease to be Korean. ‘The 
Japanese, in their zeal for reformation, 
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once advised the issuing of an edict for 
cutting short the pipes of the Koreans, 
and some of their laziness at the same 
time ; and an order to finish off all p’s 
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Because, as he will gravely point out to 
you, such a wholesale clearance of his 
stock will prevent him from selling 
these articles to other customers—vwill 











and t’s, and not leave them suspended 
en Lair, would be equally time-saving, 
though a unique phonetic phenomenon 
and one of the most curious of linguistic 
peculiarities would vanish. The Korean, 
however, is still in full possession of his 
pipe, his glideless plosive, and his serenity. 

There is often something really noble 
in that calm quiet of his, an air of 
detachment from the things of this world, 
which seems to lift his simplest action 
into a higher sphere. I have seen a 
Korean servant wait at table with the air 
of a Royal Duke in a King’s Household ; 
and when the Korean boys of the Com- 
mission of Customs at Wonsan stood on 
the beach below the house to welcome 
back their master, all in their flowing 


white robes, and each with his hands 
clasped upon his breast as though 


catching an imaginary ball, there was a 
dignity in that act of homage—for it was 
homage—which rendered it noble, not 
servile. 

Of all the nations of the East the 
Korean is perhaps the most dignified and 
the least commercial. If you should ever 
wish to buy half a dozen similar articles 
from one shop, instead of making a 
reduction on taking a quantity the Korean 
shopkeeper would probably charge more 
for the last article than for the _ first. 
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oblige him to re-stock much sooner than 
he otherwise would have done—will, in 
fact, upset his whole business arrange- 
ments ; and therefore it is only fair that 
he should charge for the extra trouble, 
worry, and work, which your unpfece- 
dented demand has entailed. 

For exactly the same reasons the 
Korean innkeeper will often declare he 
has no eggs to give you (rice and eggs 
being about the only form of food he 
supplies) ; but if you are wise you will 
pay no heed to his remarks but go and 
hunt for yourself, under the thatch at 
the four corners of the house, where eggs 
are stored, and usually your labours will 
be rewarded. The innkeeper is not at all 
pleased at this addition to his bill, but he 
will accept the accomplished fact with his 
usual dignity. 

Shopping, ot even the simplest de- 
sciption, is a lengthy and strenuous busi- 
ness. It requires a very strong man—or 
a donkey. All payment is in cash; there 
are no other coins, and 580 copper cash 
a weight of 18 lb., make exactly 2s. Fora 


morning’s shopping, therefore, you drive 
your donkey into the town, and walk 
behind, and as the straw strings of cash 
are transferred from the donkey to the 
shop the purchases can be loaded on the 
donkey. 


It is one of the quaintest sights 
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of a Korean town to see these laden 
donkeys being gravely driven from shop 
to shop, or to watch a big man literally 
staggering under a load of cash—the 
price, say, of a fashionable new hat. 
Cash in heaps lie about the streets, as 
stones on a country road; and the 
greatest part of a shopkeeper’s time seems 
to be taken up in counting them. In 
the big towns Japanese money is often 
used now. At Fusan, where there are 
seven thousand Japanese, a yer is quite 
a recognisable object even to the Korean 
stall-keeper in the native market. This 
market is held in the Korean village, the 
original Fusan, some three miles away 
from the actual port where the Japanese 
are settled-——a quite Korean characteristic. 

The native village, reached by a wind- 
ing red road, which follows the southern 
coast, is nothing more than a straggling 
collection of mud houses built one after 
the other on either side of the road ; and 
yet as regards population Fusan is 
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and customers scramble out of the way 
as best they can. Just outside the village 
there is a rounded space of stamped 
earth, for the threshing-floor, where tall 
Koreans in their white robes smite the 
corn with heavy flails. 

A frequent loiterer in a Korean village, 
especially after nightfall, is the Korean 
tiger—a superb beast with three inches of 
thick fur under his tawny stripes. The 
roads near the towns are free of these 
visitors, but many of the villages are 
infested with them. Quite a large item 
in the accounts of a certain small port 
north of Wonsan was entered under the 
heading of ‘‘candles for tigers”; the 
official explaining that he had to carry 
several lanterns every night when he went 
home from the office, in order to “ keep 
off the tigers.” 

Nothing will induce the ordinary villager 
to stir out after dark; though, for the 
curious psychological reason that a tangible 





about the fourth town of the 
Empire. On market days the red 
road is thronged with cash-laden 
donkeys and casf-laden men. For 
the men—not the women—are 
usually both shoppers and_ shop- 
keepers. The market is just laid 
down on the red earth of the road 
itself, in any odd corner that offers 
an extra foot or two of space ; and 
the stalls—a piece of cloth spread 
on the ground—contain little else 
than vegetables, leeks and lettuces, 
grass lawn, both white and dust- 
coloured, the oil-paper umbrella-hat, 
and the two brass bowls, one with 
a lid and one without, the brass 
chopsticks and flat spoon, which 
form the dinner-service of every 
well-to-do Korean. The brass 
bowls are well made, of good metal, 
somewhat heavy in shape, and un- 
ornamented. ‘The shopkeeper who 
presides over these wares usually 
leans against the wall, wrapped in 
dignity and indifference: too digni- 
fied even to bargain in the usual 
Oriental fashion. He will ask too 
much; but he merely ass it, he 














does not barter, and is quite in- 
different if you leave him and buy 
Opposite. Every now and then the 
market is literally swept by strings of 
donkeys or oxen loaded with brushwood, 
which walk down the road while salesmen 


Tortoise monument. 


terror is never so much feared as an 
imaginary one, a Korean would rather 
walk down a tiger-haunted road at 
night-time than go anywhere near the 
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of the stone gods of the 
Mexican Indians. — Gro- 
tesque and clumsy, they are 
yet impressive. 

On the third terrace stood 
the tomb, a circular mass 
of rough granite masonry, 
heaped with a mound of 
earth, the whole breast-high. 
Round the tomb ran a low 
stone balustrade, with 
rounded granite “rods” and 
rounded shafts. Squaring, 
as it were, this circle, were 
four rude stone beasts, the 
two in front standing, the 
two behind crouched on 
their hind-legs. Short and 
squat, with indefinite heads, 
they might have been 
bears or sheep. Behind 
the tomb the curve of the 
hill rose up abruptly, over- 
shadowing it. On_ every 
side the tall straight trees 
climbed up to touch the 
sky; a brown snake wriggled 
slowly through the grass ; 








A Korean statue. 


tombs of his ancestors even in broad day- 
light. Like other graveyards in other 
lands, these tombs are haunted by ghosts, 
and in Korea by evil spirits of the worst 
description. For this reason these ancient 
tombs, even when near toa village or a 
populous port, are very lonely. No path 
leads up to them; the road carefully 
skirts round half a mile away; and the 
trees which surround them, often the only 
ones in the landscape, grow thick and 
tall. No Korean would dare to cut them 
down. ; 

The tombs themselves must be of 
immense antiquity. Generally they lie 
on the side of a hill. ‘Fhere is one near 
Wonsan which is approached by three 
enormous terraces, cut in the tall hillside : 
grey terraces built of granite blocks, over- 
grown now with grass, and guarded each 
by two tall figures, growing taller with 
each terrace. Hewn out of the roughest 
granite, there is not in these rude statues 
the faintest trace of Chinese or of Japanese 
art. They seem to go back farther, back 
to another hemisphere, for something in 
their rude features is distinctly suggestive 


sentinel 

figures two brilliant butter- 
flies hovered irresolute. And the sense 
of calm hung heavy as the quiet of 
desolation. 

The age of these tombs is as yet un- 
known—the history of Korea itself is 
still meagre ; but to judge from the pot- 
tery taken from some of them, and which 
can occasionally be found among the 
Koreans, they must be of great antiquity. 
I have a piece, a small vase, standing 
some three inches high, most graceful 
in shape, though all on one side. It is 
beautifully crackled, and possesses a really 
wonderful glaze. Legend says the Japan- 
ese first learnt to make pottery from the 
Koreans, and that this old crackled 
pottery is the origin of the beautiful 
Satsuma ware. 

It is to Korea that Japan owes her 
first knowledge of the arts and her first 
steps in civilisation, and there is much 
in the thought of the two countries which 
is similar. The Korean is not so capable 
as the Japanese—neither so artistic nor 
so graceful; but he is not without a 
pathos and a humour of his own, as the 
folk-lore of the country shows. 


’ 
while over the 
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From Kompira, Shikoku Island (neur Tadotsu), looking east to Inoyama, one of the many extinct volcanoes. 
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From Shidyu-no-ura, ldza Peninsula, south-west of Yokohama, looking across Enoura Bay. 





Zozusan (Elephant’s Head Hill), Shikoku Island, looking towards the head. The Inland Sea off Tadotsu in 
the distance. 
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Hoyokwan, Shidzunoura, Idza Peninsula, south-west of Yokohama, near Ushibuse. 
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BY JOHN OLIVER HOBBES. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

Two separate divided silences, 

Which, brought together, could find loving voice; 

Two glances which together would rejoice 

In love, now lost like stars beyond dark trees, 
ROSSETTI. 


HE Weddestown Races were or- 
ganised mainly by noblemen and 
others in Frampshire who were 

anxious to attract a high-class sporting 
population toward their respective pro- 
perties. A county soon becomes languid 
and negligible unless it has some centre 
of activity into which the passions and 
tastes of its inhabitants can converge. 
Something had to be done for the drowsy 
province. The Marquis of Frampshire 
had declared privately that agriculture 
was played out, that the health resort 
and seaside hotel business had _ been 
worked to death, that scenery, as a draw, 
meant cheap trippers, that birthplaces of 
famous men were a bore. So he laid 
out an exceedingly picturesque course 
on the outskirts of his own park, built 
a grand-stand, inaugurated a club, and, 
after three or four years, the Weddestown 
races became as fashionable as any semi- 
private meetings of the kind in England. 
Every individual in the county who 
had a spare bedroom or so_ enter- 
tained a house-party for the three days ; 
boxes in the grand-stand were at a pre- 
mium; tickets for the enclosure were 
reserved for members of the club and 
their friends; the club itself was bound 
by peculiarly exclusive and old-fashioned 
regulations—“ On the lines,” the Marquis 
had said, “ of the Royal Yacht Squadron 
at Cowes, which, out of season, fulfils 
one’s idea of aclub. During the Regatta 
week, I’m told it is intolerable, and I 
avoid it. At other times I do as I please 
there, and I’m quite fond of the place.” 
Jennie’s cousin, Constance, Duchess of 
Lereford, gave a garden-party every year, 
and attended the races every year: these 
were her public appearances, and the rest 
of the time she lived in comparative 
seclusion. Having read the lives of 
Isabella D’Este and Vittoria Colonna, 
she wished, within her narrow oppor- 


tunities, to foster the arts, and produce 
a kind of renaissance in Frampshire 
society. But she was not a rich woman ; 
she found it hard to maintain her house 
and establishment in the dignified style 
considered proper to her rank; her in- 
fluence, she soon found, depended rather 
on the amount of money she could keep 
in local circulation than on the kind 
thoughts and right feelings she was so 
anxious and able to dispense liberally. 
This discovery, to a mind _ essentially 
timid in spite of its ambition, had been 
depressing; she kept a journal, which 
was to be published after her death, and 
she wrote charming letters to a canon 
of St. Paul’s—who was her greatest friend. 
She had married the Duke of Lereford for 
his position; but among duchesses she 
was not considered important, because 
she was poor and childless, and though 
she belonged to an excellent family she 
was not allied with any powerful one. 
When people looked up Sir Fortescue 
Sussex and his kin in Burke they found 
the stock antique, the early history chival- 
rous ; the moral,—“ Woddesse oblige, com- 
mercially appraised, has no surface value.” 

‘Lady Frampshire,” one of the Megbies 
—-a great banking firm—said openly: “I 
remember her as a girl in the cheapest 
frocks, without a penny in her pocket, too 
glad to be invited anywhere. How she 
got on no one knew. She couldn’t pay 
her cab-fares, and when she came for a 
week-end she remained for months. 
Lady Lessing made the match. She was 
in love with the Duke herself, and married 
him, as a last precaution, to that simple- 
ton, in order to shut people’s mouths. 
It answered. That’s the cleverness of 
Hortensia Lessing. Any one would say, 
‘How could it answer?’ All I can tell 
you is—it did. Hortensia Lessing and 
the Duke were really fond of the poor 
little thing, and. now, even though the 
Duke is dead, Hortensia is still very kind 
to her: has her at Southcourt for the big 
shoots ; yes, and when the Prince and 
Princess go there. That will show you. 
That’s Hortensia all over; once her 
friend, you are always her friend—her 
worst enemies own that.” 
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The widowed Duchess awoke, on the 
morning of the races, with a leaden weight 
in her breast. She knew too well the 
artificiality of her power in the neighbour- 
hood, and she shivered at the prospect 
of meeting the crowd of London people 
who were always invited by the Framp- 
shires, Peverils, Pangbournes, and others 
for the event. Constance Lereford was 
not pretty: she had a longish nose, a 
sallow complexion, a wide mouth, and a 
great quantity of black hair, which made 
her head imposing, if out of proportion 
to her body ; she wore long pearl earrings, 
and her figure was willowy. But, wishing 
to resemble the photographs of bereaved 
Royal personages, she clad herself in 
tailor-made mourning, which was far too 
harsh for her picturesque, intelligent 
countenance, 

When her carriage drove up to the 
gates of the enclosure, and she saw the 
flags waving, when she heard the strains 
of the military band, and recognised a 
number of faces, she smiled correctly 
right and left, held her lilac silk parasol 
a little higher, and felt that she was 
creating, after all, a certain sensation. 
The Frampshires and their party had 
already arrived ; the boxes were crowded, 
and the Duchess, out of perversity, had 
invited no one except Jennie and Allan 
Helmyng. They were both waiting for 
her at the entrance ; and the three crossed 
the lawn, climbed the stairs, took their 
places, and gazed around at the dazzling 
lively scene as though they were quite 
unaware that every field-glass in the 
assembly had been turned with frank 
curiosity toward the Duchess’s — box. 
Who were her friends? Not a_ soul 
among the county gentry had ever seen 
Helmynz, or heard of him. Jennie’s 
astonishing beauty drove several gentle- 
men to the assertion that her name was 
on the tip of their tongues. One swore 
that he had seen her at the last Court 
ball. She was Lady Somebody Some- 
thing’s girl Helmyng, it was decided, 
was an eccentric peer, a relative of the 
late Duke’s, 

“Is he in love with her ?” asked young 
Mrs. Peveril, immediately. Her life was 
spent in conjecturing who loved whom. 

Jennie surveyed the course while her 
cousin pointed out the dangerous corners, 
the worst jumps. Several hundreds of 
well-dressed couples were sitting on chairs 
or walking on the lawn in front of the 
stand : more had congregated in‘the large 
paddock to the left in order to judge the 
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horses, see the riders, and consider their 
bets. A dense black line of shouting, 
chattering, tittering, excited spectators had 
gathered on each side of the course, where 
fortune-tellers, and photographers, vendors 
of drinks and cakes, scent-squirts and 
racing cards, camp-stools and fruit, were 
administering, under competition, to the 
needs and fancies of the mob. Many, 
having unharnessed their horses, had 
drawn up their vehicles to the side, and 
the drags, brakes, farmers’ carts, governess- 
carts, dog-carts, gigs, and wagonettes were 
packed together with democratic fairness 
in the order of their arrival, and filled 
with representatives of every class in 
Frampshire. 

Helmyng, who was gradually learning 
—as clever young men must—that he 
had far more in common with his fellow- 
creatures than he had ever supposed was 
the case—responded to the excitement, 
the glow, the pleasure and the humanity 
around him. Where he had once 
suspected, in his yearning for the stars 
and vagueness, the hatefulness of a large 
crowd, he now felt its loveableness, its 
good-humour, its patience, and its pro- 
found unconscious philosophy. The poor 
sad nervous Duchess, with her mask of 
set friendliness, bowing unwavering bows 
to acquaintances who were themselves 
masked, sad, and nervous, offered a tragic 
contrast to the blowsy radiant women who 
stared at her and her set from the people’s 
side of the course. ‘The talk, simpering 
and laughter went on: the London ladies, 
covered with artificial precious stones and 
clinging muslin, or clad in cloth gowns, 
severely cut, either flirted, or complained 
of their health, or discussed, in the slang 
of the stable, the horses, or watched each 
other, or started in couples, nominally to 
see the animals and actually in pursuit ot 
the officers in the paddock. 

Sir George and Lady Pangbourne 
occupied the box next to the Duchess of 
Lereford. Sir George had an air of sorrow, 
and his wife, a drooping, conciliatory 
woman, made conversation by assuring 
the members of her party and her 
acquaintances that they looked extremely 
well. Herremarks reached Helmyng from 
time to time. 

“ How well you are looking! But why 
didn’t you bring your husband? No! 
Not the gout again? I must tell him 
about Colonel Warboys. He has found 
a wonderful cure. Colonel Warboys, you 
know, is the dear whose daughter married 
Lord Alfred Debenham. She looks so well. 
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Is she here to-day? Do find her. Ah, 
dear Lady Chillingworth. How well you 
are looking! Where is the General? He 
was looking so well, I thought, the other 
night. Are you going to the Soames’ 
garden-party on Saturday ?” 

“That everlasting croquet!” exclaimed 
Lady Chillingworth. 

“You needn’t play. Daisy Soame 
never plays, and I fancy Charlotte Soame 
doesn’t play. But I cannot be sure.” 

“T saw Charlotte play at the Peverils’ 
last week.” 

“Did you? It’s a pity she’s so stout, 
although she looks well, and it suits her, 
poor thing. George says that she dances 
beautifully.” 

“Stout girls often do,” said Lady 
Chillingworth. 

A’ rouged, buoyant, and emaciated 
woman, dressed in painted gauze and 
wearing an immense Rubens hat covered 
with plumes, peeped in at the Duchess’s 
box. 

“What do you think, Connie? That 
little pig of a man, Captain Hallard, is 
going to ride that old crock Godiva. I 
hope she'll break his beastly little neck.” 

She stared at Jennie and went on: 
“Tm putting all my money on Federan, 
a local man. Colonel Bellebrough and his 
lot are simply furious, because Federan’s 
a rank outsider, and they say he has no 
business to ride at all. There’s an awful 
row going on. I daresay it is rather hard 
luck to be beaten by a perfect nobody. 
He’s not a member of the Club, and it 
is quite irregular. Major Beaumont is 
gnashing his teeth. The crowd will have 
Federan, it seems. You ought to have 
heard them cheer him. ‘The _ Lord- 
Lieutenant wasn’t init. He looked pretty 
sick, I can tell you. Lady Frampshire 
says that Federan is quite a_ person 
one can know, and too good-looking for 
words! ‘The officers’ feeling against him 
is snobbish jealousy. The darlings ave 
snobs; I always tell them so. And 
I must put my money on him if he is 
going to be tiresome and win. I'll come 
back presently, dearest, and tell you 
more.” 

She showed her teeth at the Duchess, 
stared again at Jennie, and disappeared. 

“That,” said the Duchess, ‘is Mrs. 
Tommie Montague. She is staying with 
the Frampshires.” 

Jennie had heard of the lady, who was 
the greatest social success of the most 
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fastidious, the most cultured, and, in its 
own opinion, the most powerful set in 
London. She could talk, it was said, on 
any subject, and it was certain that her 
husband had large means. Several poor 
gentlemen of taste adored her, and few 
women had the courage to deny her 
delightfulness. 

“Look,” they would say, 
Montague.” 

They would look at Leila, and they 
beheld a slight person of coarse fibre and 
infinite amiability, unscrupulous, unedu- 


“at Leila 


cated, affectionate, defiant, and easy- 
going. 
“She has all the elements,” Lady 


Frampshire said, ‘‘ of a popular success.” 

Jennie wondered : Has Mrs. Montague 
ever loved? ever suffered? ever wanted 
anything she could not get? Has she 
ever shed a tear? felt a pain in her soul ? 
Has any one she cared for ever died in 
anguish, of over-work? Does she know 
anything about money troubles ?” 

The forlorn girl imagined that nobody 
could talk so loud, or show such vivacity, 
or grin with such persistence, unless she 
were happy. 

At last several races were run: the 
noise and shoutings and discussions grew 
louder, more confused, more spasmodic : 
the note of gaiety changed to a minor 
pitch; the bursts of laughter were false, 
forced, and vulgar: money had been lost, 
hopes had been reversed, the pleasant 
excitement became charged with anger, 
anxiety, suspense, and the din of recrimi- 
nations. The steeplechase for the 
Challenge Cup, which was the great event 
of the day, had roused a great deal of ill 
will. Federan, who, it had been rumoured, 
would not ride, had nevertheless appeared 
in his most dashing, devil-may-care mood, 
on his chestnut mare; and he had been 
recognised, with loud oaths of constancy, 
by the mob, cheered, re-cheered, and 
backed heavily—much to the exasperation 
of the officers of distinction, who, at the 
eleventh hour, had entered their names 
for the Cup under the belief that Federan 
would be absent. Jennie saw him gallop 
down the course ; his face was paler than 
usual, but he had never looked so hand- 
some. She cowered behind Helmyng, 
and, as the roar of affection rose from the 
crowd and the murmur of admiration 
gathered volume in the boxes, tears 
gathered in her eyes and rolled down her 
cheeks under her veil. 








“Good-bye, then’” (p. 422) 
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“Be plucky,” whispered Helmyng ; 
“take the glasses. Don’t let them see you. 
Thank God, they are watching him, not 
you.” 

The Duchess, whose thoughts were with 
her Canon, took no interest in the mob 
or the riders or the squabbling. She 
gazed at the sky, which was as colourless 
as her own life, and she wished she had 
remained at home, where she could 
meditate undisturbed on the possibility 
of re-marriage and the sacrifice of her 
title. It gave her so little satisfaction ; it 
had proved such a dreary adornment. 
Yet, whenever she thought seriously of 
resigning it, her spirits sank. Why had 
the Canon not been born a duke? 
What a tiresome, ill-arranged world ! 

“TI cannot watch him,” said Jennie. 
“ When does the race begin ?” 

“They are at the starting-point now,” 
answered Helmyng. 

There were three false starts. 

“T can’t bear it,” said Jennie. 


_ “You must. ‘They’re off now. He’s 
in superb form. Fisher is leading.” 
“Take me away!” 
“T will not. He is all right. Now the 


It’s child’s play to 
Hard luck.” 


first jump. Over! 
him. Fisher’s down. 

“Take me away !” 

**Federan’s third now. 
himself.” 

A silence. 

“Take me away !” 

“Well done! He’s still third, but he’s 
over.” 

Another silence. Would it ever be 
broken? Washe dead? Had she grown 
deaf from terror ? 

“What is it now?” 

“The water-jump. He’s caught up. 
He’s leading. Another man down.” 

Jennie felt the horse’s hoof on her 
eyes, her brow, her heart—surely she 
was in the ditch: not insensible, but in 
agony. A yell of delight broke from the 
mob. Federan had cleared the water- 
jump in his usual style. 

“ How many more?” 

“Three more. He can ride. “‘It’s' a 
beautiful performance. Give him his 
due.” 

There was the same strain, the same 
silence, the same agony; a redoubled 
yell of gratification from the lookers-on. 
Jennie’s head was swimming ; every nerve 
had its own pain, and with every beat 
of her pulse she heard a tolling doom. 


He’s_ saving 
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But her fears were unnecessary. Federan 
cleared in turn three more obstacles, and 
won the race easily. 

“What a fuss about nothing!” said 
Helmyng: “I told you he’d win.” 

“Who has won?” asked the Duchess 
languidly. 

Mrs. ‘Tommie Montague ran down the 
corridor behind the boxes, clapping her 
hands, and screaming like a_ peacock 
before rain: “I’ve won fifty pound. 
What a dear man!” 

Lady Chillingworth in the next box 
resumed, with roving eyes, a conversa- 
tion: ‘‘ First his poor uncle died of in- 
flammatory gout—such a painful disease ! 
Then his cousin was thrown in the hunt- 
ing-field. ‘Too shocking. ‘Then his own 
poor father died of typhoid fever—caused 
by drinking milk at a wayside inn in the 
Balkans. ‘The rashest thing todo! Then 
his eldest brother, Charles, was drowned 
in the Solway Firth. A succession of 
fatalities.” 

**And Charles always looked so well, 

too!” murmured Lady Pangbourne. 
The inanity of this mechanical prattle 
rattled off by rote and listened to by 
the distracted—was more than Helmyng 
could bear. “There is nothing worth 
seeing now,” he said, in the bitter, violent 
and contracted tone of a man who has 
lost patience as much with himself as 
with his circumstances. 

Federan, greeted by volleys of applause, 
cantered down the course to see the two 
injured riders he had left behind—Major 
Fisher, who had a dislocated collar-bone, 
and Captain Laidlaw, who had _ broken 
his wrist. 

The Duchess murmured: ‘ The horrid 
ambulances are over there. It’s a_bar- 
barous amusement. Last year a man 
in the 17th was killed. I’m quite ready 
to go.” 

Helmyng and Jennie accompanied. her 
to her carriage; they thanked her for 
her great kindness. She invited Helmyng 
to lunch on the following Sunday, and 
Jennie for the week-end. ‘Then she 
drove away—the first person of conse- 
quence to leave, and although no one 
followed her example for some time, it 
was acknowledged that her vacant box 
left a gap. 

Mrs. Montague, having secured her fifty 
pounds, said loudly: “I’m fond of the 
woman myself. She’s ¢rés grande dame. 
A little too duchessy and on her hind legs 
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now and again, but that comes of living 
among country frumps. ‘They’d all be 
sitting in her pocket if she didn’t stiffen 
her jaw. Why doesn’t she amuse herself, 
like other people? Don’t ask me.” 

Jennie and Helmyng walked in the 
dust down the long line of carriages till 
they found their fly. 

“We'll drive to Franton. It is only 
fourteen miles. ‘The train will be im- 
possible,” said Helmyng. 

** As you please.” 

After they had passed the crowd, and 
turned from the high road into a lane, 
Jennie’s anger burst forth: ‘You had 
your way. You kept me there. You saw 
that I was on the verge of a_ break- 
down. . . . Nothing mattered. You had 
your way. In your place I would have 
acted very differently. Never mind: I 
know what I think of you.” 

She did not know what she thought of 
him, but she feared that no man who 
loved a woman would have risked, to such 
a point, the danger of thwarting her mood. 

“But you did not break down,” said 
Helmyng: “ you saw it through.” 

The salt of her tears still smarted on 
her eyelids. ‘You have no perception,” 
she answered, and her voice failed. 

“To-day I’ve been your faithful friend— 
nothing else,” said Helmyng. “I did 
not once think about myself: not once. 
If I had been weak, you might have 
been weak. Believe me or not, as you 
please, it was the moment for decision.” 

“ You have dragged me through knives. 
A brave performance, I must say. Men 
speak of running the gauntlet—a trifle to 
this day’s work !” 

“The knives you felt were on his 
account. The knives I felt were on 
yours. We have both endured a good 
deal of slashing—if you consider the 
situation.” 

She coloured a little, and said, almost 
in raillery ; “‘ That’s all very well. Nothing 
you can do will ever make me think you 
tactful.” 

“To be tactful, or to be thought so, 
is not, I own, my chief aim in life.” 

She tried to catch his glance, but he 
looked steadily away. 

“He is cold and analytic and self-con- 
tained,” she thought: “his knowledge of 
things is wholly artistic: people, to him, 
are phantoms. If I interest him, it is 
because he thinks I look like Botticelli’s 
Pallas. How dull for me!” 
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“You are not in touch,” she began, 


“with natural feelings. You care for 
nothing except ideas. ‘The idea of a 
sword in one’s heart is not especially 


painful—the feel of it is quite another 
matter. I have suffered, in this last hour, 
more than you will ever dream of in your 
whole existence.” 

* How can I contradict you? You are 
alive, I know, and whoever lives pays for 
living.” 

The carriage rumbled on, and the 
horse’s heavy, even trot seemed to regulate, 
by degrees, Jennie’s whirling thoughts. 

“T hope you don’t expect me to see 
Gerald again?” she asked. 

“T hope you won't lose the spirit you 
have shown to-day.” 

“Don’t try to deceive me. 
spirit. I know too well.” 

“Confess now: you are glad you went ; 
you are glad you remained.” ‘This time 
he turned, looked well into her beautiful 
soft eyes, and writhed under the torture of 
keeping his own inexpressive. 

‘*She must not know for certain that 
I care,” he said to himself. “ The instant 
she is sure, she will try to play upon me. 
I shall be played upon, and then she'll 
pity me and whimper for Federan. I'll 
not be a supreme fool if I can help it.” 

** Confess,” he repeated aloud: “ you are 
glad you went.” 

“ll never say that. I am just where I 
was before,—every bit as miserable, and 
ten thousand times more discouraged. 
Formerly I suspected my weakness: you 
have proved it to me. Look at that holly- 
hock growing gloriously on a stick!” She 
pointed to a cottage garden they were 
passing. “Take away the stick: the 
hoilyhock, glory and all, will be on the 
ground. You were the stick to-day: we 
both know what I was. Thank you: I’ve 
had my lesson. If you were anybody else, 
I’d hate you.” 

He was gazing up a path through a 
meadow where the old pear trees, bent 
by the strong wind that swept across the 
common, resembled broken arches. The 
grassy road was deeply entrenched by 
cartwheels, but the spaces between the 
ruts were full of poppies and gorse, wild 
marguerites and purple thistles. Birds, 
in that district, were so tame that they 
lingered on bushes near the footway, or 
perched on the backs of fat sheep. A 
robin redbreast was resting placidly on 
the rail of a stile as Helmyng and Jennie 


I had no 
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drove by. She saw that Helmyng was 
observing these details—taking an artist’s 
pleasure in them. 

“You have got an eternal refuge,” she 
said : “ your art comes first.” 

“T like to think so,” 

He was still entreating himself not to 
prove a supreme fool—after all. 

“Life is made soeasy formen. Gerald 
wins a race. You have sold a picture 


which, they say, will be hung in the 
Luxembourg. I read that in the Dai/y 


Mail this morning. They compare you 
with Whistler. What are a silly girl’s 
feelings to you or to Gerald? He can 
ride. You can paint. What is left for 
me? I can weep my soul out, and die.” 

“You know how to turn the screw! I 
have worked hard: I have gained a 
small prize. But I think it has come 
too late.” 

“ Suppose it had not come at all ?” 

“T can imagine myself being worse off 
thanlam. In that sense I am fortunate. 
But otherwise I have not had the things 
which stimulate one’s will, by offering it 
what flatters it, what satisfies it. My 
achievements have been an effort—the 
fruit of labour and sorrow, not the fruit of 
joy and impulse. No doubt some of the 
most beautiful, the most enduring, the 
purely disenfranchised objective work of 
the world has been done by slaves: they 
had so much to forget that they hurled 
themselves mind, heart, and body into 
their tasks as men leap from a burning 
ship into the sea. A man’s unhappiness 
may be good for his work, I grant you, 
but it is not good for him. Never think 
so.” 

She smoothed the folds of her dress, 
watched him cautiously, and said: “ You 
need not answer me. But I have told you 
so much about my troubles. Won't 
you tell me about yours ?” 

“Formulated they would sound too 


foolish. One wishes to be what one is 
not. One wants to have what one cannot 
get. One feels there is splendour some: 


where one has not seen: one waits and 
waits and waits for some one else who does 
not come. I don’t say I’d be less desolate 
if she came. Fate brings the unwilling 
often.” 

“Men do not need love as women 
need it.” 

“Some pretend they do not, but they 
all have their attachments. ‘There are 


degrees in love, as in everything else. I 
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don’t wish you to think, however, that my 
troubles were love troubles. My own 
ideas were my troubles.” 

She sighed, and said, ironically: “| 
could very well bear the troubles which 
came from an idea. I see we are not 
alike. The wonder is that we have 
become such friends. But you are easy 
to talk with because you are impersonal.” 

“T try to be just.” 

“ You succeed,” 

Then she remembered the complete 
and voluntary devotion he had shown her 
during the days at Mrs. Marblay’s school. 
Had he changed? had he reconsidered 
her? What had she done? “TI suppose 
you will live in Paris, or abroad, after 
this?” she asked. 

He shrugged his shoulders: “ I’m tired 
of Cumbersborough. I hope you won't 
break your promise about Rome” 

“T meant to speak of that. 
your mother’s suggestion.” 

“So she told me. I was not looking 
forward to the journey. Now I do. 
We'll see Rome together—not the usual 
sights, but the country outside the walls.” 

He looked at her again, and he noticed 
that her mouth was less mournful: she 
was smiling for the first time that day. 
‘In Rome, who knows?” he thought: 
“she may grow to depend on me. 

“Let us stay in Italy a long while,” 
said Jennie : “I want to begin again. 

I want to forget. Gerald always declared 
that money alone could buy happiness.” 

**T won't talk false sentiment. Money 
makes a difference: it is in one way or 
another at the root of most sorrows. One 
cannot move without it. Philosophers, as 
a race, have been men of private means. 
Federan himself said that to me the last 
time I saw him. He was right. ‘The 
over-anxious have no time to moralise.” 

She trembled, but a wave of quiet 
passed over her face, making it simple 
again and childlike : 

“T’ll quarrel no more with life. I'll 
take it as it comes. I suppose I tried to 
make it over to please myself, leaving out 
the hard facts. ‘They wouldn’t seem so 
hard if they were called essential. But 
every one pretends at first that they are 
unnecessary. And the intense wild feel- 
ings we take for love, may not be love. . . 
I don’t know. . . I'll be patient.” 

Helmyng longed to take her in his arms, 
and promise her all the happiness she had 
lost. 


It was 
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“You haven't had a feeling, I am sure,” 
he said, “that wasn’t deep and wasn’t 
true.” 

“ But selfish all the same,” she added. 
“ T was proud of him, and proud because 
he loved me, and I wanted him for myself. 
When he disappointed me, my pride was 
revolted. I was ashamed of him. I am 
ashamed of him now. ‘There! At last 
I know what is hurting me the most. I 
am ashamed of myself for having cared so 
much for a man who could be such a liar. 
If he had grown old and plain and tired, I 
should have gone on loving him just the 
same. But I can’t forgive the treachery. 
That has humbled me to the dust in my 
own eyes.” 

This was a new aspect of her grief, and 
Helmyng thought it the right one. 

‘We are both proud,” he said. 

‘The self-mastered dread the tyranny of 
a dominant affection, and stubborn men, 
who yield lightly enough to their fancies 
and the caprices of chance, suspect, and 
subdue, and try to ignore their strongest 
feelings. Helmyng now wondered whether 
art and pride could not, by themselves, fill 
his life. 

“Why should I care so much?” he 
thought : “‘ she’s the loveliest thing I have 
ever seen, but beauty in people has not 
the everlasting power of beauty in art. 
Take the bronze Apollo at Florence! 
Take the Might of Michael Angelo! 
Take a Velasquez! a Corot! certain 
poems, certain phrases in music, certain 
harmonies in colour, certain orchestral 
symphonies! ‘They enter one’s soul: 
they don’t excite this egoistic hysteria, this 
romantic melancholy that dies when the 
senses tire.” 

His mother had ever warned him: 
“Don’t marry a woman whom you can 
just manage to live with, but the woman 
without whom you cannot live at all.” He 
could live without Jennie, or at least he 
could live after a fashion, feeling old 
while he was young, and beyond joy 
before he had reached it. 

Jennie’s gloved hand rested on the red 
velveteen cushion of the fly, quite close 
to him. He wished to take it, he thought 
he could do so calmly, and he meant to 
say: “Beautiful child, keep as you are 
always. Ask no more questions. Your 
tears will never burn you up. Your 
desires will never weigh, like mud, upon 
your wings. Never watch the falling 
Stars; never see the creeping shadows.” 
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But he dared not take her hand, and he 
could not utter a word. 

Knots of villagers were collected now 
at every turn of the road, and women, 
with their children, were leaning over 
every gate. 

**T wonder whom they are waiting for ?” 
said Jennie suddenly. ‘“ This is unusual. 
One can walk or drive here for miles and 
never meet more than a cart or a few 
labourers.” 

Helmyng replied that there was very 
little wayside life in rural England. One 
always wondered who did the field-work 
and who occupied the cottages. ‘The 
people, where they existed, apparently 
dwelt in their backyards or drudged in 
their back-kitchens. He stopped the 
carriage, and called to an old man, who, 
having spread his coat on a heap of 
stones, sat upon it smoking. 

“Why are so many people about?” 
asked Helmyng. 

“Young Federan,” said the man: “he’s 
coming to Franton. We wants to see 
‘un. ’Un has won the Cup again.” 

For a second Jennie hoped, ‘‘ Perhaps 
he is coming to me!” ‘Then she said: 
“He is coming over to see his aunts! 
They'll be very excited.” But the truth 
pierced her at last: “He is going to 
Rachel,” and she sank into the corner 
of the carriage. 

Helmyng did not speak; a poet had 
said to him once: ‘There is absolutely 
nothing in the world but youth. It lasts 
a short time—don’t resist it.” 

“Youth has resisted me,” he said to 
himself bitterly ; and he believed that 
Jennie, womanlike, thought it a greater 
thing to win a challenge cup than to 
paint a beautiful picture. “If Federan 
were to come now and put the Cup 
at her feet, she would forgive every- 
thing. Perhaps she is right. Why con- 
demn the senses? On doit dire du bien 
le bien. But for me—the idea, the un- 
changeable, constant, silvery idea! If 
she cared for me, as she cares for him, 
what could I give her? No other woman 
can ever come between us, but one’s in- 
tellectual passions are exacting—far more 
insidious than the quickenings of mere 
sentiment—a matter often of wine, and 
opportunity, and climate. Still, one is 
a man first and an artist afterwards. 
What rubbish is talked about the artistic 
temperament—especially by the idle and 
unproductive, who loaf about, mistaking 
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their limp backbone for heavenly-minded- he had sacrificed and all he had 

ness !” destroyed. ‘The horse, obedient to his 
The light had grown softer: he could faintest touch, slackened her speed. 


see the white new moon: the sky 
over the hills was deeply blue: the rich 
green foliage of the trees had something 
vibratory and perfumed—there were so 
many shades of green, so many pungent 
scents, so many leaves that moved and 
trembled and thrilled and quivered in 
the breeze. 

**Qne is a man first,” he thought again : 
“the heart won't sleep.” 

At last the carriage stopped at Franton 
Manor. 

“T want to walk up the avenue,” 
said Jennie: “ the sound of carriage-wheels 
disturbs Rachel. If you walk with me 
you'll lose your train.” 

“That doesn’t matter.” 

“ But your mother is waiting for you.” 

This did not matter either: he saw, 
however, that Jennie wished to be 
alone. 

“Good-bye, then. 
tired.” 

“Yes, I’m tired,” she answered: “all 
the same, I’m glad I went.” 

“Ts that really so?” 

* Really so,” she said. 

After he had left her she realised that 
the day, apart from the race-meeting, 
had passed happily. She was sorry it 
was over. Then her face grew crimson : 
“T am recovering. I am an unfaithful 
woman. ... But I liked Helmyng from 
the beginning. He has always held his 
own. And he wason another plane. It 
is clear, too, that he cares nothing much 
about me any more. He’s cured. But 
in Rome he may be nicer. How coldly 
he said good-bye!” 

She sat down on a stone bench in order 
to pick off some small wisps of straw 
which had caught her lace flounces as 
she left the course ; and she said, as she 
threw away each piece, “He loves me: 
he loves me not.” She was saying this 
anxiously when a horse ridden by a tall 
man trotted down the avenue. The rider 
was Federan. . She grew rigid: she stood 
up ; she said to herself, “‘I am not seeing 
him willingly, yet I am able to see him.” 

In the distance, with the wind blowing 
her garments, she seemed to Federan as 
splendid as the statue of Niké in the 
Louvre and as inaccessible: not a girl, 
but a goddess. He felt sick from 
humiliation and the acute sense of all 


I’m afraid you are 


Federan jumped from the saddle. 

“T wanted to see you,” he began: “I 
was wondering how it could be arranged.” 

She looked down and saw there were 
several more straws on her flounce. ‘Then 
she met his beseeching glance calmly, 
without reproach, without any pleasure 
in the desperate affection she read there. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


For winning love we win the risk of losing, 
And losing love is as one’s life were riven ; 
It cuts like contumely and keen ill-using 
To cede what was superfluously given. 
THoMAS Harpy. 


THERE were blue hydrangeas growing 
round the stone bench, and they were 
protected by a high hedge of flowering 
myrtle. The silence was so calm and 
the solitude so sweet that long-forgotten 
pictures of peace, of happiness, of tender 
inspiring love, rose before the young man’s 
sombre mind, and he could find nothing 
to say. While poverty faced him, he had 
at least the illusion that riches brought 
felicity : now that a fortune was his for the 
asking, he had no illusions at all. He 
might be saved from public dishonour, but 
he could not be saved from the accusing 
voice within. His dreams were his best, 
and he had sold them for a few luxuries. 
“T wanted to tell you,” he said, “ that 
Rachel knows everything. I am tired of 


lies. I deceived her: I misled her,— 
purposely, in the first place. But I have 
made a clean breast of it. God knows 


why you ever cared for me, or why she 
cares for me now. There’s a divine 
goodness in women that humbles a man’s 
conceit.” 

“There was nothing divine in my love 
for you. It was selfish—a madness. 
Her love is better than mine.” 

He thought she must be acting—per- 
haps with some intention of making his 
situation less difficult and his chastise- 
ment less severe. Women, he_ had 
observed, having once conquered their 
jealousies, often erred on the side of 
generosity. For it was an error to attempt 
to persuade him that Rachel’s love ex- 
ceeded her own. 

But Jennie continued: ‘‘She’s more 
constant, more patient than Iam. ‘The 


moment I saw you were not all I had 
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“‘He walked away, as though he were the led and not the leader, by Pretty Girl's side” (p. 426). 
After a drawing by C. A. Shepperson. 
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imagined you to be, I began to change. 
Your handsomeness became another kind 
of handsomeness—it didn’t count. Oh, 
forgive me! But that’s true. I cannot 
keep loving any one who is not strong. 
I know you have won cups and crosses. 
That strength is good, yet there’s another 
strength I’d rather have. I was proud 
of the cups and crosses, I’m still proud 
of them-—-because they must give you a 
certain satisfaction. I was proud of 
you when the people cheered to-day. 
But I’m too weak myself to be kind to 
weakness. Some women have a man’s 
will. Some women help and encourage 
half-hearted men. I cannot. I’m just as 
unfaithful and just as uncertain as you 
are. We are too much alike. We loved 
and flattered our own faults in each 
other.” 

She was now very agitated, but her 
earnestness amazed him. How the girl 
had altered ! 

“T wasn’t strong enough to help you, 
Gerald. I want somebody to help me— 
somebody I can obey and follow. If I 
had followed you, where should we have 
gone ?” 

She was dressed in grey of some trans- 
parent, diaphanous, floating material, 
which seemed to emanate, like a vapour, 
from the block of stone on which she 
stood. Her pretty mouth, which he had 
kissed so often and so _ passionately, 
seemed insensible or asleep : it no longer 
provoked him, or defied him, or enticed 
him; her eyes were as dim as the sea 
under a mist; she was fading from him, 
leaving him for ever. A flame ran 
through his veins: “No! no! It is all 
because we were young,” he exclaimed ; 
“we are not to blame. It was natural 
enough. Give me another chance, Jennie. 
I can’t let you go. I see now how you 
have suffered on my account. Give me 
another chance. I have disappointed you.” 

“Will you disappoint Rachel also?” 
she asked. ‘‘Can’t you keep your faith 
with anybody?” 

“Tl tell her, if you like, every word 
I’ve said to you. She understands me: 
she makes allowances for human nature. 
In the long run, she will score.” 

“Yes, because she will take you on 
any terms. She began well by seeing 
you plainly: your faults appealed to her 
cynicism. ‘lo her, you were always a 
man: to me, you were an ideal. There’s 
the difference.” 


“You are not yourself. This strain 
isn’t natural. Bear in mind, I have had 
my dose of trouble during the last few 
days, and it may well be that I haven't 
made the best of my case. I don’t 
pretend it’s a strong one. You may call 
me unfaithful and dishonest, or anything 
you please, but if you think I’m not just 
as devoted to you as I ever was, you do 
me a cruel injustice.” 

“Yet you are engaged to be married to 
another woman.” 

“Tam not. I have told another woman 
my wretched, humiliating story; if she 
consents to be my wife, she'll be my 
redemption.” He laughed bitterly. “I'll 
need a lot of redeeming. Ah, Jennie! if 
you can’t forgive me, try to forget where 
I failed. ‘The dead sleep in peace under 
the sod: let your love die, then,--don’t 
let it turn to hate. Don’t tell yourself 
that it wasn’t beautiful once—never say 
it was folly. Say it’s dead. As for me, 
lll go on loving you, without hope, of 
course, but never without a certain happi- 
ness.” 

“We weren’t for each other, Gerald ; 
it wasn’t to be,” she said, with a tremor 
in her voice. “I have spoken hardly to 
you, and it shames me to remember the 
bitter words I used and the revengeful 
thoughts I had. It didn’t seem a quarrel 
with some one else, but a terrible, grievous 
struggle with myself. We drag each other 
down—we may be too much alike. I’ve 
said that already. If life were all kisses 
and dancing, we might have held eternally 
together: each kiss would have been 
sweeter, and each vow would have seemed 
truer than the last. But there’s so much 
more than dancing! We didn’t bear one 
single test. You didn’t want to be poor 
with me; you didn’t want to live in a 
humdrum way with me; you were not 
willing to take one risk of being in the 
least less comfortable than you were ; you 
would not make one sacrifice ; you would 
not work. If we could have gone to some 
small palace in a sheltered garden, and 
wandered in orange groves, and heard 
nothing but nightingales, and possessed 
all the horses and riches and servants and 
liberties that money can buy, then we 
might have loved on well enough—till I 
lost my youth. I know it, oh, I know it 
too well. I would have gone in an attic 
gladly with you. That doesn’t matter. 
Clodhopper lovers will do more for each 
other than we did. The love that glorifies 
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meanest things, the love that shuts out 
every doubt, the love that takes all of 
you—leaving nothing for misery—was not 
for us. It all comes back to this—it 
wasn’t to be.” 

He could not deny her indictment: 
it was true. ‘‘ You know that song you 
used to sing,” he said huskily ; “ it always 
sent a shiver through me— 


Rappelle-toi, lorsque les destinées 
M’auront de toi pour jamais séparé, 
Quand le chagrin, l’exil et les années 
Auront flétri ce coeur désespéré, 

Songe 4 mon triste amour, songe a ladieu 
supréme !” 


“This is a kinder parting than the 
last,” she answered; “but... it is a 
parting. And it’s for the best.” 

“T want you to be happy.” 

*“Yes—yes. And I—you.” 

“This is saying good-bye to my soul.” 

“No, it is saying good-bye to a mis- 
take.” 

“The sweetest days of my life. 
God ! they'll never come again.” 

“But the sad, cruel days won’t come 
back either.” 

“Kiss me good-bye, darling.’ 

She covered her face with her hands. 
Don’t ask that.” 

“T meant—as a friend.” 

‘No! I’m sorry! I must say no. 
That’s ended.” 

The shadow of his future—after too 
much drinking, too much eating, too 
much ease and idleness, fell ominously 
on his countenance, just as the tremulous, 
intangible hours to come seem to haunt 
a sundial. It is not the past alone which 
has its ghosts. But Federan himself found 
encouragement in Jennie’s refusal to kiss 
him. Surely it meant that he had not 
lost his old power over her yielding flower- 
like nature. Had he not called her often, 
in his solitary raptures, his fragrant, 
lovely rose, his to hold, to have, to inhale, 
to press, to enjoy, to delight in ? 

“Dearest,” said he, stepping nearer, 
“we hoped, I know, to share every 


My 


? 


thought till we became one soul. But 
there’s no originality in that. It’s the 


common case, and we must not blame 
each other because we can’t accomplish 
the impossible. Our dream is every- 
body’s dream at some time, but it has 
been realised by no one. I’m giving up 
poetry. It makes me discontented.” 

She looked at him again. It was her 
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last look at the man he had never been : 
once more he seemed the Sigurd, the 
hero, the king of her body and the well- 
beloved of her soul. 

“If I had followed you,” she asked 
for the second time, “where should we 
have: gone? We should have reached 
a blind alley and been prisoners there— 
unable to turn back.” 

“What a fancy! 


” 


There is always a 


way out... . 
‘“‘Perhaps—after disenchantment and 
despair. And where can the disen- 


chanted go? They have lost their footing 
in the real world—they have found out 
the deceptions of the unreal. There is 
no place for them.” 

“Then what are your plans?” he 
asked, abruptly: “ you must have some. 
You're still a girl . . . you are just be- 
ginning life. You'll get to see things 
in another light.” 

She blushed, and said she was going 
abroad with the Helmyngs. 

“ The drawing-master ?” 

Federan could not express his astonish- 
ment; he was stupefied; he opened his 
eyes, looked at her, and wondered what 
he was thinking, suspecting, imagin- 
Mi. ss 

“Why with the Helmyngs—of all 
people ?” 

*“T like them.” 

“T know very little about them.” 

“They are quiet, very proud, very 
poor—almost as poor as I am.” 

He bit his lip. ‘‘No doubt you will 
have an interesting time. Helmyng, they 
say, is clever. But—isn’t the arrange- 
ment rather odd? Is it quite proper?” 
His inconsequent provincial ideas of eti- 
quette added a sting to his other profound 
misgivings. 

‘Quite proper, I should say,” answered 
Jennie. 

** You were always rather Bohemian in 
your tastes,” he said thoughtfully. 

‘The mare, tired of waiting, was pawing 
the ground and rubbing her nose against 
Federan’s shoulder in order to attract his 
attention. 

“‘Be quiet, Pretty Girl,” he said, filled 
with an inexplicable anger ; “keep still!” 

Pretty Girl tried the effect of a playful 
bite. He turned round and hid his face 
in her soft mane. 

“T am not forgetting you,” he said. 
“Thank God, I’ve got you. I’m not 
your ideal, am I?” 
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The animal’s magnificent brown eyes, 
humid, indulgent, and full of something 
transcending human tenderness, looked 
at him gratefully. He threw one arm 
round her neck, said good-bye again to 
Jennie, and walked away, as though he 
were the led and not the leader, by Pretty 
Girl’s side. He offered a fine enough 
picture, if movement and modelling alone 
could satisfy the heart. 

Jennie knew that, although there still 
were many more good-days and good-byes 
to be exchanged between Federan and 
herself, the eternal adieu, the one that is 
never spoken, had been made in the office 
at Yafford. But as she grew more used 
to her disillusion, she began to understand 
that it was Federan’s love of pleasure 
which had been the cause of all his own 
trouble and her own: and because she 
loved pleasure herself, and with pleasure 
all that was beautiful, rare, moving, subtle, 
and luxurious, she had been drawn to him 
irresistibly. She still felt the magnetism 
of his presence and the old delight in his 
handsome face. She had forgotten, in 
her hours of uncontrollable misery, how 
handsome he was, or, if she had known 
it, she had not thought sufficiently about 
it as something which counted for more, 
in a direct encounter, than the most 
binding moral ideas. The whole time 
they had been talking, she had _ noticed, 
with joy, all the points she had always 
admired in his countenance and his figure : 
she had felt what a pity it was that he 
and she had to part: while the anguish 
of jealousy throbbed in her bosom when 
she reminded herself that he was going 
to Rachel—who loved him in spite of his 
treachery and in spite of his weakness. 
Rachel did not see the degradation of 
accepting a man on any terms. For a 
second, Jennie almost wished she could 
be as insensitive as Rachel ; and she began 
to draw comparisons between Rachel’s 
future life with Federan and her own 
desolate life with no one. She could not 
imagine herself ever loving any man as 
intensely or as unselfishly as she had 
loved Gerald, and the idea of yielding to 
a lesser love shocked her pride. Federan, 
by his conduct, had humiliated her, no 
doubt, to the dust, but her own feeling 
for him had always been romantic, always 
ideal, always something which she could 
think of as a gift from God. It had 
helped her to understand so much, and 
it had given her such visions of earthly 


happiness, such insight into the secret 
forces of humanity—the forces which 
keep men and women inseparable in 
spite of the clash and peril and ugliness 
of outward events. 

What was she to do? She had a voice: 
perhaps she could become a_ public 
singer, and find, as men find, the refuge 
for her loneliness, and the cure, in a 
career. Helmyng, who had been, as it 
were, in the background of her meditation, 
seemed to come nearer when she thought 
of careers and art. It was evident, from 
Bonnat’s letter, that Helmyng had a great 
future in store for him. She looked down 
at the remaining straws in her flounces. 
Did he care for her? She knew it. But 
she aiso knew that any absorbing intel- 
lectual work makes men capricious and 
grudging in their love: that they differ 
essentially from women, who are ever 
willing, under the stress of a great passion 
for some one individual, to renounce 
power and glory in both worlds. The 
woman without a human love sees no 
happiness for herself in heaven and no 
agony to fear in hell. Knowing all this, 
it seemed trivial to pluck straws, for an 
omen, from a muslin flounce. She wanted 
to cry—to weep and weep and weep, 
because she belonged to the suffering, 
incomprehensible sex, who are eternally 
distracted between their loneliness of 
body and their loneliness of soul— paying, 
backwards and forwards, for one with 
the other, debtors always, either to their 
dreams or to their compromises,—the 
dreams that cost too much, the com- 
promises that can never be paid for. 

“T could enjoy life, but I do not enjoy 
it,” she thought: “I see all the gladness 
and the gaiety, but it is not for me. Is it 
for anybody ?” 

It was so hard to be young, and all 
alone in a world where every tree and 
flower had its companion, or perished. 
She had no companion, but she had to 
go on living, and she was expected to go 
on laughing. Of course she could think 
of others, and find her peace in theirs : 
she could lead a life of silence, self- 
abnegation, and prayer. But prayers for 
what? For peace? She did not want 
peace—she wanted her illusions back 
again ; she wanted once more the drive 
with Federan after the ball, she wanted 
to hear him say once more that he loved 
her and her only, she wanted to stand by 
his side and lean her head against his 
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breast, and believe once more that he 
would so hold her for better, for worse, 
for richer, for poorer, till death. How 
could she pray for such impossibilities ? 
Yet how could she pray sincerely for 
anything else? She hada strong religious 
sense, a sense of the unseen and the 
mysterious, but she could not accept the 
orthodox theory and pictures of a future 
existence ; and the practice of destroying 
one’s health by fasts, insufficient sleep, 
overwork, and no recreation—as a means 
of seeing more truly into the Divine origin 
of mankind—seemed to her simple logic 
almost insane. How could she trust the 
speculations of the exhausted? When 
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she felt well she loved this world, and 
when she felt ill she was too tired to care 
about the next. This seemed to her a 
reckless, perhaps wicked state of mind, 
and it added a deeper pang to her un- 
happiness. 

“Tam not a good woman,” she thought : 
“Tam not pious, I have not even got the 
consolations of religion. I am all for the 
lusts of the flesh.” 

Yet this was not true either ; the truth 
was that she longed for human affection. 

“Please God ” she began, and 
finished by blushing deeply. 

The last wisp of straw worked out 
thus :—‘“‘ He loves me.” 





(To be continued. ) 
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BY ROSAMUND MARRIOTT WATSON. 


OISED on the summit of the deodar 
A song-thrush sings, this mild mid-winter day ; 
Sings of the Spring, although the Spring is far 
And far away. 


I shall not see the radiant white-winged throng 


That wanders where the Heavenly gardens are, 


Nor hear the floating echoes of their song 


From star to star. 


Yet, though immortal melodies I miss, 


Here dwells my heart, nor seeks to soar above 
The music of the kindly Earth—and this— 


The voice I love. 


Infinite solace falls with every note, 


And dead dreams flower again the while he sings, 
My Angel with the throbbing speckled throat 
And dim brown wings. 








THE ROUND TABLE. 
IMPRESSIONS OF AN IGNORAMUS. 


THE DOCKS. 
BY G. S. STREET. 


O: not “ Docks I have been sen- 
tenced in.” Most of my friends 
who heard that I had been to 

the Docks made some such remark, and 
I myself made it to those who did not. 
We are not, perhaps, a witty nation, but 
we like our little joke. 

“T am sick,” said I to the Editor, “‘ of 
literary subjects. ‘The world can do with- 
out my opinion of deceased great writers, 
or my opinion of some one else’s opinion 
of them. Why, again, should I offend a 
contemporary by finding fault with him 
or by praising his rival? Movements ? 
What movements? I see only people 
marking time.” We discussed rather 
wearily one or two other matters of which 
I may pretend to some knowledge, and 
they were either tedious to me or un- 
suited to his magazine. “Then why,” 
said he at last, “why not take a subject 
of which you know nothing whatever ?” 
An illimitable horizon, I admitted; but 
I could not see the usefulness of the 
effort. He was delighted with his idea, 
however ; the impression made on a pre- 
viously ignorant person by a scene or an 
incident familiar to many other people— 
he thought it would be interesting. “Go 
to the Docks,” said he, “and write what 
you think of them.” I demurred for some 
time. The written impression business 
is, I think, very much overdone. Who 
wants to know whether it was a clear or 
a foggy day when I went to the Docks? 
Who cares whether the dock-hand I chiefly 
conversed with was a big strong man ora 
weak and feeble one? Unless you know 
a place, another man’s impression of it 
means nothing to you: that is why books 
of travel are such hopeless reading when 
they are not telling you of manners and 
customs. If you know a place, on the 
other hand, the chances are that you do 
not like it well enough to care to read of 
it, and if you do, that pleasure of recog- 
nition is rather a stupid one for a man of 
sense to provide. Also, the scheme sug- 
gested the copy-hunting of a journalist, 
which I have always hated ever since I 
tried it, and failed dismaily, when I first 


began to write. But the Editor was so 
cheerful about it that with a fatal sympathy 
Iconsented. ‘That is to say, I consented 
to go to the Docks, and thereafter to write 
something. I did not undertake to bore 
my readers with any detailed description 
of what I saw. 

With that understanding let us com- 
mence: the Docks and my qualities and 
defects are to take their chance as Heaven 
wills. You catch the Editor’s idea, I 
suppose? No statistics or useless infor- 
mation. Others will sing how many 
matches could be made out of all the 
wood I saw imported there from Jamaica 
and Canada, or how many times higher 
than St. Paul’s would all the cases of rum 
and dates reach ‘f any idiot put them end 
to end. ‘The most definite fact I can give 
you is that if a man in average health 
walks for several hours about the Docks, 
he becomes extremely tired. 

But before you can appreciate my im- 
pression you must learn my anticipation. 
I went to a friend who knows all about 
ships and naval manceuvres and gunnery 
and torpedoes, and told him I was going 
to the Docks. ‘You will be Shanghaied,” 
suid he. ‘lo be Shanghaied, it appeared, 
was to be drugged in some horrible den, 
to be taken on board ship in that con- 
dition, to wake up in mid-ocean, and to 
be compelled to work for the rest of the 
voyage. It would be a consolation that 
my kidnappers would probably lament 
the waste of good drugging material, but 
the prospect was agitating. I asked him 
what I should see, and he replied many 
things, but that all I should really notice 
would be the mud. He seemed annoyed 
that a non-expert person should presume 
to go near ships at all; comforted that I 
should probably be at least hocussed and 
robbed. 

A more credible cause of uneasiness — 
for I determined not to go into horrible 
dens, and was unlikely to be drugged in 
the open—was the anticipation that I 
should see crowds of men doing longer 
and harder work than ever I do. As 
a philosopher I do not believe in the 
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benefits of hard work, in the platitudes 
which tell of its dignity and of the mis- 
fortune of idleness, and I further know 
that in a complicated social system the 
directly and obviously useful labour is not 
necessarily worthier than such labour as 
my own. But my natural instinct is to 
feel rather ashamed in the presence of 
those who work more strenuously and for 
longer hours than I, and also to feel that 
in a broad view of the social system an 
ordinary writer—one who may offer now 
and then a shred of instruction, but whose 
main office is to amuse—is merely a sort 
of Punch, inferior by his office to citizens 
who serve the State directly. But ‘‘ Pooh, 
Davey, Punch has no feelings!” and I will 
not dwell upon mine. 

But I am getting through my space, and 
must get to the Docks. It may have 
been the cheerless day, or the slack season, 
or some other inconstant cause: certainly 
the upshot of my impressions was intense 
gloom, profound discontent. The gloom 
of a cheerless, dull, unhappy scene ; dis- 
content with a civilisation which is so 
slowly striving to a possible good through 
so much hardship and waste and injustice. 
Mankind, I thought, may have gained this 
or that, may be on its way to we know 
not what of perfection, but what have 
these men gained, and to what will their 
way tend? I speak of the men standing 
about outside the West India Docks, un- 
employed. For my anticipation of seeing 
strenuous work was not realised ; it was 
a slack season, and few jobs were going. 
Now this is not the place, I know, for an 
essay in economics or sociology, and a brief 
remark on such subjects as poverty and 
property, or this of the unemployed, is apt 
to sound cheap. But I will venture, for 
my peace of mind, trusting not to alarm 
any harmless reader, to say as much 
as this: that except in time of pestilence 
or other general disaster (if necessarily 
unforeseen), it is a disgrace to any com- 
munity that in it an able-bodied and 
sober man, willing to work, should be 
without work, and therefore without food. 
“Tt has always been so and always will 
be so.” It has not always been so; if 
it will always be so, we know not: it is 
so now for lack of public intelligence and 
public conscience. If there is no work 
for these men in England, then either 
work could be provided by a _ wiser 
economy or they could be taken else- 
where, where their work is needed. The 
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negation of both alternatives means partly 
that well-meaning people are not intelli- 
gent enough, and mostly that the mass of 
the prosperous care nothing. /omo homini 
lupus—in more ways than deliberate 
oppression. ‘The man with whom I 
walked about the Docks was intelligent 
and well informed; his face showed he 
was no drunkard, his build that he was 
fairly strong ; a police sergeant had picked 
him out, as he would not have done had 
his character been bad. This man was 
dependent on the arrival of a chance 
stranger for his food that day—there had 
been no job for him. I know a man with 
less valuable qualities who has twenty 
thousand a year. No, dear reader, I am 
not going to force socialism down your 
unwilling throat. But I assure you that if 
this civilisation of ours is really a stage 
to better things, the destitution of the one 
and the excessive provision for the other 
of these two men will surprise posterity. 
For my part I am inclined to think that 
posterity will be a knave; but that is 
neither here nor there. The sight of 
these unemployed Dock hands, and the 
thought of the stupidity which wasted 
their chances of happiness in life gave 
me a sombre view of our present civilisa- 
tion at least. We know that, historically, 
the “social contract” theory was a fan- 
tastic figment; but it roughly expresses 
our sense of fairness, and those men, who 
had been deprived of savage freedom, I 
felt had been swindled out of their com- 
pensation. ‘They had been happier in 
caves. So I felt in looking at the rows 
and rows of squalid houses, as I came 
down the railway—as indeed one feels in 
any approach to London or departure— 
houses where cleanliness was impossible, 
which hideous sights and sounds en- 
compassed perpetually. . . . I bore you, 
good easy reader, but you will under- 
stand that if my impression of the Docks 
was unhappy, it may not have been 
altogether the fault of the ships and 
packing-cases. 

The West India Dock, which I entered 
first, was guarded by numerous policemen, 
and policemen I met frequently after- 
wards. ‘They removed any fear of being 
kidnapped and my faith in another expert. 
A sergeant was kind enough to provide 
me with a guide, and we went inside. 
Ships... sheds ... packing-cases. More 
ships... more sheds.. . more packing- 
cases. Many ships... many sheds... 
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innumerable packing-cases. Voila the 
Docks. I am not one whose heart is 
uplifted by size and numbers. Show me 
a log of wood and say it came from 
Jamaica: good,—my imagination will 
roughly present a picture of Jamaica, and 
my reason will note the wonderfulness of 
man’s works, how near are come to be 
the parts of this planet; yes, there is 
romance in the fact that this log of wood 
came from Jamaica. Show me an im- 
mense shed full of logs of wood, and 
tell me they came from Jamaica: my 
imagination and reason will do no more 
forme. There is something fine in this 
shed of huge trunks, a whole clan of 
fine gracious creatures exterminated by 
puny man. But I am no poet to dwell 
upon it; still less can I dwell upon cases 
of figs, cases of dates, barrels of rum.... 
The work that goes onin the Docks 
concerning these imports would excite the 
keen attention of other minds, but mine 
was content to remain vague, if you will 
have a faithful report. An education 
entirely classical ? Perhaps so, but it has 
left me interested enough in the farrago 
of general life, the ambitions and amours 
and politics of men; only the details of 
machinery and handicrafts appeal not to 
me. I thought of Mr. Rudyard Kipling, 
and could imagine his keen glances and 
vital sympathy: how instinctively he would 
ask the question that should bring on 
him a shower of facts. I felt myself a 
log. But after all, I suppose nothing 
happens at the Docks except the loading 
and unloading of ships with hands and 
cranes. Some human facts I learned 
from my guide, but they were typical of 
poverty and hardships, and I am not dis- 
posed to repeat them. 

Of the ships, though I cannot speak as 
an expert, neither can I as altogether an 
ignoramus. What struck me—and perhaps 
vainly pleased me—was the number of 
sailing merchant vessels I saw, in propor- 
tion to the number of steamships. <A very 
beautiful thing—no, I do not intend an 
absolute platitude, for I speak of the 
contemporary merchant - sailing-ship—a 
very beautiful thing is she, who flies round 
the world, often two years away, with her 
strength and towering beauty. The full 
masts and the tracery of ropes — the 
beautiful creatures! ‘The liners, with 
their sullen slate-coloured hides and sulky 
swollen aspect —the ugly monsters! “‘ The 
liner, she’s a lady,” says Mr. Kipling, 


Well, yes, perhaps, but a lady fit to mate 
with an over-fed, purse-proud, ungainly 
alderman of tradition. You think of her 
tonnage and the number of persons she 
can house, even as the populace admires 
the aldermanic lady for the price of her 
diamonds and furs: but, as I said, that 
exaltation of spirit is not mine. One ship 
I saw was dry-docked. She looked very 
awkwardly savage and out of place, and 
reminded me of some strong athlete on a 
bed of sickness. 

In going from one dock to another we 
passed through the Blackwall ‘Tunnel. 
Fine thing, is it not? Superb achieve- 
ment of engineering. Since mechanical 
civilisation is the present pride of mankind, 
let us rejoice by all means in the Black- 
wall Tunnel. But I confess that my 
experience of it increased my annoyance 
that mere mechanical civilisation should 
pass for the real thing. ‘The Blackwall 
Tunnel expedites traffic: that is its ad- 
vantage to humanity. Its disadvantage 
is that any one who goes through it 
twice a day must certainly be rendered 
deaf in a very short time, and will in all 
probability develop some frightful nervous 
disease of which he will die prematurely 
and in great agony. I never heard any- 
thing like its reverberating din. It was 
like being in the thick of a battle between 
all the artillery of the world. At one 
point I perceived that the horrid crashing 
was growing louder and coming nearer-— 
it seemed that a dozen express trains 
were bearing down on me—I looked 
wildly round for a ladder of escape—my 
guide gently pushed me on to the side 
pavement—a little cart with a very small 
pony went by. I came out of the Black- 
wall Tunnel with a splitting headache, 
trembling in every limb. A_ superb 
achievement of civilisation, a great con- 
tribution to the brightness and happiness 
of human life! 

I can imagine few more cheerless fields 
of labour than the Docks in winter, at 
least on such a dull day as I saw them. 
A litter of wood and iron and _packing- 
cases : on one side of you lines of dismal 
sheds and bare offices; on the other 
dirty water with a few sulky ships sitting 
in it. Outside, Father Thames waits, a 
sleepy murderer. ‘There is no protection 
between the edge of the Docks and the 
water except a painted white line. You 
must look out for that in time of fog: if 
you forget it, you will fall in and be 
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drowned: men often die so—a fitting 
death it seemed to the life. It was the 
dinner-hour when I arrived, and the place 
was almost empty, bare, untended, forlorn. 
Afterwards a few gangs arrived, and 
got to shifting and hammering. Had 
I been one of those men, I should have 
resented a sight-seeing stranger in a com- 
fortable greatcoat. Happily or otherwise, 
however, a rebellious view of the cosmos 
is not common, and I suppose they did 
not mind. I would have talked cheerily 
with them about their work, if I could ; but 
I knew my questions would be stupid, and 
that I should feel myself an impertinence, 
and so forbore and confined myself to 
the man whose attentions I had bought. 
Some of these men seemed ill fed and 
were ill clad; I saw more in worse plight, 
as was natural, in the filthy streets hard 
by. Dirt in those streets everywhere— 
filthy steps, grimy windows. How could 
it be otherwise ? And what sort of men 
and women can they be who are born 
and bred in these surroundings? Kindly 
human virtues will flourish hardly, and 
no doubt those poor people have their 
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share of them; no doubt in the sparse 
good times the native fun of the 
cockney will out. But when we are told 
that London families will not persist, we 
must reflect that in parts of London it 
is well. But what a comment on our 
philanthropy and humanitarianism and 
civilisation! The man who in_ the 
Middle Ages died prematurely as a retainer 
in some silly baronial feud had a better 
lot than this of physical and mental and 
moral decay. 

Well, an examination of poverty is not 
in the bond, and I hate sermonising as 
much as you. ‘Two practical remarks 
to finish. I know many people who 
might get a wiser perspective of them- 
selves and their grievances and ambitions 
if they walked about the streets near the 
Docks and talked with a dock-hand out 
of work. And I noticed a big “ Scan- 
dinavian Home”—the Scandinavians I 
saw, by the way, were not fair-haired 
giants, but rather swarthy and slight men— 
and I wondered if something of the 
kind could not be done for some of 
the Englishmen in the neighbourhood. 





THE NEWLY DISCOVERED “N” RAYS. 


BY FREDERIC LEES. 


ERSONS in search of topics for 
Pp conversation owe a deep debt of 
gratitude to French scientists. 
Radium, as a subject for small talk, 
is far from being exhausted; and now 
Drs. Blondelot and Charpentier of the 
University of Nancy have discovered the 
“N ’ rays, which in a few days or weeks 
will be much chattered about at dinner- 
tables and on suburban railways. 


The discovery made by the two 
chemists at Nancy is that all living 


organisms—from man down to the in- 


vertebrate animals at least—throw off 
continually certain rays, and more 
especially from excited muscles and 


nerves. These rays are, of course, in- 
visible—at all events to ordinary eyes, — 
and can only be detected by their effect 
on the fluorescence of a specially pre- 
pared screen. ‘This fluorescent condition 
is induced by means of the rays of radium ; 
and M. Curie is naturally very proud that 
his discovery should so soon have con- 
tributed largely to such an important 
scientific find. 

A few days ago I called on M. Curie 


at the School of Industrial Chemistry of 
the City of Paris. Disclaiming all in- 
tention of interviewing him, I remarked 
that I had only come to ask his opinion on 
the new and important discoveries made by 
Dr. Charpentier of Nancy. “Ah! there 
indeed is a man who is doing splendid 
work,” cried M. Curie enthusiastically. 
“That is something to be proud of! 
And Gustave Le Bon is another. His dis- 
coveries may effect a revolution in science.” 

Yet there are very few persons who 
have heard of Dr. Charpentier, and still 
fewer who know anything about M. 
Gustave Le Bon. Radium, “like Aaron’s 
rod, has swallowed up the rest.” And 
contemporary discoveries—if they do not 
happen to be of a very sensational character 
indeed—pass unnoticed and disregarded. 

M. Gustave Le Bon’s discovery, in 
fact, rather robs radium of some of the 
glamour which attached to it in the 
popular mind. ‘The property of radio- 
activity is supposed by the intelligent 
public to be possessed only by a few 
metals, of which radium is the chief; 
but M. Le Bon asserts that all bodies are 
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radio-active, though, of course, to an 
almost imperceptible degree. He is 
supported in this view by Lord Kelvin, 
Sir William Crookes, and many other 
scientific authorities, and is able to 
strengthen his contention by some very 
delicate and very beautiful experiments 
made in the course of the last nine or ten 
years. This radio-activity is inherent in 
all bodies, and is a form of “ inter-atomic 
force ”—a force so strange and enormous 
that there is, he says, ‘‘as much of it con- 
densed in the bronze of a penny-piece as 
would provide the same amount of power 
that could be obtained from the com- 
bustion of several thousand tons of coal.” 
If this power is realisable by human 
agency, and is ever realised, what a change 
there will be on the face of the globe! 

M. Le Bon claims that all chemical 
elements are radio-active. Dr. Char- 
pentier has practically made the same 
discovery in regard to living organisms 
(we are not speaking, of course, of mere 
animal heat), and hence it would appear 
that all bodies—organic and inorganic— 
are continually throwing off rays the 
presence of which has not hitherto been 
suspected, except in the case of certain 


metals, of which radium is facile princeps. 

Drs. Charpentier and Blondelot have 
found that if a screen or glass plate is 
covered with platino-cyanide of barium, 
“ excited” by means of a Crookes’ tube 
or the rays of radium, it will become 
fluorescent, and give forth a pale glimmer 


in the dark. If this screen or plate is 
brought near the human body, or near the 
excited muscle or nerve of any animal, it 
appears that there is a slight but distinct 
increase in the fluorescence. 

The matter-of-fact person will reply that 
this is probably caused by the animal 
heat of the body. That also struck the 
observers ; and they neutralised the heat 
by inserting a plate of lead (they also made 
a series of experiments with cold-blooded 
animals), but still the glimmer seemed to 
increase ; and, if so, this could only be 
due to the rays given off by the body 
—the “N” rays, as they christened 
them. 

As these rays undoubtedly exist, a 
very curious problem presents itself. Are 
there certain persons so delicately organ- 
ised that they can perceive the rays? 
I have a distinct recollection of reading 
some years ago an article by Mrs. 
Annie Besant, published in a theosophical 
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review called Lucifer, in which she stated 
that she knew a subject who could see a 
halo of light round the head of most 
persons, and this halo was of a colour in 
accordance with the character and tem- 
perament of the person, but would vary if 
the mind were disturbed by passion. Thus, 
in a devotional person the halo would be 
blue, but if that person were moved to 
anger the haze would be brilliant scarlet, 
and cruel or unjust anger would be marked 
by a haze of brownish red. I myself know 
a lady, Mrs. D——-, residing near Leeds, 
who asserts that she can see a coloured 
halo round the head of any person, and 
that she is able to judge from the colour 
whether a stranger will prove an eligible 
acquaintance or not. 

But a far more scientifically trustworthy 
witness can be brought forward. Baron 
Karl von Reichenbach (1788-1869) was a 
scientific man of no mean attainments. He 
was a manufacturer as well, and having 
made his fortune, he retired, when about 
sixty years of age, to a country house near 
Vienna, where he spent the remainder of 
his days. Much of his spare time he 
devoted to experiments in chemistry, and 
the world is indebted to him for the dis- 
covery of paraffin and creasote. Animal 
magnetism was also one of his hobbies, 
He maintained that certain rays—which 
he called “od,” or “odyl,” or ‘“‘odic 
force ”—were given forth by the human 
body, and these rays could be seen by 
certain persons, One person in every five 
or so could see some trace of the rays— 
perhaps only a line or two in length,—but 
to very sensitive subjects the lines ap- 
peared to the length of six inches or 
more. There were, of course, various 
degrees between these extremes ; and the 
Baron himself, though not a_ first-rate 
medium, was far from a poor one. 

He declared that if he were shut up in 
a perfectly dark room with several other 
persons, he could, after the lapse of a 
certain time, which might vary from a 
quarter of an hour to three hours, discern 
the faces and hands of his fellow-prisoners 
in a sort of luminous haze ; and he even 
had a thirty-inch lens made that he might 
condense the rays. 

The Baron could not persuade any of 
the great scientific men of his day to 
believe in his theories. But it is possible 
that he may after all have hit unwittingly 
on the “N” rays, though he could not 
prove the fact scientifically. 














